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such furms of perfect types as terminate by a final and peifect crisis on 
the commencement of the neaps, it will now be well understood, that 
all fevers do not terminate finally and completely at this juncture; but 
that in many cases, the crises being imperfect, the paroxysms continue to 
return for some time in a more moderate degree, and generally postponing 
with the periods of the tides, subside, and at last disappear gradually apd 
imperceptibly. The imperfect crises of perfect typer, such as these which 
1 have just described, being less distinctly maiked in their form, I have 
not attempted to represent them by any diagram. 


Of the Durations and Crises of Fevers of an Imperfect Type. 
For the same season L have not attempted to reduce, to a synopsis or table. 
the durations aud erises of imperivet types; and because 1am perfectly sa- 
tistied that the sume principles are equally applicable to eaplain the whole. 


UL The preceding 7112007 ert. nde to the while Class of Fennive 1141 asns, 


Tn prosecuting this analysis, we have obtained the knowledge of three 
very important principles in the pathology of fevers, 


10۸ That the paroxysms of fevers aie produced by the action of sul-unar 
influence, 

Qdly. That there is, however, a certain state of the human constitution, 
depnniinated the paroxysmal disposition, sequired to concur with the cxa- 
ceritions of gol-lunar power in exciting and rejtuating جدہ :سر‎ sms, in 
such a manner 2s to forn fevers, 

Vou, VILE. 
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Sdly. ‘Hit in the course of the disease there takes place in the con- 
stitution a certain state, denominated the ہداس‎ disposition, which tend- 
ing gradually to maturity, at length concurs with certain remissions of 
sollunar power in producing a crisis; by which salutary change the 
tendency to paroxysm is diminished or removed, so as to bring fevers 
ما‎ an end after certain intervals of time. 


In my explanation of this theory, I have bitherto confined myself as 
amuch as possible to examples of the typhus, and of the endemic, remit- 
ting, and intermitting bilious fevers of this country; particularly those 
without local affection; and such thercfore as aie strictly denominated 
fevers, I now mean to extend it to every disease that is distinguished by 
febrile paroxysms, returning in coincidence with the periods of increased 
sol-lnnar power, whether with or without local affection; and as there 
is no disease of the numerous list detailed at the beginning of this paper, 
excepting the plague*, catasthal fevers, and one or two more, in which 
T have not ‘myself distinctly observed the coincidence of concomitant 
fever with the exacctbations of sol-lunar influence ; the whole of that cata+ 
logue, and many others, though not geverally distinguished by the appel- 
lation of fevers, are to be considered as nothing more than so many dif- 
ferent wiodifications of fever; in which the peculiar constitution of cach 


© الوم ہ3‎ of the cases of the plague, recorded by Dr. Patrick وچ‎ the febrile 
paroxyonns returned obviously every twelve hours ia courndeure with the periods of the tides; 
and lus predecewor and relauon, the author of the Nutural History of Alppo, says post- 
tively “ that the generality of fevers there, اعد‎ indeed almosl all acute diseates, are subject 10 
“ exacerbations once or fewer in twenty-four bows.” Vide Doctor رات :لئ‎ Observations om 
the prevailing مس‎ of Great Britain, page 203 
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is variously affected by the action of sol-lunar power, and in such a man- 
ner as to produce the great variety of febrile forms that daily appear. 


The exacerbation and remission of febrile paroxysm in coincidence 
with the rising and falling of sol-lunar power constitutes the general and 
distinguishing character of fever or febrile disease; and although the 
lowest degree of this power acting on paroxysmal dispositions in a high 
state of propensity, may happen to produce febrile paroxysms at an 
unusual period, such instances, though apparently exceptions, are no 
argument against the truth or principles of the general law: but ate con- 
sistent with it in every .espect. 


Combining therefore the operation of the principles we have obtained 
from this analysis, we are enabled to construct a ¢heorem, which serves 
to explain in a new, but satisfactory manner, the whole clase of febrile 
diseases, 


THEOREM. 

The fluctuating force of sol-lunar influence coinciding and co-operating in als 
its various stages and degrece, with the various modifications of the pa- 
rorysmal disposition, excites febrile paroxyams to attack on all the days 
of the neaps and springs, and supports and reiterates them, according to 
various types, until the commencement of different neops; at which junc- 
tures the maturity of the critical disposition happening to concur with the 
periodical decline of sol-lunar influence, these parorysms then subside and 
come to a termination or crisis: and thus form different successions of pa- 
roryama conatituting fovers of varius length or duration. 

Ce 
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It has heen observed, respecting the various forms of durations, that 
some me apt to occur more firquently than others. ‘To search for a sulu- 
tion of this question amiest the chaos of the incorrect and mutilated his- 
tory that سط‎ heen accumulated on the subject of fevers, would be unsa- 
tisfictory and useless. It will he far more profitable te observe their course 


with attention in future, when the laws that diteets it are explained and 





undastood, and I have no doubt that any physician who will carefully 
attend to the اسنا‎ and nocturnal retimns of the tides, and will con- 
stantly bold before him the prevailing teadency of feveis to appear at the 
commencement, and during the petiod of the springs; and on the other 
hand theit prevailing tendency to subside and terminate at the com- 
micncement and ding the periad of the neaps; together with the obsers = 
ations that have been made respecting the propensity of the paroxy siual, and 
the maturity of the cutical disposition, will soon obtain more information 
respecting the phenomena of fevers; and be able to form more just and 
certain judgments and prognostics respecting every event, than if he were 
to study the history of medicine, as it is now waitten, for a thousand 
years. In short there is no revolution or change in the course of fevers 
that may not he eaplamed by these general principles, in a manner that is 
cousistent with the laws of the human constitution, and those of the 
great system of revolving bodies, which unite together in producing them. 


Before 1 conclade this article, 1 must also recommend to every practi- 
tioney who wishes to emancipate himself from the beaten track, to attend 
carefully to the appearance of the wine ; for آ‎ can assure them, from the 
experience of many yeaty attentive observation, that there is to be ob- 


served, in the fevers of India, a constant and regular fluctuation in the 
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colour and consistence of the urine iu fevers, That is to say, regular 
diurnal and septenary changes in its character, coincident and corres- 
pondent with the exacerbations and remissions of sol-unar influence, 


The periodical fluctuation in the state and appearance of eruptions, 
sores, and ulcers in this country, being always connected with the periedi- 
cal changes of a concomitant fever, an attention to these will be no Jes 
al changes of each 





instractive than to those of the urine; and if the periodic: 
were regularly and accurately delineated and expressed in colows with a 
puueil, by a judicious and careful observer, they would form a recordin me- 
dicine and surgery of a new hind; which Ihave no doubt, would place the 
whole of this doctrin. upon the basis of ocular demonstration, und afford 
to the most ineredwlous and inattentive perfect conviction of its truth. 


IV. Deviations fron, the prevailing tendencies of Fevens daring the periods 
of the ۸۶۱۷۷۰۵۸ and Nears, 

Although the general theorem, which 1 have advanced in the preceding 

wes, describe the prevailing tendencies of fevers during the springs and 





7: 
neaps, it is merssuy to observe, that those tendencies are liable to fre- 
quent and remarkable des jations from the various stages that the moon may 
Lappen to occupy on her own orbit; by which her distance from the earth 
may be considerably increased or diminished; and consequently her power. 


From observations lately made ot the General Hospital at ۲'۸۸۷ ×۸۷ by 
Mr. Janes Howron, Doct Joun Campati, and Docter Jour Fur 
LanToN, it appeaicd that the moon dwing the period of ber greatest ٭زرمط‎ 
zontal parallaxcs had uflicient power to suspend, in @ very conspicuous 
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manncs, the common tendency of the neaps to produce a remission of fever. 
And whea the greatest horizontal parallaxes happen to coincide with the 
power of gol-lunar influence during the springs, we may reasonably infer 
tlat the power of exciting and supporting paroxysms must then he con 
siderably raised above its usual force. 


Besides the deviations that may arise from this cause, it is also reason- 
able to suppose, that the state of febrile paroxysins must he occasion- 
ally affected by every other change or pertutbation of the moon's influ. 
ence; but these are less remarkable, and have not been as yet ascertained 
by accurate observation. 


۷۰ Of the state of Fevens in India, during the Equixocttat ۶510281 


Tam now come to take notice of the remarkable appearances observed 
in fevers about the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. On this subject آ‎ 
have received from others very little information: but I have not been in- 
attentive myself to those periods; and can pronounce with confidence, 
although my observations have uot Leen ivcorded with reguluity, that 
fevers are apt to oceur more frequently, and with greater violence about 
both of those periods, than during the intervals either of summer or winter, 


From these observations T was induced many years ago to advance, that 
the power of sol-lunat influence was considerably greater during the equi- 
noctial periods than during the intervals cither before or after them. It 
tas therefore lately afforded me considerable satisfaction to discover in Dr 
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La Lanpe's astionomy, that Dt La Prace has determined, from a very 
large collection of observations made by De La Lave himself, that the 
tides at Brest, about the time of the equinoxes, rise at a medium two 
feet higher than at the time of the solstices®. ‘This discovery is agreeable 
to the gencral law of attraction; and it is not to be supposed that the in- 
flnence of the sun and moon under the tropics, acts with a force inferior 
to that which produces this difference in the height of the tides on the 
northern shores of Lurope. 


How far sol-lunar influence affects the fevers of the higher Iatitudes 
of the globe, isa questi ص‎ that does not come within the scope of this 
enquiry. The anneved table, however, eatracted fiom Dr. Currie, of 
Licerpoot's medical reports on the effects of the water, &c. page 290, points 
مھ‎ strongly to this subject ; and ts so immediately connected with the pre- 
sent article, that 1 could not resist the temptation of giving it a place; 
conceiving that it may become a stronger inducement to observation than 
any admonition or داع مہ‎ that I could offer. 


Dr. Cunnie’s table was formed by him to shew the number of typhus 
fevers admitted into the Liverpool dispensary in the coune of seven- 
teen years: and the admissions in that space of time amounted to no less 
than 48,367. 


‘The great majority of patients admitted in the months of the spung 
and autumn, which I hare denominated the equinoctial periods, com- 


* Astronomie par [5800< ھا‎ Francais La Lanpe, kiilion Trotweme Revuc ¢t Aug 
mentée, Tome 111, page 525, 
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pared with those admitted in the months of summer and winter, which 1 
Inve called the inter-cquinoctial intirvals, cannot fail to attract the notice 


of every observer. 


Without attending to fractions. we obtain fiom the facts estabtished in 


this record, the following statement of admissions. 


For the mean of the equinactial period, بے‎ 12,980 
For the mean of the inter eqninoetial interstl, مات‎ D258 
For the common inean af those periods and intervals, 2... 12,004 
For the sése of the cyuinoctial mean, above the common 

MOD ee ee ee BR SOY Heyy 
For the fait of the inter-equinoetid intan, bulow the جرد‎ 


MON ظا‎ ١90 نب ٹن‎ ee ee ee BOD, SY 80 ہی‎ 





Those facts, expressed in other terns an.onnt to these ; 

Ist. That whilst the temperature of the seoson in the spring was passing 
fiom cald to hot the number of typhus fevers row about ےو‎ above the 
common standard, 

uly. That whilst the temperature of the season in the autuwn was pase 
sing fiom hot to cold, the number of typhus fevers rose in like manner 
about ,', above the common standard, 

That during the months of summer, when the heat of the season‏ اذ 


isgicatest, the nauiber of typhus fevers fell beneath the common standard 





آ0 -- یتر about‏ 





Ahly. That dining the months of winter, when the heat of the season 
isleast, the number of typhus fevers fein like manner below the com- 
mon standard ia the same proportion, about ’;. 
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‘That the number of fevers should increase equally during the transition 
from cold to hot, as from hot to cold, and under the two opposite 
extremes of permancnt heat and permanent cold, should equally diminish, 
are facts that are no doubt curious, At present, however, I mean only 
to suggest, that, if the theory of sol-lunar influence should ever be ad- 
mitted in Exrope, those phenomena, apparently so very repugnant, may 
all be reconciled and referred to one common cause, without involving the 
smallest inconsistency or contradiction. 


VI. Testimonies respecting the effects of Sou-Lunar Inviuence in the 
Fevers of Inpra. 


As it is impossible on this occasion to detail at full length the various 
observations aud argaments from which I have been ted to adapt this 
theory, it is necessary to state, that it has not been taken up rashly; that 
it is now submitted to this Society after the observation and reflection of 
thirty years; and that it is confirmed, in its most essential points, by the 
concurring observations of a large body of respectable gentlemen, whose 
names are contained iu the fullowing list. And it is flattering to me to 
add, that Lord Te:cywoutx, who was then Governor Gencral, von- 
ceiving that the correspondence of those gentlemen on this subject pro- 
mised to be publicly useful, ordered my treatise, containing their letters, 
to be printed and circulated at the expense of governmeut. 


Besides establishing unquestionable evidence of the general influence of 
this law in Bengal, these testimonies serve also to correct a very erroncous 
notion advanced respecting sol-lunar influence by Doctor Ltxp, by shew- 

Vor. VIII. DB 
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any that ite م۵۳۳۸‎ fevers are کا مد‎ manifest at the distance of many 
عساسط‎ miles fiom the highest rach of the tides, than at Calcutta, and 
other pats of Bega, to which the tudes flow duly. ‘The distances 
matked im the calunn, appropriated te that puipow, are very uemly 
the ضاجمہ‎ of miles ina dnect line between the places whee the دی مبراو‎ 
tions were made, and the utmost each of the tides at the sings Doc- 
tot Lixn's theory made me anions to ascertain thee distanees with 
picrision, and the Military Suveyor Geneial was so obliging as to direct 


it to be done at his office. 
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The information sent to me by those gentlemen, was all of it received 
in the space of a few months, in consequence of a cireular letter, request= 
ing observations on this subject, and on any side of the question, from 
those who might be inclined to give it, Several of those gentlemen I 
had never seen in my life; aud with many I had the honor only of a 
slight acquaintance, Had I continued longer to collect testimonies, I 
am confident, that notwithstanding the diffidence and reluctance with 
which people commit themselves upon a topic of this kind, that I might 
have obtained in direct proof of sol-lunar influence, a much larger body of 
evitlence than is to be found in any single record in direct proof of the 
tides of the sea. ۰ 


‘The order for printing and circulating my treatise on sol-lunar influence, 
along with my correspondence on this subject, at the expense of govern- 
nment, is contained in the following letter. 
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To Docroz FRANCIS BALFOUR. 
PUB, DEPr. 
Sip, 

The Governor General being always disposed to encourage the servants 
of the Company, in instances of publications that promote science, or 
are calculated to do a general service, directs me to inform you, that 
the expense of your publication, entitled “a Treatise on Sol-lumar In- 
fluence,” will be defrayed by government. 


You will therefore be pleased to circulate copies of this work to the 
different parts of the country where you think it will be vsctil; and 
likewise transmit twe::ty copica to this office, to be forwarded to the 
Honorable Court of Directors. 

Tam, Sir, &c. 


(Signed) C. SHAKESPEAR, Sub-Seeritary. 
Caxcurra, Counctt CHAMBER, 
the 7th April, 1794. 


To accumulate testimonies of the remarkable effects of sol-lunar in- 
fluence in fndia is now alnost superfluous, In the western parts of 70 
it is no less generally acknowledged than in Beyal: and 1 shull conclude 
this article with an cxtract from a letter which 1 received some months 
ago, from a gentleman high in the medical line at Bombay; and 10 less 
so in the opinion of the public. His name however I forbear to publish, 
not having previously asked for his permission. 


“Bompay, 6th May, 1801. 
“The influence of the moon on the human body, has been observed in 
8 : 
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“ this pait of Jndia by every medical practitioner. It is universally ac- 
× knowledged by the doctors of all colouss, of all casts, and of all coun- 
“ tries, ‘The people are taught to believe it in their infancy; and as they 
“grow up, they acknowledge it fiom caperience. I suppose that in the 
*northem latitudes this power of the moon is far less sensible than in 
* Tudia; and perhaps less so in Bengal than in our neighbourhood. We 
“here universally think that the state of weakly and diseased bodies, is 
“much influenced by the wottons of the moon, Many people know the 
“very day on which their intermittents will make their appearance; and 
“every full and change increases the number of the patients of every prac» 
“‘titioner [tis no atgument against this influence, thut diseases appear 
 duting every day of the nwnth, The human body is subject to alterations 
“fiom a thousand extemal circumstances, and fiom many affections of the 
“mind ‘These lay the foundation of disease at every peiod; but they do 
“not oscatheow the evidence of lunat influence: altnough they are apt to 
اس اھ ٭‎ with icgaid to efliets that depend on that alone. ‘That the hu- 
“man body is affeeted in a remarkable manner by the changes of the moon, 
“Tam patcetly convinced, although I cannot constantly ptetend to see 
© the operation of the gencral law; uor to account at all times for its per- 
* turbation; and agree in thinking that an attention to the power of the 


moon is highly necessiy to the medical pactitione in 7” 


* Hasmy make tid ما‎ apply to the author of this tuter for his permiason 10 give lus name to 
the pull, aad huang very unuilhig to derive the dochme of ریما‎ mifueace of the support, 
which Uf cummot fad to dere fom such an evidence, | will now ventute to ے٭ مع‎ that be 
سد‎ uo other thin Doctor ]1٦ ٦۸۰0۷8 Score, of Bombay. مت‎ the mformatwn of Doctor 
Huron, who ied nny vous as Sutgeun al Porras? and of Mr. Jamns LOMSDAINE, 
Sugeon for aur ۰۱ص۰۴‎ ycns at fot Min thre’; Chase بھی‎ also, the satefachon lo know, 
اس ال‎ fama antl حٌسں‎ far ys س کل ک‎ a very conquenous manner mp the prevailing creases of 
those mlands; aud that ہہ‎ alteul mito ty laws, © of gicat naportance on conducting their cure. 
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VIL Of Securing and Extending our knowledge of Sor-Lusan ۷۶آ‎ ۶. 

As those discoveries regarding the effects of sol-lunar intluence lead wn- 
avoidably to new ideas respecting the nature and cure of fevers, it has be- 
come an object of real importance : first, to secure the kuowllge we have 
already obtained of this principle; that it may not suceumb to any illibe- 
ril attempt to suppress or smother it, by representing it as insignificant 
and useless; or by ascribing to it, the wild and groundiess delusiuns of 
astrology; secondly, to render the road to future observation and, further 
discovery more easy and accessible, by removing the almost unsurmount- 
able obstacles that present themselves, in the intricacy and Lbour of 
astronomical investigation.: and thirdly, to render ou knowl lee of it sa 
precise and well defined, that it may assume the form and attrbutes of 
teal science, by furnishing precepts for the purpose of applying it to the 
improvement of wseful arts, 


Ist. To place this theory on a fir and secure foundation, 1 shall follow 
the example of the learned Agnr’ Mann, in hiv observations on the 
flux and reflux of the atmosphers*: and shall assune it as a principle 
requiring no further demonstration than what it has already received 
froin astronomy, that the influence of that attract‘on, which regulates the 
motions of the planctary system, is conthwally and without ceasing ex- 
erting itself, in a proportionable degree, on every particle of this glale; 
and that it cannot be otherwise. 


The existence of sol-lunar influence being demonstrate by astronomy, 
its action on the human frame is no longer a matter of doubt; and the 








* The Philosophical Magaxine, Vol. ¥, page 105, 
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only question that we have to consider is, not whether that power does 
actually exist, but whether it manifests itself by the signs of any obvious 
effect or change in the human constitution. 


With respect to this important question, I shall content myself with 
stating in a very fow words, that all the observations I have made myself, 
together with those that have been communicated by other gentlemen, 
concur to piove, not merely that sol-dunar influence manifests itself by 
evident cffects upon the luman constitution, but that the atfacks, exacer- 
butions, remissions, povtponings, an relapscs, of the paroxysins of fevers, 
which comprehend the whole of the evidence that is necessary to consti- 
tute 2 complete demonstration, are, in a wonderful manuer, coincident 
jn time, and correspondent in degree, with the periodical changes that take 
place in the power of sol-lunar attraction. To reject, therefore, those 
accunictated proofs of its actual operation and cfliciency, is to violate the 
plinciples and sules, by which we infer the existence of 2 connection 
or cause, in every question of philosophy, or common occurrence of life, 


The proof of regular changes in the atmosphere corresponding with the 
revolutions of lunar attraction, being now established by the discovery of 
a regular diurnal, and a splenary flux and reflux in the mercury of the 
barometer, coincident with the diurnal and septenary revolutions of the 
same pawer, the theory of sol-lunar influence in fevers reccives from this 
event all the suppoit that can be derived fiom a fair analggy: and it may 
be inferred with reason, that changes such as these in the element in which 
we bieathe and move, ae not likely to take place without correspond- 
ing pertuibations in the human frame. 
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The existence of a diurnal flux and reflux in the mercury of the baro- 
meter, is now sufficiently established by the observations of Father 
Bouprzn,® at Chandernagore; of Mr. Teart, Mr. Fanquaan, and Colonel 
Parace, at Calcutta; nud those which appear in my treatise, on the baro- 
meter, inserted in the fourth volume of the Asiatic Rescarches; and on the 
Coast of Coromandel, by the observations of Doctor Roxnusant. On 
the other aide of the globe, they have been observed in South America t, 
and. the West Indies; and also at different places in Europes. 


The proofs of a septenary flur and refluz, in the mercury of the baroine- 
ter, is confirmed by the observations of Mr. Toatno, Father Corrr, and 
others; but still more pointedly by those lately made in Englund hy Mr. 
Howanp, to be found in a paper read before the Askesian Society in Zondon, 
and published in the seventh volume of the Philosophical Magazine. 


Such is the support and security which the doctrine of sol-lunar inn 
ence in fevers derives fiom evidence direct and analogical Prom the 
sublime discoveries of Lavorsrer respecting the composition of the at- 
mosphere it receives protection of another kind. In the present imperfect 
state of our knowledge regarding the comport parts of atmospheric 





© ‘Traitd de Meteoruloge, par Ls P. Corrs, page $43. 
+ Vide ihe Tansartions of the Royal Socicty, Vol. — 
} Traité de Meleorologie, par Le P. Corre, page 399. 
i} Doctor MosEL Y's Treatise on the Diveases of the West Indies, and Lu ۶۰ Cora. 


§ Al Berlia, by M. Cuaxa tux, side Traité de Metcorologie, per Le P. Corrs, page 615, 
‘at Padua; by Mr, Toaupo مد‎ his Nephew, side Traité de Meteorologie, par Le P, Corre, 
page 616, &c. &e, 
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air, and tLe mode of their combination, who will presume to limit or de- 
fine ity connection with مسا تد‎ iaduence? Who will be so hardy and so 
irganitess of his awn reputation a> to pronounce, without proof, that 
this inilucnoe has 20 power to produce any change whatever in the nature 
of this compounded fluid; in the smallest degree connected with useful 


Knowledge; or necessary in any respect to be known ? 


Tor the purpese of removing the obstacles that arise fiom the in-‏ ۸۷ھ 
ticacy and Luhour of astronomical investigations, in which those who are‏ 
nplosed in the study and practice of medicine cau have no leisure to‏ 
engage, it wit] be suficieut fo present a plain and simple idca of this power,‏ 
with the common changes to which it is liable, abstracted fiom all the‏ 
vomplicated circumstances by which those changes are prodneed: ‘The‏ 
consideration of which, though indispensibly necessary for the nicer pur-‏ 
ross al astionomy, are by no meaus required for those of medicine and‏ 





یملف اك بد 


It was determined by Dz La ۸ظ‎ 2۹ in 1790, that the force of the 
man to ¢veite those perturbations that manifest themselves on the surface 
of on glohe, hy the elevation of the tides, is three, and that of the sun one. 
Assuming this as a foundation, we have only to conccive that those two 
quantities of power, sometimes assisting aud sometimes counteracting each 
other according to the varying positions in which they are placed, pro- 
duce the corresponding changes that are observed in the paroxysms of 
fevers; remenibering, at the same time, that those arc occasionally subject 


© Astronomic par 222۵(0 Le Francats La Lane, Tome iJ, Trobieme Edition Revue 
+t Augmentée, additions et ہی‎ page 737, 
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to certain perturbations of inferiur cousequence, from the attractions of 
the planets, To conceive this, is all that is required. 


Sdly. To render our knowledge of this principle sufficiently perfect, hy 
giving it all the advantages of numerical precizion, without which no phy- 
sical principle can ever acquire the form and efficiency of science, it is 
necessary that all the various degrees of increase یہ‎ decrease that sol-lunar 
influence is liable to undergo at vations houts of the day and night, should 
be accurately ascertained, and capressed in numbers, 


It is to attain this end iat Yam now led to propose the scheme of an 
astronomical Ephemeris for the purposes of medicine and meteorology, con- 
taining a cohnnn for the horat variations of sol-lunar power both day 
and night, asceituined und expressed with all the precision that cam be 
obtained. 


The pertinbing force of the moon being found by Dx La Pract to be 
thie, and that of the sun onc; and four, therefore, being the wants of 
the pertubing power with which they can act upon this globe, we shall 
obtain by divuling this sum iato forty parts or de gees, a seule 7۱د‎ 
extensive and minute for expiessing all the d ficient degiccs that can pos 
sibly occur. 


By means of this Ephemeris, every phenomenon that appears being 
mstantly and easily compared with the eaisting corresponding degree of 
sol-lunar power, certain gencral truths will at length be obtained, respect- 
ing its agency and interference in the differcut processes of nature, and 
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operations of art, We shall ultimately discover where it assiste, where it 
counteracts, and where it produces no effects at all; precepts and cautions 
will thence arise to direct our conduct: and thus assuming the real cha- 
racter and office of science, it will become an instrument of improvement 
and pcifeetion in the useful occupations of life. In our native country 
the respectable tradesmen, who are employed in the importaut national 
concerns, of supplying our fleets destined for distant voyages and warm 
climates, with wholesome and durable provisions, are often unaccountably 
disappointed in the quality of the different articles which they provide. 
Perhaps they may discaver that all the days of the month are not alike 
favourable for the important processes of brewing, and baking, and of pre- 
serving meat, Aud perhaps abroad, the manufacturers of indigo, sugar, 
saltpetre, and opium, may find out hereafter, that the ود‎ of their diffe 
ient operations are not altogether unconnected with certain periods of time, 


To those who are proficient in astronomy it will readily occur, that. the 
construction ofan Ephemeris, such as that which is proposed, is not merely 
speculative or impracticable, It will occur to them that there is no hour 
or division of the column appropriated to the variations of sol-lunar power, 
for which the precise degree or quantum of its force is not cither ascer- 
tained by astronomical theorems alicady demonstrated, or readily dedu- 
cible from such demonstrations. On those gentlemen, whose studies 
have qualified them, and whose zeal may incline them, from a sense of 
its utility, to complete the construction of this instrument, I must for the 
present rest my hopes, My own imperfect knowledge of astronomy, and 
the precarious state of my health, reuder me at this time totally unequal 
to such an exertion. 
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CONCLUSION. 


In concluding this paper, I hope it will not be deemed distespectful, if 
to prevent future mistakes, I should take this opportunity of declaing 
explicitly ny own sentiments respecting the rusult and success of these in- 
vestigations. 


« Tlaving discovered the lows of febrile paroxysms, and having mul.ed 
٠“ their course and periods in a manner that was never explained © done 
before, I conceive that I have been able to unfold a history wd رب 3ا‎ 
“ of fevers entirely new, consistent with itscif’ in evary part, ond with 
“ the other appearances of nature; perfectly couformable to the laws dis. 
“ covercd by the immortal Newrow; and capable of producing importat 
“ improvements in medicine and meteorvlogy.” 


Should these pretensions prove groundless aud visionary, having: sub- 
mitted them to this Society, I shall at least obtain the credit of kav ngr 
sought investigation, If they be fair and just, the Luinless vanity of حم جج‎ 
claiming them will not obliterate all their mesit 


EXPLANATION OF THE TABLES. 

Of all the phenomena that occur in the coutemplation of animal nature, 
it will be readily acknowledged, that the purarysms of fevers are the most in- 
teresting to mankind. The history of every age declaies the dreadful deso- 
lations they have made in every country; and by far the greatest portion 
of the human race continues to be swept away by this terrible disease. 


Ww EFMARKABLE EFFECTS OF SOL-LUNAB 


The cause, however, that produces these remarkable effects, and deter- 
mines the puro صپہ‎ of {vera to appear in different cases in various order 
auc succession, constituting fevers of different types ; and that again which 
determines iifierent types د۱‎ come to an end after certain intervals of time, 
forming theye inte levers of defereut durations, are questions which have 
hitherto defied the seseareh of physicians; and cannot be explained, ندم‎ 
cept by the laws of sol-lunar influence. 


YABLE IL 


Eaplains the Types of Feeers, 


The dificent types that occur in fever ate formed by febrile paroxysms 
continaing to turn in succession for a certain number of days, at can in- 





torval of tweive, tweuty-four, and forty-eight hours; or some other larger 
maltipt of twelve hom; and almost invariably in coincidence with the 


pei al the tides. ‘The types of fevers, theicfure, are founed by the 








ction of soi-iun ا‎ influence producing paroxysims in coincidenve with the 
periods of the tides, at the intervals Tle described: and differ from each 
other, only in so far as their puroyysins icturn im succession at intervals 


formed by dificrent nultiples of ۷۷۷ا‎ hous. 


To convey a general idca of this discovery, I have constructed Table 1, 
observing that it epplies to explain all the types that Ihave ever met with 
in India; antl agiees perfectly with the types that are described by other 
authors, ‘The fist of these exemples, fiom the perfiet coincidence of its 
parosysnns with the period of the tides, I have called a perfect type; and 
all the others, fiom ×× in extect coincidence with those periods, imper- 
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Ject typer. Bat as the paroxysms of the imperfict types, afta: the com: 
mencement of the neaps, are generally disposed to became ۰ا‎ 1 
in their form, and theiefore not so casily reducible to the figure of a 
diagram, I have confined my representation of ty pes to the period of the 
springs; when the paroxysmsor fevers happen towards the middle of the 
dy and night; and are most regular and distinct. 


1st, Days are represented by the divisions of the horizontal lines of the 
table, 

Sily. The patosysmns of fevers are represented by doty placed abv aud 
below these fines. 

Sily, Single dots above the line represent single دہ ب×مسر‎ happening 
towards the middle part of the day, and are pointed out by the letter d 
(tor diuraal) placed at thei heginuing on the left. 

4thly, Single dots delow the line represent single paroxy sms ہکا‎ ning 
towards the middle part of the night, and are pointed out by the letter 
n (for nocturnal) placed at their hegiuning on the left 

Sthly. Two dots in one division, the one above, the other hex the line, 
denote a diuinal and nocturnal paroxysm on the sane day. 

Gthly, The different successions of dots on the dierent horizontal lines 
of the table, proceeding from the heginning of the line on the left to its 
termination on the right, exhibit examples of various successions of pa- 
Toxysms; constituting specimens of diferent febrile types that occur daily 
in the course of nature. 
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TABLE کا‎ 
Explains the Durations and Crises of Fevers. 

Fevers of all the different types that are produced in the manner described 
in Table I. are limited to forms of different durations, by the remarkable 
remission which takes place in the power of sol-lunar influence on the com- 
mencement of the neaps; and which brings them at these junctures to 4 
termination, or crisit, whenever the state of the body is sufficiently dis- 
posed to concur in that event. This is illustrated by the variations produced 
in the duration of perfect types as exhibited in this table; which will also 
serve, without any other diagram, fo give an idva of the variations pro- 
duced ina similar mauner in the durations of types that are imperfect. 


19۷۰ Duys are represented by the divisions of the horizontal lines of this 
table. 

‘The paroxysms of fevers arc repiesented by dots placed above‏ ہ۸" 

“yy and helow these lines, 

Sdly, Single dot adove the lines represent single parosysms happening 
towards the middle part of the day, and are pointed out hy the letter d 
(for dirnal) placed at their beginning on the left, 

4thly, Single dots delow the line represent single paroxysms happening 
tonards the middle part of the night, and are pointed out hy the letter 7۰ 
(lor nerternal) placed at their beginning on the left. 

Sthly, "Two doty in one division, one above the line, the other below, 
denote a diurnal and nocturnal parosysm on the same day. 

Gthly, The successions of dots oa the different horizontal lines of the 
table, proceeding fiom the beginning of the line on the left to their در‎ 
mination ou the mht, نمس‎ the different successions of paroxysms 


that occur in fevers of a purfect (ype, (or what are commonly called con- 
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tinued fevers,) which ceasing on the commencement of the neaps, con- 
stitute diferent durations of perfect types; and those will serve also to give 
an idea of the varicty that may be produced ina similar manner m the 
duration of types that are imperfect ; commonly called. remitting and inter- 
mitting fevers. 

Altough single paroxysms will appear from the disposal of the‏ :ہیا 
dots in this table to be confined to the ncaps, and double paroxyams to the‏ 
springs, it must however be understood, that this is not always rigidly or‏ 
invariably true; and they are iepiesented here in this manner, only to‏ 
denote their general and prevailing tendency and course; which must‏ 
always be liable to certain deviations, not only from uncommon perturba-‏ 
tions in the state of sol-lunar influence itself; but also from the usual and‏ 
regular action of this influence happening to exert itsclf upon extraor-‏ 
dinary degrees of paroxysmal propensity.‏ 

8thly. The daily postponing of the paroxysms cannot be casily rvpre- 
sented on a fixed or immoveable diagram of this kind. But the effects 
which it has of shifting their acccssions from mght to morning, about 
the middle of the neaps, is denoted by shifting the single dots, that repre- 
sent the paroxysms at this time, from the nocturnal to the diuinal side 
of the line. ‘Ihe postponing of the paroxysms 1s a plicnomenon that hay 
Leen tuo little attended to in the history of fevers, 


EXPLANATION or TABLE گلا‎ 


This is the second Table in Doctor Curnst’s Medical Reports on the 
effects of water, &c. arranged agreeably to the doctrine of sol-lunar in- 
fluence. 

Vou, VIII. F 
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Tn order to accommodate it to this idea, the column of the January 
anil February aclmissions are removed from the left to the right-hand side 
of the Table; so a8 to bring all the three mouths of the winter interval 
together, and to preserve the natural order in which the acmissions fol- 
lowed cach other, the whole of these two columns is raised one step 
higher: so that the January and February admissions of 1781, are brought 
upon the same line with those of December 1780, and therefore follow 
them, in this Table, as they really occurred ; and so also with all the rest. 


By this arrangement the admissions of January and February 1780, are 
thrown out of their proper place at the top of their respective columns, 
Dut are inserted at the bottom; and thus fill up the vacancies that were 
occasioned by raising the columns in the manner described; and by this 
means the amount of these columns is preserved the same as in the original 
Table. 


The elevation, however, of the January and February admissions above 
the lines in which they stood in the original Table, makes a small altera- 
tion in each of the annual amounts; but as that does not alter the sum 
total, nor affect, in the smallest degree, the present question, it is of no 
consequence. 


TABLE 1+ 


Demonstrates the Pertoptcat Incarass: and Drexeast of Fevers, in جاہ‎ 
dence with the Equinoctial Periods aud Interequinoctial Intervals, at Liv 
pool in England, 


7۷ ۷۳٣ا‎ ‘The Seamer ‘The ا۸۷۷4‎ 
Remisoctial Pernod. Taterequinortal Interval, ری‎ Perel. لے‎ 10۶17 


Fur, Mer.| اسر‎ Mey.| Sun, July | Aug. (Sept | ct. (2: | De, | dew.) Fd. |70 
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Ih 
Extract from a Jounnat, during the late Compaign in Eaver. 
BY CAPTAIN C. B. BURR. 


BOUT three :”اص‎ to the westward of Ginnie, on the opposite side of 
the Nil, are situated the ruins of the ancient temple of Isrs, now 
better known to the Arabs by the name of Dendera; being a corruption 
of Zentyris, which name was once borne by a city, of which the present 
temple is all that remains ما‎ denote its former splendour, That part which 
still exists, is surrounded by such heaps of rubbish, broken walls, and 
fragments of an Arab village, long since mouldered on its parent ruins, 
that little is perceptible in approaching, except five clumsy pillars forming 
part of a detached temple at some distance from the gate, with which it is 
in a right line, though now separated by a tank, filled by the inundation 
of the Nile, These columns are connected at thei base by a stone wall 
in which there appear to have been cight, one at each corner, and one on 
cither side of an entrance in front and rear of the building; which is 
about forty feet long, and possessing nothing worthy attention. 


Beyond this, on the summit, ant partly buried in the mownd of inbbish, 
is a gateway much ruined on the side we approached from, but whose in- 
ternal face is an object of peculiar admiration : its high state of preserva- 
tion, the excellence of its sculpture, the simplicity of the style, the excel 
lent execution of the figures, chiefly female, the hieroglyphics, and other 

Fe 
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ornamental parts, excited my surprise beyond what J had expected or 
thought possible. Jt is probably rather an advantage to the temple, its 
being so surroundid with ruins as to be secreted till you approach suffi- 
ciently near to receive a more perfect impression of its beauties. The rub- 
Bish, however, with which it is choshed up, confines the sight too much, 
and almost precludes the possibility of viewing the building with so good 
an effvct as would arise from a greater choice of situation on the part of 
the spectator, Passing this gateway, the passage through which is also 
beautifully sculptured, we reached, on the right hand, a temple, surrounded 
by a gallery still entire, though almost buried; the whole ornamented 
with a variety of figures, surrounded with hieroglyphics, which doubtless 
explain the meaning of the various objects, some human, others of a less 
definite nature; the workmanship is in very great preservation, but the 
gallery so filled as to prevent our standing ercct, thongh the body of this 
temple, into which we descended, was near thirty fect in height, covered 
with large slabs of stone. The entrance to this edifice is through a cor 
ridore supported on pillars almost buried in the ruins. 


The grand temple, retired from the gateway about fifty yards, presents a 
front of onc hundred and forty feet at the base; at least what is now the 
terreplain: and about sixty feet in height, the rest bemg invisible. This 
part isin the most perfect state; the fillet, torus, and almost every orna- 
mental part, save what the bigotry of the Arabs has induced them to deface, 
being in excellent preservation. In the centre an entrance of nineteen feet 
leads into a peristyle divided by three rows of columns on either side of 
twenty-two ond a half feet circumference, the front row connected to cach 
other, at their bases, by a wall; which, from a part that has been cleared 
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away by the Savane to ascertain the elevation of the building, exceeds ten 

feet in height; from the top of this to the entablature of the columns, the 
space is left open; within are nine pillars to the right and left, (tallying in 
size and design with those in front,) that support the roof of the peristyle ; 
which is ornamented in the most beautiful style, with a vast variety of 
figures, and representations of aquatic scenes. Meny groupes of men and 
beasts are here represented; some perfectly of a terrestrial and familiar na- 
ture, others allegorical, amongst which is a fine figure of a bull butting at 
thenew Moon. The dresses, the utensils, canoes, andanany of the articles of 
the domestic economy of the ancient Eyyptians, are herein represented in 
the most minuteand pleasing manner; aud the éntire state of these figures, 
not only in shape, but colouring, conveys the most perfect idea of the habits 
of the times. A vast resemblance exists in the dresses with those at present 
worn in India; the cholie of the women, the mound, aud many others, claim- 
ing a direct comparison. Tt has often struck me, anc uever more forcibly 
than in contemplating this temple and its sculptures, that there must have 
existed a much greater affinity in the customs of, auc of course a more friendly 
intercourse amongst, the nations of the Lat formerly, when they prrsued 
one system of worship, than since the introduction of Christianity aud وا‎ 
hometanism ; which, by generating the most rooted and inveterate prejudices, 
have estranged the affections of mankind,from those, whom no political dif- 
ference could ever have affected. Of this we had an example even amongst 
the present inhabitants, who, regarding us as infidels, hate us, though we 
cam¢ as friends, Their dislike, however, they found it prudent to conceal; 
but they were not equally reserved with respect to the Hindows, whom they 
often expressed their abhorrence of, This detestation of Paganism has in- 

duced them, and doubtless been their sole motive for taking so much pains, 
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to mutilate every figure of Isis, whose features are chisseled out; and many 
of the other figures, whose situations were not so elevated as to preserve 
them from the destructive contact of the Arab, have suffered almost perfect 
annihilation. Ail beyond it, however, are extremely perfect, and the whole 
ceiling, with one or two trifling exceptions, is entire ; the capitals of the pil- 
ھا‎ arc square, each face having had a representation of Ists’s head on it, 
which, though so roughly handled, the tarban has in no instance been de- 
stroyed, and the colouring of it, the bandeaus, and other decorations, are still 
in the greatest perfection. The stone of which the temple is built is a kind 
of free-stone, As this would not receive either polish or paint, figures and 
hicrogls phics, with which every part of the peristyle, both internally and 
externally, iscovercd, have, in the interior, been plastered over with a fine 
cement, which has not only received 2 polish that has stood the test of 
ayes, but has retained the brilliancy of the tints, particularly the blue, in a 
manner almost incredible, The mystic symbol of the winged Orb, of 
which ieiterated representations decorate the ceiling of the central division 
of the با راومہ ہر‎ extending entirely across, bears the brightest hues; the 
same mysterious type adorns the entablature over the entrance, and the in- 
terioi face of the same part of the gateway; the walls are covered with va- 
uous sculptures, representing different parts of the history of Isis, one or 
two of the principal figures in each, being evidently the same, though each 
compartment into which the wall is divided, represents some separate event : 
hut above the head of Isis, on cach of the sides of each column, the two 
central font ones excepted, is the Deity’s birth, without variation, all most 
clegantly executed, and exact counterparts of each other. ‘The interior 
Tength of this peristy le is oue hundred and twenty-three feet, and sixty-four 
deep; the walls, at either end, wear nine feet thick, decreasing externally as 
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they ascend; the slabs of stone forming the roofs, are over the centie ce 
Jumas, twenty-five feet long, about six broad, and extremely 1۷ ich. 


Hence, by 2 large portal of elegant architectuic, we entered the sestibuie, 
the roof of which, considerably lower than that of the petistyle, 1s suppoited 
by six pillare, three on either side; their decorations much mattated . the 
little that is visible, shews them to be fluted. This room is abuut helt the 
length and breadth of the outer one, but being جا ند‎ filled with rubbish, 
we passed through another large door, intoa room of the sume Itngth and 
height, but narrow enough to admit of large slabs reaching actows withaut 
the intervention of pillars. Apeitures are cut in the ceiling to adit air 
and light; and a passage or door, to the right and left, leads to other paits 
of the temple. Facing the door where we had entered, is another which 
Jed into a third room rather larger, and lighted in like manner fiom above; 
from these there are four doors leading to different parts of the building, to 
the right and left; and a portal facing that by which we had enteied, which 
led us intoa dark recess about thirty feet long, and tweuty-five bioad, whow 
roof in like manner consisted of transversal slabs, ‘Thus probably was the 
great sanctuary, at the further extremity of which was × hole, though 
which we were enabled to descend into avault winch, like the rest of the 
apartments, is nearly filled with earth. We, however, ascertaine! by our 
lights, that the floor above was formed of numerous smail slabs of stone ce- 
mented to each other, and destitute of any other support than what they 
derived from the judicious manner in which they were united. Returning 
hence, after visiting some rooms to our right, we went through a passage 
to the left that ted to an apartment, where we in vain endeavored to main- 
tain our ground against a host of bats, that finally obliged us to resume the 
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course of this passage, which led by many steps of easy ascent, and many 
windings round their centre, to the summit of the temple; in approaching 
which it branches off to the right and left, the latter opening toa corridore, 
within which was a sanctuary, through the floor of which a perforation 
afforded light to 2 part of the temple which had not fallen under our obser- 
vation. On the ceiling of this corridore, which is about twenty fect long, 
and half that breadth, isa curious female figure sculptured in relievo, repre- 
sented in a dent, extended posture. ‘The limbs, though disproportioned, are 
particularly beautiful; it is in the highest preservation, and woithy peculiar 
attention, By some steps projecting from the rear of the peristyle, we جد‎ 
cended to its summit, whence we commanded a fine view of the country, 
Ginie, our camp, and the meanderings of the river; in our rear was a spa~ 
cious burial ground; beyond an eatensive desert. The intervening distance 
19 the Nile was covered with rushes, and a thorny weed which gave the 
country a verdant appearance, and supplicd the place of a luxuriant culti- 
vation. The numerous villages, each shaded by its grove of dates, afforded 
afaint conception of an Indian scene, but the sterility of the ncighbouring 
deserts that bounded the contiacted landscape, forbade the indulgence of 


the pleasing comparison. 


On the slabs are cut the names of several French travellers, who visited 
the place in 1779, and one of ademocrat, dated the year eight. 


Leaning over the temple, I discovered, on the fillet, a Greek inscription 
in astate of great preservation, which I transcribed, and afterwards reyised 
from below ; unfortunately the information it conveys is trifling, and the ob- 
hteration ofa part prevents its being of that utility I had at first anticipated. 
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Though we had ascended by the staiis, the mound of ruins on one side 
presented a more ready descent; and industriously profiting of the moment, 
we lost no time in completing our observations. 


The Frenck have been digging round, and within the temple, in different 
places, to ascertain its dimensions, and we were indebted for our access to 
many of the rooms, to the pains taken by them to discover their entiances; 
for which purpose they have iemoved a great deal of rubbish, The whole 
exterior of the temple is in perfect preservation, except the defacement which 
many of the figures within icach have suffered. On the south and west 
faces are sore very elegant spouts for carrying off water, issuing fiom the 
mouths of couchant lions, decorated with 1ams-horns, ‘The whole summit 
of the temple is disfigued by heaps of mbbish, and fragmeuts of walls, 
as also the mounds which surround it, which probably owe their existence 
to a colonade, or some range of buildings with which it was enclosed, and 
which are now buried. ‘To the southeast, at some hundred yards dis- 
tance, is a ruined gateway boasting little beauty; it is situated at the foot 
of the eminence on which the temple is built, and beng almost beyond 
the range of the present ruins, might have belonged tv some other edifice. 
Some wretched Arabs, who employ themselscs m chgging amongst the 
ruins, brought us a few Roman coins, which we purchased. 


Though we bad been several hours in contemplating the beautiful mo- 
nument before us, yet we had conceived but an inattequate intea of its va- 
tied perfections; so many objects occuried to artest our attention, cach 
discovering some peculiar attraction, that it would have afforded ample ne- 
cupation during our remaining stay at Ginic, to have bestowed on cach 
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the consideration they merited; a circumstance which greatly damped the 
auxicty I had before felt to visit Thebes, where such au infinity of matter 
presents itself to the inquisitive traveller, 


Our Indian followers, who had atteuded us, beheld the scenc before them 


with a degree of admiration bordering on veneration, arising not only from 





aced in several of the figures to their own deities, but 


tion of its beiug the work of some Récekat, who they 





the aflinity they t 








from their conv 
conceived had visited the earth to trausmit to an admiring posterity a 





testimony of supernatural talents, 
۰ 

1 shall dismiss this subject by observing, that though the contempla- 
tion of these surprising monuments of the genius of the ancient Egyptians 
creates « igh idea of their civilization, and respect for their antiquity and 
progress in arts, it is obvious they are greatly indebted to a beneficent pro- 
vidence, which by placing them in a temperature, where the frequent and 
sudden tranyitions of climate seldom if ever occur, has given to their works 
a permanence they could never hase derived from the combined power and 
art of man; though it mast be allowed, that, notwithstanding the apparent 
aridity of the atmosphere, owing to the almost perpetual abseuce of rain, 
the evhatations ' fiom the cireumjacent immdation are so great us to ocea- 
sion, at one petiod of the year, a humidity little inferior to that which 
would proceed from actual inmersion; and which in their consequences 
would الم‎ aflect thot brillizucy of coleming which bis stamped a chas 
Tacterstic pre-eminence on these chef .جیرف‎ 


*Ttis an opmion m Fgypt, thal the tall of thee deus, nol only axerts Ube plague, but cures 
Uhose wine are لاد‎ with it, 


N.B. پتحصحمة‎ in sol TH, of Lis Thavels in Eigyp, gives very correct delineatious of some of 
the most remahable wulptuses of tos temple, 
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TO ROBERT HOME, Esq. 
Seevelary tu the Aucate, Susety. 
sn, 
TE ingenious and learned author of the inquiry into the life and writ- 
ings of Tlomru speaks of abstracted mythology, as the result of great 
searc’s and science: heing a comparison of the harmony and discord, the 
resemblance and dissimilitude, of the powers anc parts of the universe, it 
often consists of their finest proportions and hidden aptitudes, set together 
and personated by a being acting like a mortal. 


Tt is from this and similar observations of this instructive writer, and 
from the history of the /eavens by the Jobe Puen, that Thave been ted 
to investigate the mythology of م7۷۶‎ and to apply their mode of reason- 
ing to a system which has generally been considered as a heap of wild and 
extravagant fable, 


In fact we must view the images of Jada in the light of hicroglyphics, 
and endeavour to develope the allusion: this is the . )yeet of the accompany- 


ing attempts; but I only offer my conjectures; 1 sist upon no hypothesis, 


If these essays should he deemed acceptable by the Society, it will be 
an inducement to me to continue the research. 
: lam, 818+ 
Your obedient Servant, 
J. D, PATERSON. 
Dacca, the 4th Jaousry, 1803. 
Ga 
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BY J. D, PATERSON, ESQ. 


TE Hindu veligion appeais to me to have been originally a reform of 

existing systems, when the arts and scieuces had arrived at a degree 
of perfection ; that it was intended to correct the ferociousness and corrup- 
tion of the tinica, and to reduce maukind to an artificial order on a firmer 
base of polity ; that it was the united effort of a socicty of sages, who re- 
tained the priesthood to themselves, and rendered it hereditary in their fa- 
miles, by the division of the people into separate casts; that it was sup- 
ported by the icgal authority, which, while it controlled, it supported in 
return; that it was promulgated in all its perfection at once as a revelation 
of high antiquity, to stamp its decrees with greater authority ; and that it 
was founded on pure Deism, of which the Gayatri, translated by Sir 
٢ ۱۱۸.۸۸۷ Jones, is a striking proof; but to comply with the gross ideas 
of the multitude, who required a visible object of their devotion, they per- 
sonificd the three great attributes of the deity. 


The first founders of the Zfixdu religion do not appear to have had the 
intention of lewildering their followers with metaphysical definitions; their 
dusctiption of the deity was confined te those attributes which the wonders 
of the creation تہ‎ loudly attest: his almighty power to ereate; his providence 
to preserve; and his power to annihilate or change what he hay created, 


Tn fact, no idea of the deity can he formed beyond this: itis simple, but 
it forces conviction upon the mind. ‘This simplicity, however, was destroyed 
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when they attempted to describe these attributes to the eye by hieroglyphics; 
perhaps letters had not then been invented, in which case they could have 
مد‎ other mode of instruction than by signs and emblematical figures. 


In order to impress on the minds of men a sense of their total and abso- 
lute dependance on him, by whom they live, and from whom they have 
their being, they invented the hicroglyphical figures of 




















Baauma: Visuxu ——————-——Sr'va. 

As embtematical of 
Creation Preservation. Destruction, 

These are referred to 
smauicr 29 PCO nn .انار و‎ 

And painted them 
Red- Blus ———White. 
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had originally five heads, alluding te the five elements; hence in‏ ہسصحمظ 
one of the forms given to 9۷۷۸ as the Creator, he is likewise represented‏ 
with five heads, But the introduction of images soon led the inass of man-‏ 
kinel to consicler these personified attributes as real distinct personages; and‏ 
as one error brings with it many others in its train, men separated into‏ 
sects, each selecting one of the triad, the particular object of their devo-‏ 
tion, in prefcrence to, an¢ exclusive of the others: the followers of Visuwu‏ 
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and Sr'va invented new symbols, cach to ascribe to their respective divis 
nity the attribute of creation. ‘This contention for pre-eminence ended 
in the total suppression of the worship of Branara, and the temporary sub- 
mission of Visunu to the superiotity of Srva; but this did not last 
long; the sects raised crusades against each other; hoides of armed fa- 
natics, under the titles of Sannyasis and Fairdgis, enlisted themselves as 
champions of their respective faith; the former devoted their lives in 
support of the superiority of Siva, and the latter were no less zealous 
for the sights of Visuu: alternate victory and defeat marked the pro- 
mess of a religions war, which for ages continued to harass the earth, 
and inflame mankind against cach other. 


Plutarch has said of the Zyyptians, that they had inserted nothing into 
their worship without a reason, nothing metely fabulous, nothing su- 
perstitions (ay many suppose); but their institutions have cither a reference 
to morals, or tu something useful in life ; aud‘many of them bear a beau- 
tiful resemblance of some facts in history, or some appearance in nature ; 
puhaps in the commencement to lead mankind into superstition was 
not intended nor foreseen; it is a weed that springs up naturally when 
ieligion is blended with mystery, and burdened with perplexing cere- 
monials, The mass of mankind lost sight of morality in the multiplicity 
of rites; and as it is easier to practise ceremonies than to subdue the pas- 
sions, cclemonics gradually become substitutes for real religion, and usurp 
the place of mouality and virtue. 


This scems to have Ixeu the ease with the religions of Mgypt and 
۷ا‎ 
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In the course of investigating the ccicmonies of the Hindus, and in نع‎ 
tempting to develope their meaning, it will be found necessary to compare 
them with the ceremonies and rites of Feypt: the resemblance is striking, 
they mutually serve to explain cach other; aud Ieave no doubt in my 
mind of their connesion, or rather identity. 


The annihilation of the sect and worship of Brana, as the Iswana on 
supreme lord, is allegorically described in the Civichand of the Scanda 
Purdn, where the three powers are mentioned as contending for prece- 
dency, Visunu, at last, acknowledges the superiority of Srva; bnt 
Brana, on account of his presumptuous obstinacy and pride, shad 
one of his hears cut off by Siva, and his puja abolished. 


The intent of this fable iy evidently to magnify the sect of Srva above 
those of Brauata and Visuve ; and if, instead of the Dévatds themselves, 
(who are described as the actors in this allegorical drama) we substitute 
the contending sects, the fable will appear not destitute of foundation in 
historical fact. 


Of the Va'nans, or Visiterrs of the Gons, 


When the symbolica! worship was introduced, the vehicles of the new 
deities were necessarily allegorical: the Shans of the three supreme per- 
sonified attributes were purity, truth, and justice; the first was ر‎ pified hy 
the Swan, which, clothed with unspotted whiteness, swims amidst the was 
ters, as it were distinet fiom, د‎ ! unvallied by them, as the traly pure mind 
semains untainted amidst the sariounding temptations of the world. 
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Gaav'pa and Anv’va are two brothers, the one remarkable for his 
strength اھ‎ swiftness, the other (Anu‘n4) is described as imperfect, and, 
on account of his defects, destined to act as charioteer to the Sun. Anu'wa 
is the dawn, the morning twilight, which precedes the Sun; 0۸80۸ is 
perfect light, the dazzling full blaze of day, the type of truth, the celestial 
Vahan of Visunu. 


Justice, typified in the sacred bull, is the ۶۸۸۷ of 38۳۷۸, The Hull, 
whose body is Paraméswara, and whose every joint is a virtue; whose 
three horns are the three Védat; whose tail ends where 4d'herma, or in- 
justice begins. 


Of Osters, Horus, Trenon, and Beansa, Visanu, and 8۳۷۸۰ 


If we consider the Egyption Ostars not as 2 name, but as a title of 
supremacy, which each sect, as their doctrines became in tun the esta- 
blished religion of the country, applied exclusively to the object of their 
worship; and if we consider it as the same with the Senucrit Tewana 
(the Supreme Lord), it will greatly illustrate the identity of the reli- 
gions of Hgypt and Hindastan, by a close coincidence of historical fact. 
The three great attributes of the Deity had in course of time been erect- 
ed into distinct Deities, and mankind had divided into sects, some at- 
taching themselves to Brana, some to Visunu, and others to 3۷۷۸ 
The contention of schismatics from the same stock, is always more in- 
yeterate than where the difference is total, the sect of Branma claimed 
exclusive pre-cminence for the object of their choice, as being the crea- 
tive power, the Iswana, or Supreme Lord. The two other sects joined 
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against the followers of Brauua, and obtained مد‎ complete a victory as ما‎ 
abolish totally that worship; the sect of Siva, bciog the most powerful, 
rendered theirs the established religion, and claimed for Siva, in his turn, 
the exclusive title of I'swana. The sect of Visuno, or Herr, at length 
emerged from ita obscurity, and, in concert with the followers of the Sacti, 
or female power, destroyed and abolished the sect and worship of Siva; 
thus Visunu, or Hens, became the I's'wara, and his worship the estab- 
lished religion. This seems to have been the case in Egypt; for, if we 
substitute the name of Osrais for Baauma, Honus for Visunu or Hear, 
Trruon for Siva, and Isis for the female principle, the history agrees in 
all.its parts, A proof of the identity of Siva and TyPHxow 1s the title of 
Banoy. Mr. Beyayr says, that “Basow was thought to have been the 
“ same os Trenow, by some esteemed a female, and the wife of that per- 
“aonage,” One of the titles of Siva is Buusaw, or rather Buvvar- 
Tswana, the Lord of the Universe; his consort, in this character, is 
styled Buovan-I'swaat, which may have occasioned the uncertainty 
mentioned by Mr. Bavawt, with respect to the sex of that Deity, since 
Bhuvan (world), or the Universe, is a part of the title of either. 


The Sun is one of the forms of Meat, or Visuxo, Osinis and Horus ac 
both supposed to have heen the Sun. The Jadu expedition of Osints co- 
incides with the adventures of Ra‘sa, one of the incarnations of Visunt, 
‘The fourmonths sleep of Honus tallies with the four mouths sleep of Visunv. 


‘The sacred Bull, the vebicle of Siva, was the embiem of justice, and 
peculiarly sacred to him amongst the Zadians; and the living animal itself’ 
was vencrated at Memphis and Thebes, under the names of Aprs and 311:۳0. 
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The Phailos of Osrnis was an object of worship, and it is known to be the 
hieroglyphic of Siva: and lastly, 0072۹, like Bransa, is described as a 


great lawgiver. 


If the conjecture I have set out with in this article, be considered with at- 
tention, it will account for the mixed character of the Grecian Baccuva, 


The word Suré in Sanscrit signifies both wine and true wealth; hence in 
the first C’hand of the Rémdyan of Va'iutc it is expressly seid, that the 
Décatis, having received the Surd, acquired the title of Swras, and the Dai- 
سر‎ that of sure from not having received it. The Véda is represented 
as that wine and true weglth; and the Dévatés as enjoying it in a superior 
flegree, bring termed Swras: the prince, or supreme leader of the Suras, 
hecame in the Grecian Deity (by × confined translation of the word), the 
god of wine and drunkards, 


Baccnus, or 8ص0‎ was represented by an equilateral triangle; Siva has 
the same hieroglyphic: the woiship of Baccus was the same as that which 
is paid to Siva; it had the same obscenities, the same bloody rites, and. 
the same emblem of the generative power. 


Tn Baccus may be traced the characteristics of each of the personages 
in the Jndian triad ; and this may be accounted for by supposing the Greeks 
to have been deceived by the title Osrnis; they, considering it as the name 
of an individual, mingled the characters and adventures of all the three in 
one personage. Baccus may possibly be derived from a title of Varuas 
rats, Vae-Tva, the لن(‎ of speech, which might be applied to Baauwa 
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as the husband of Sanaswari, the goddess of speech. The Greeke called 
him Bromtos, as Sir Winttam جہآ‎ saya, without knowing why; and 
he was styied by the Romans, Bruaa:: his feasts were celebrated for seve- 
ral days at the winter solstice; from him they were called Brumatia, and 
the winter solstice iteelf Bruma. 


The crescent of Siva may have suggested the horns of Baccnus; and 
his anny of Satyra, and victories in Zndia, shew the resemblance of this نج‎ 
of his character to Visuwu as Ra‘aa, who, with سا‎ amy of monhics. 
overren the peninsula of India. 


Tt was.a common practice with the Greeks to disguise their own ignorance 
of the purport of a foreign word, by supplying ٭‎ word of 2 similai sound, 
but different meaning, in their own language, and inventing astory to agree 
with it: thus Méru, or the north pole, the supposed abude of the Déoatds, 
being considered ax the birth-place of the God, gave rise to the fable of 
Baccuvs's second birth from the thigh of Juritzn, because Meroe, a Greek 
word approaching Mére in sound, signifies the thigh in that language. Siva 
is described as taking the form of a Sink, in the battle of Durca’ and 
Manieua‘auna; he scizes the monster with his claws and teeth, and over- 
throws him, while Durca, with her spear, finishes the conquest by his 
death. Thus Baccus, under the same fom, is described as destroying 
the gisnt Ruacus. 

Unguibus horribilique Mala, 


The Hindy sacrifices to Durca’ and Ca’Li resemble those of Baccus, 
تا‎ 8 
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When the stroke is given, which severs the head of the victim from its body, 
the cymbals strike up, the Sauc'ka or Buccinum is blown, and the whole جو‎ 
sembly, shouting, besmear their faces with the blood; they roll themselves 
in it, and, dancing like demoniaes, accompany their dances with obscene 
songsind gestures, The Abbé Puucue mentions the same particulars of tha 
assistants in the sacrifices of Baccuus. ‘The winnowing fan, the 
AMiystica vannus iacchi, 

ia always used in the rites of Ca’t, ,فص0۸‎ and Dunes’; but the Hindus at 
present affix no other idea of mystery to it, than its being an appendage to 
husbandry ; they usc it as a tray, on which they place, before the image of 
the Deity, the Sesamum or 771, the Afundir, with its lamp, and all the other 
articles used in the ceremony. A tray could serve the purpose; but on alt 
solemnities the rituals prescribe exclusively the use of this van or fan, 
which they call Surp. 


Of Visawu, ae the Cazative 70+2. 


‘The Vaishnavae, in order to appropriate the creative principle to Viszwy, 
make Brauma, whom they acknowledge as the immediate agent of crea- 
tion, to derive his origin from a Lotos, which sprang out of the navel of 
‘Visuau whilst sleeping upon the vast abyss of primeval waters; thus ۷۰5٠ 
becomes superior to Baauma, as being the cause, first, of his existence, 
and secondly, of all created things through hisagency. The Argha isa ۳۴۰ 
sel of copper used by the Brakmensin their puja; its shape is intended to re- 
present the universal Mother, but in the centre of it is an oval rising em- 
Dossed, and by this the Vaishnavas assert, is meant the navel of Visnu, 
from which all things originally sprang; and by the mystic union of these 
two principles of production, it is intended to describe them as identically 
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one, The Saivas, however, insist, that this Omphatic rising کا‎ mcant as 
the emblem of the Ling; hence Siva’s title of Arcuawa‘l'a, and in the 
Agana, Axcua-Is'a, both meaning the Lord of the sacred Vessel Argha. 


۷۱۶۱۱۷۷٢ is represented, in the tenth Avatdr, as the destroying power, 
thus ascribing to him the attribute of Siva. 


Visawo is represented by the Vaishnacas with four arms, and in each 
hand he bears a symbol. These symbols seem intended to unite the three great 
attributes in him, and to express his universal supremacy. The Lotos typifies 
his creative power, (in allusion to the Lofos which sprang from his navel). 
‘The Sane'ha typifies his attributes of preservation, and the mace that of de- 
s'niction ; while the Chacra expresses his universal supremacy, as Chacra- 
Varti, ot Lord of the Chacra, when applied to a monarch, indicates universal 
empire; applied co a Pundit, the possessor of the whole circle of Science, 


Of Siva, as the Cazative Power, and Buava'ni, 
Of ےس سس ولو0)‎ ٤ ۸۷ا ژىس-‎ 

When the personified attributes of the Deity ceased to be considered مد‎ 
mere hieroglyphics; when mankind began to view them in the light of dis 
tinct persons, and attaching themselves to the worship of one or of the other 
exclusively, arranged themselves into sects, the worshippers of 3۷۸ intro- 
duced the doctrines of the eternity of matter. In order to reconcile the 
apparent contradiction of assigning the attribute of creation to the princi- 
ple of destruction, they asserted, that the dissolution anc destruction of 
bodies was not real, with respect to matter, which was indestructible itself, 
although its modifications were in a constant succession of mutation; that 
the power which continually operates these changes, must necessarily unite 
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in itaelf the attributes of creation and apparent destruction: that this power, 
and matter, are two distinct and co-existent principles in nature; the one 
agent, the other patient; the one male, the other female; and that creation 
was the effect of the mystic union of these principles. 


The hieroglyphic of this union was worshipped under a variety of 
names, Buava and Buava‘si, Manapr'va and Mawa’ 35۸۸۶ ke. 
Thus the attribute of creation was usurped from Branua, by the fol- 
lowers of 5۶۸, ما‎ adorn and characterize their favorite Deity. 


This seems to have been 2 popular worship, for a great length of time. 
Two sects, however, sprang up out of it: the one personified the whole uni- 
verse, and the dispensations of providence in the regulation thereof, into a 
Goddess; this sect setained the female symbol only, and denominated them- 
selves Sdcta, a8 worshippers of the Sactl, or female power, exclusively, which 
they called Pracriti; and which we, from the Latin, term nature, 


‘The other sect insisted, that there was but one, eternal, first cause; that 
every thing existing, derived its existence from the sole energy of that firat 
cause (Nirenjen). 


In order, therefore, to express their ideas of the absolute independence of 
this supreme power upon any extra co-operation, they took for their symbol 
the male emblem, unconnected with that of the female; a third sect like- 
wise arose, which intended to reconcile the idea of the unity of godhead 
with that of the existence of matter and spirit; they, therefore, contend- 
ed, that the union of those two principles was so mysteriously intimete as 
to form but one being, which they represented by a Sgure half male and 
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half female, and denominated Hana-Gauri, and Aapuana‘al Ie'wara. It 
is probable that the idea of obscenity was not originally attached to these 
symbols: and it is likely, that the inventors themselves might not have 
foreseen the disorders which this worship would occasion amongst mankind, 
Proffigacy eagerly embraces what flatters its propensities, and ignorance 
follows blindly wherever example excites: it is, therefore, no wonder that a 
general corruption uf manners should ensue, increasing in proportion as the 
distance of time involved the original meaning of the symbol in darkness and 
oblivion. Obscene mirth became the principal feature of the popular super- 
atition, and was, even in afver times, extended to, and intermingled with, 
gloomy rites and bloody sacrifices. An heterogeneous mixture, which ap- 
سور‎ totally irreconcileable, unless by tracing the steps which led to it. 
It wilt appear that the ingrafting of a new symbol, upon the old supersti- 
tion, occasioned this strange medley. The sect of Visinsu was not wholly 
free from the propensity of the times to obscene rites; it had been united 
in interest with that of Siva, in their league against the sect of Baanma, 
as was expressed by an image, called Har-Hear, half Sr'va and half 
Visunv. This union seems to have continued till the time when an em- 
blem of ,an abstract idea, having been erected into an object of worship, 
which had a violent and extended 


effect upon the manners and opinions of mankind. 





It was then that 2 gloomy superstition arose, which spread its baneful 
influence with rapidity amongst mankind ; which degraded the Deity into 
an implacable tyrant; which filled its votaries withimaginary terrors; which 
prescribed dreadful sites ; and exacted penances, mortifications, and expia- 
tory sacrifices. In short, it was the worship of Ca‘z and ن0۸‎ introduced 
by the sect of Siva, which caused asesabscneration of the sect of Visunv, 


<x We 
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and introduced those religious ware which, in distant ages, sem to have 
distracted mankind; and of hich traces are, even at this day, to be found. 


With a view to unite the three great attributes of creation, preservation, 
and destruction in one symbol, the S‘aivas personified the abstract idea of 
time(Ca't), which may, figuratively, be said to create, preserve, and destroy, 
They therefore distinguished artificial time and eternity with peculiar em- 
blems, in which the attribute of destruction, the characteristic of Siva, 
evidently predominates. The personified Sacti, or energy uf each of these 
allegorical personages, was decorated with corresponding emblems. The 
contemplation of the distinctions of day and night; of the light and dark 
divisions of the month; of the six moaths night and six moaths day of the 
Gods (occasioned by the apparent obliquity of the Sun's path); and lastly, 
the contrast of the visible creation with eternal night, suggésted the idea of 
painting Ca‘ white aud Ca'ti black. 


To Siva they have given three eyes; probably to denote his view of the 
three divisions of time, the past, the preseat, and the future. A crescent 
on his forehead pourtrays the measure of time hy the phases of the Moon, 
A serpent forms a necklace to denote the measure of time by years, A 
second necklace, formed of human shulls, marks the lapse and revolution 
of ages, and the extinction and succession of the generations of mankind. 
He holds a trident in one hand, to shew that the three great attributes are 
in him assembled and united. In the other hand isa kind of rattle, called 
“damara, shaped like an hour glass: I am inclined to think, it was really, 
at first, intended as such; since it agrees with the character of the Deity; 
and a sand gheri is mentioned, in the Sastra, as one of the modes of 
measuring time, and of ascertaining the length of a gheri. 
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In the hieroglyphic of the Jfaké Pralaya, (or grand consummation of 
all things, when time itself shall be no mote,) he is represented ag trodden 
under foot by Mana’ Ca'sl, or Eternity. 


He is there deprived of his crescent, trident, and necklaces, to ahew that 
his dominion and powers are no more. He is blowing the trenicndous liorn, 
which announces the annihilation of all created things. 


Mana’ Ca‘tl, black and dreadful, is encompassed by symbols of deatruc 
tion: two of her hands seem employed in the work of death: of the other 
two, one appears pointing downwards, alluding to the universal havoc 
which surrounds her: while the other, pointing upwards, seems to pro- 
miae the regeneration of nature, by a new creation. 


‘When the Sun begins his southern declination, the night of the Gods 
begins: that is, when their supposed abode, Mérs, (the north pole) begins 
to be involved in a night of six months: and, as this period may be consi- 
dered as a type of Mahé Pralaya, the worship of Mana’ ٥۸ف‎ is cele 
brated at the commencement thereof, 


Mana’ ئ0‎ is represented without a crescent, (the artificial measure 
of time,) because it is unnecessary to her character as the hicroglyphic of 
eternity, But the belief of the Hindus in successive destructiona and 
renovations of the Universe, accounts for her wearing a Mund Méié, or 
necklace of skulls, as emblematical of those revolutions, 


Mana'Ca‘s, مه‎ represented.in the caverns of Elephanta, had eight arms. 
Vou, VILL I 
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In one hand he holds 2 human figure; in another 8 sword, or sacrificial 
axe; in a third he holds a basin of blood; and with. fourth he rings over 
it the sacrificial bell: two other arms are broken off; but with the two 
remaining he is drawing behind him a veil, which extinguishes the sun, 
and involves the whole Universe in one undistinguished ruin. One of the 
titles ofthis tremendous Deity is Buarrava, the horrific, but his principal 
designation is Ca’: 0۸7م‎ Rupxa. 


Tf the contemplation of the grand consummation of all created things 
struck the mind of the initiated Bréhmen with awe; the uninformed mass of 
people would not be Jess affected with the dreadful appearance and impla- 
cable character of this Deity. To appease and reconcile د‎ tremendous a Being 
would naturally become an object of the greatest necessity and anxiety; 
the personified metaphor of all-devouring time, presented to their eyes a 
divinity delighting in blood and slaughter; the zeal of worshippers encreased 
in proportion to their terrors. The unenlightened mind dwells with disturbed 
and anxious attention upon horrors of its own creation; and superstition takes 
its form and colour from the objects which excite it: hence arose those bloody 
ites, those consecrated cruelties, and those astonishing penances, which not 
only obtained in رم‎ but pervaded almost every part of the ancieat world, 
Thus × new superstition was grafted upon the old, as much adapted, by its 
‘vain terrors, to degrade the human mind, as the former had been to corrupt it. 


Tf it was intended to instruct mankind in the hieroglyphic language of 
former ages, and to shew them Row absolutely necessary it was, to make ج‎ 
sacrifice of their vices and depraved appetites, before they could render them- 
selyea acceptable to the Deity, could any way be more natural then to typify 
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those viocs by animals whose propensities are analogous to them; and by 
the allegorical slaughter of them before the altar of the Deity, to denate 
the sacrifice required. To the uninformed multitude such an hieroglyphic 
would seom to prescribe the actual sacrifice of the animal, The emble- 
wostical apparatus of Ca’s and Ca'i{ would confirm them in the ciroi; and 
when once the idea was admitted, that the blood of animals was acceptable 
to the Deity, fanaticism would soon demand human victims, Humiliation 
and presents appease earthly princes; but the divinity of fanaticism was 
supposed to require more oostly offetings, and the severest moitifications 
which inventive zeal could suggest; a false pride, and vain ambition of 
displaying superior sanctity, excited an emulation amongst the deluded 
zealots, which ateeled the heart against pain, and supported the suffiiers 
under all their self-inflicted torments, This artificial insensibility acquired 

× the reputation of inspired fortitude; and the admiration of ignorant mul- 
titudes repaid the fanatic for his voluntery tortures. 


Such were the disorders which arose out.of the worship of emblematical 
Deiti 


‘The doctrines of the Savas sccm to have exteuded themselves oy er the great- 
est portion of mankind; they spread amongst remote nations, who were ig- 
norant of the origin and meaning of the rites they adopted: and this igno- 
rance may be considered as the cause of the mixture and confusion of images 
and ideas which characterised the mythology of the aucient Greeks and 
Romans, 


In fact, foreign nations could only copy the outward signs and ceremo- 
nies: they could not be admitted beyond the threshold of the teinple: the 
158 
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currence of sentiment ia sects, otherwise so irreconcilable to each other? 
‘What is intended by a representation, so extraordinary, of the Deity of 
the place: a figure that resembies nothing in the heavens above, or the 
earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth. 


‘These questions will naturally arise upon a view of the accompanying 
drawing, taken from a large picture brought from the temple, in posses- 
sion of Raja Panas'y Ra'u. 


It is a representation of the Swa‘n Jarga, when the images, stripped of 
their ornaments, are bathed. But it is this unadorned condition of the 
image that leads to the discovery of the mystery. 


The Pranava, or mystical character which represents the name of the 
Deity, is thus expressed pe. By making a cypher thereofin this man- 


ner, Sat. filling them up, and giving a body to the central and دہ‎ 
necting part of the cypher, you have 


From this cypher, they have made three distinet Idols; probably, to 
prevent the original allusion from being too obvious to the multitude. 
Subn vra’s place is, however, always between the other two, for she re- 
presents the connecting participle of the cypher; the propriety of her being 
80 situated is therefore evident; and as the actual connection is diasolved, 
Ly the separation of the figures into distinct idols, we sce the reason of 
her being represented without arms, 
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> Carew, a8 Panamr’s'wana, is Jacan-Na‘ts, or Lord of the Universe; 
his half brother is Baraa’m (a terrestrial appearance of Siva); and Sus- 
wappa’ is a form of Dvr. 

To me it appears a stroke of refined policy, in the first founders of the tem- 
pie, to present, as an object of worship, the personification of the tiliteral 
word which is held in reverence alike by all sectaries; and to give ita title 
which each sect night apply to the object of its particular adoration’ ‘The 
intention of the foundation as evidently to render the temple a place of pil- 
gtimage open to all sects, and to draw an immense revenue from the multi- 
farious resort of devotees, The ornaments and apparel with which they cover 
the image, conceal the reul figure from the multitude, and give it an air of 
soystery; the fascination of mystery ia welll understood by the Brakmens. 


Jacay-Na'ma and Bas-Ra'y have both the same form, to shew their 
identity, and their faces have the respective colours of Visuwy and Sfva. 
Considered in this point of view, this temple may be considered as the 
rallying point for the three great sects, It is upon thus principle, that Ja- 
ملاع‎ and Bat-Ra’ appear sometimes with the attributes of Ga+ 
yes‘, to shew that itis one and the same Desty who is worshipped under 
مہ‎ many names and forma, 


On Crisuwa. 


‘When the Vaishnavae separated themselves from the Saivas, théy intro- 
duced anew symbol of the Sun, under the name of Caisnya, as a contrast 
to the horrid rites of Carts, which bad eo disgusted them, 
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Carey, being an incarnation of Visuw, is depicted with the same cla- 
racteristic complexion of dark azure, to identify the Deity in the symbol, 


‘The Earth is represented as a Cow, the cow of plenty; and as the planets 
were considered by the Hindus to be 90 many habitable Earths, it was na- 
tural to describe them by the same hieroglyphic; and as the Sun directs 
their motions, furnishes them with light, and cherishes them with his genial 
heat, Garsaxa, the symbol of the Sun, was pourtrayed as an herdsman, 
sportive, amorous, and inconstant. 


‘The twelve signs are represented as twelve beautiful Nymphs; the Sun's 
apparent passage, from one to the other, is described as the roving of the 
inconstant Carsuwa. This was probably the ground-work of Jayapr'va's 
elegant poem, the Gite Gévinde. It is evidently intended by the circular 
dance exhibited in the Rérjjétré. Ona moveable curcle, twelve Carsawas 
are placed alternately with twelve Go'rls, hand in hand, forming 2 circle; 
the God is thus multiplied to attach him to each respectively, to denote 
the Sun's passage through all the signs; and, by the rotary motion of the 
tnschine, the revolution of the year is pointed out. 


Caisuwa obtains a victory on the banks of the Vamundéover the great ser- 
pent Céliyd Néga, which bad poisoned the air, and destroyed the herds in 
that region. 


This allegory may be explained upon the same principle as the exposi- 
tien given of the destiection of the serpent Python by the arrows of 
Aroi1o, It is the Sun which, by the powerful action of its beams, puri- 
fies the air, and disperses the noxious vapours of the atmosphere. 
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Both in the Padma and Garuda we find the serpent Céitys, whom 
Causa slew in his childhood, among the Deities “ worshipped on this 
“day; as the Pyhian snake, according to Curwena, was adored with 
“ Avouio at Delphi.” 


+ Perhaps this adventure of Crisuxa with the Cdliya Naga, may be 
treed on our sphere, for we find there Serpentarive on the banks of the 
heavenly Yamund, the milky way, contending as it were with an 5 
serpent, which he grasps with both his hands. 


‘The identity of the Avozto Noxros and CatsuwA is obvious: both are 
inventors of the flute; and Cateuwa is disappointed by Turasi in the 
ame manuer 28 Arorze was deluded by Darane, each nymph being 
changed to a tree; hence the Tulasi is sacred to Cursuwa, as the Laurus 
wathto Aroxto, 


‘The story of Na’nzna visiting the numerous chambers of Caidana’s حد‎ 
raglio, and finding Ceranwa every where, appears to allude to the universality 
of the Sun's appearance at the time of the Equinoxea, there being then no part 
of the Earth where he is not visible in the course of the twenty-four hours. 


‘The Demons, sent to destroy Carsawa, are perhaps no more than the 
monsters of the sky, which allegorically may be said to attempt in vain 
to obstruct his progress through the Heavens, 


Many of the playful adventures of Crtsuwa’s childhood are possibly 
mere poetical embellishments to complete the picture. 
Vor. VIII. K 
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Of Ixpna, the Emblem of the Visible Heavens. 

Tam led to believe, that ‘many of the fables, inserted in the Pundnas, 
were invented, either after the real meaning of an hieroglyphic had been 
lost, to conccal that ignorance, or purposely to mislead the masa of people, 
aud prevent too curious and close an inquiry. 


is described, like Arcus, covered with eyes; to aecount for this,‏ جھ× 
the fable relates, that Ivpra, having seen the beautiful wife of a certain‏ 
Rishi*, was anxious to be more intimate with her; but the watchful hus-‏ 
band prevented the intercourse, by airiving unseasonably for the god; the‏ 
enraged saint uttercd an imprecation, and wished that the god might be‏ 
over with representations of what had been the object of his‏ الا covered‏ 
desires; the curse took immediate effect. The god, full of shame, ree‏ 
pented, and, by his entreaties, at last prevailed on the holy man to mitigate‏ 
the curse, by changing the marks of his shame to as many eyes.‏ 


I consider this fable as an instance of the foregoing observation: for 
Twpxa is a personification of the atmosphere and visible Heavens; and, 
of course, the eyes with which he is covered describe the stars. The rain- 
bow is the bow of Inpaa. The water-spout is the trunk of his elephant; 
thunder, lightning, and rain, and every phenomenon of the atmosphere, 
belong to his department; and, like the Jurzrzu of the Greeks and Romans, 
he has his Heaven, a mansion of sensual delights and enjoyment. 


Of Jurrrzx and Evrora, and Jurrrer and Leva. 
‘The Hindus have eight representations of female figures, which, except 





* راغ الا‎ wife of Gotama, 
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in sex, exactly resenible the Deity, of which each is a Sacti, or power, with 
the same attributes aml vehicle: Ma‘us's'waul is the Secti of Maux'sa, or+ 
Stva; Beauat, دہ‎ Baaussta’ni, of Beanwa’; Na‘aa'vanl, of Nana’vena; 
وکسا‎ of Inpaa; Cauma’al, of 0۸۸7765۳۷۸۰ Va'na‘ul, of Visunu, 
in the .۸۷ا‎ Avatér; Nanastwul, of Visunu, in the Narasinka dva- 
tér; and Apara‘sra’, a form of Buava'xi, the female principle: this last 
may be the aphrodite of the Greeks. It is probable that the represcn- 
tation of Ma‘ur's‘wanl, or a female Si'va, riding on white bull, may have 
given rise to the story of Evzora’s ripe: and the representation of Bra‘u- 
ad, or the female Branma’, with the swan, may, in like manner, have 
occasioned the fuble of Juprtem and Lena. These explanations were, 
perhaps, invented by the Greeks to accdunt for symbols, of the meaning of 
which they were ignorant, 


ANNA PERENNA, 


The Romans themselves were ignorant of the history of this goddess, and 
the origin of her rites, although she was an object of their veneration 
and worship. From whence did this ignorance proceed? Waa it that the 
memory of the institution was lost in ite remote antiquity? Or was it an 
adoption of a foreign ritual, without adverting to its origin? 


According to some authors, she was the daughter of Bexvs, and sister of 
Dino, who fled to Barros, king of the isle of Malta, after the death of 
her sister, when Hizaaas, king of the Getuli, attempted to take Carthage, 
Not finding herself safe with Barrus, on account of the threats of Hizraas, 
she fled to Lavaentom in Italy, where ید تھھ‎ was settled: he met ber on 
the banks of the Numicius, and received her into his palace, treating her 
with the respect due to her quality, Lavuwza considered her as a rival, 
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and sought her destruction; but Anna being admonished of this in a 
dream, fled to the river Mionicins, whereof she was made a Nymph, as she 
told those who souglit for her, and ordered them to call her in future 
Avwa Prnexwa, because she should for ever remain under those waters. 


+ placidi sum ساروا‎ Numiet : 
‘Anune pereane lutens Auna Pereana vocor. 
Ovin, Fat. Eis, Sd, Fert, 653. 


The Aibans instituted rejoicings on the banks of the river, with dancing 
and feasting; and the Romans, in imitation of them, did the same on the 
banks of the Zier, ‘The dances and sports were very indecent and lasci- 
vious. 0٢ص‎ has described these festivals, which were celebrated on the 
lath Afarch: they sacrificed to her for long life; annare ct perexnare. 


It is probable that this legend was a popular tradition, merely local, pecu- 
Tiar to the Romans and Albans; but it was not the sole conjecture, for, ace 
cording to Ovin, some supposed her to be the Moon, some Tiremre, and 
others Yo, some imagined she was the daughter of Arias, and some took 
her for Aitautaea, who narsed Juprrer in his infancy; while others con- 
cvived her to be an old woman of Bovilla, who was supposed to have 
fed the people of Rome, in very ancient tines, when oppressed by famine, in 
atniraculons manner, and to have then fled and disappeared in the holy Aven- 
tine Mount, and in gratitude for thie relief this festival had been instituted 
by the Ruxans. 


Amidst so many conjectures, perhaps we may at this distance of time 
discover the mystery at Henares, in Anna Pu'un’a’ De'vi, the Hindu Godl- 
dess of Abundance, whose name is derived from Anva (food), and وط‎ 
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(abundant); let us regularly weigh each conjecture mentioned by 0+10, 10 
jecting only the local story of the deified sister of Dino, and we shall find 
none that is inapplicable to the Jindu goddess. Ist. The Diana of the 
Romans waa represented with a crescent on her forelead; it was her charac~ 
teristic mark. The Hindu goddess, as being the consort of Siva or Ca‘t, is 
decorated in like manner; this may account for her being considered as the 
Moon, gdly. The attributes of Tui, whether she is considered as 
Cears, which was the supposition of Crasens of -flerundria, in his de- 
scription of her obscene mysteries; or as the goddess of justice, piety, and Fi 
virtue, as described by Drononus Sicuzus, are equally applicable to ۸ 
Pu'aya’ De'vi; the conformity of her name and office to the altributes of 
Cunxs isatrikingly apparent. But, if Tremts is justice, picty, and virtue 
personified, the character will equally suit the consort of the god of jus- 
tice, Vrisua I’s'wana, and the lord of the sacred bull, Durraa 114+ 
Sdly. That she was Io, the daughter of Ixacaug, under the form of a cow, 
is a supposition which will not be found inapplicable to Anna ۶۱ 
De'vi, when it is known that the Earth, symbolized as a cow of plenty, 
is one of the forms of the ZTindu goddess. .ط41‎ That she was the daughter 
of Arias, Mata, who was beloved by Jt prten, is a conjecture for which 
a foundation may be traced in the /findu goddess, Might not the name 
of Maya or Mana Maya (the beloved consort of Siva) have given rise 
to this conjecture; the ZZinds term being applied to signify the mother, 
the great mother! Sthly. The swage of Anna Pu‘una’is represented sitting 
ona throne, giving food, with a golden ladle, toan infant Siva, who stretches 
out his little hand toreccive it. Isnot the resemblance particularly striking 
between this representation and the character of Amattnea, who nursed 
Juriten when an infant? Lastly, the tradition of her being the old wo- 
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man of Booilla, which Ovrn himself seems inclined to adopt, is equally 
applicable to Axwa Pu'awa’ Devi, who, according to the Purdaae, under 
the form of an فلہ‎ woman, miraculously fed Vya‘samun1, and his ten thou 
sand Pupils, when reduced to the extremities of distress and famine by the 
anger of Siva, because ٣٣۸ہر‎ had presumed to prefer Visuxo to him, 


+ It may not, therefore, be an unfounded conjecture, that the consort of 
Siva is the point in which all those opinions meet, and that they were 
confined and confused traditions of the goddess of abundance. 


Description of Awa 2× با0۷‎ from the Anwana’ دن6‎ 


She is of a ruddy complexion, her robe of various dies, a crescent on her 
forehead; she gives subsistence; she is bent by the weight of her full breasta; 
Buava, or Siva (as a chifé), is playing before her, with 2 crescent on his 
forehead ; she looks at him with pleasure, and seated (on a throne) relieves 
his hunger; all good is united in her; her names are Ayana’, ANNA 
Purana’ Dz'vi, Brava'ni, and Bua‘cavati. 


EXTRACTS, ' 
‘Sent qoibes سا ؛صط‎ est, quia mensibas impleat annum: 637 
Par Themin, Inachiam pars putat ewe bovem. 
Tovenies, qui te Nymphen Atlantida dicart; 
‘Teque Jovi primos, Anna, dedisse cibos, 660 
‘Mec quoque, quam referum, nostras pervenit 2d aures 
Paina: nec اص‎ diaidet lle fule. 
* Phebe vetns, et nulls etiamnum tute موا‎ 
Fugit; and in sacri vertice montis abit. 
Jam quoque, quem secum tulersut, defeterst ios 65 
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‘Vietus, ot amanis uslbus apta Ceres. 
‘Orta suburbauis سعقصوو‎ fuit Ansa Bovillis 
Penper, eed mundss seduiitatis, ance. 
la, levi trh canoe redinit cxpillon, 4 
Fingebat tremelé rustica libe mam. 670 
Atque ita per populum fem itis mane solebat 
Dividere. He populo copia grata fait, 
Pace domi facth signusn posoere سب‎ 
Qadd si defect ila taliaet opesn, ore 
0۱ Fest, Lib. 3d 


Of the Four Months Steep of Hoxvs and Visuxv. 


The Abbé Prvcue (to whose ingenious work I am so much indebted), 
mentions two bicroglyphics, one taken from the Isiac table, and the other 
described upon a Mummy. They both relate to the sleep of Honvs. 


The one represents a couch, in the form ofa lion, with Honvs swaddied 
up and sleeping on it, Beneath the couch are four jars: an Awusisis 
standing by the side of the couch; and an Isrs at the head of it, in the 
act of awakening Honus. 


When Anvais, or the Dog Star, rose heliacally, the Egyptians consi- 
dered it as a warning to them of the approach of the inundation, during 
which the operations of husbandry were suspended; this suspension was 
deemed 3 period of rest: to express that inaction, Horus waa described as 
swaddled up, unable to use his arms, and sleeping upon this lion-formed 
couch. Anuatsis putting him to rest, because the rising of the Dog Star 
proclaimed that cessation of labour. The four jars denote the four months. 
‘When, by the operations of nature, the water has subsided, and the river 

Vou. VIIL L 
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has been reduced within its hanks, labour is resumed, and Hosvs is awa- 
kened by Isis, or personified nature. 


In the other hicroglyphic, we have the same couch with Horvs swad- 
died up, but in the act of turning himself; there are only three jars under 
this couch, to denote, that this action of turning himaclf to sleep, on his 
other side, takes place at the commencement of the third month. ‘This 
interpretation I have given, because what follows, respecting the sleep of 
Visunu, seems to justify it. Let us therefore turn to the Hindu repre- 
sentation of the four months sleep of Visunv or Heri. 


On ihe eleventh day of the enlightened half of the lunar mouth, ,4ل‎ 
Vianwu begins his repose on the serpent, Sésha, On the same day of the 
bright half of the lunar month, BAédra, he turns on his side; and on this 
day the Hindus celebrate the Jal Yatré, or the retiring of the waters. On 
the eleventh day of the bright half of the lunar month, Carticu, he is awa- 
kened, and rises from his sleep of four months. 


The allusion will he made perfectly clear, when it is known that water 
is considered as one of the forms of Visunv. 


‘The water, rising till it covers the winding mazes of the river's counse, is 
personified by ٢ ۷۵۷ف‎ sleeping upon the serpent Séeha, whose hundred 
heads are the numerous channels which discharge the waters inte the sea. 
As long as it continues to rise, he sleeps on one side. When the inanda- 
tion, huving risen to its height, begins to subside, he turas on the other 
side, When the waters have ran off, ancl the winding banks of the river 
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are completely cleared of the swoln waters of the inundation, he is said 
to have arisen from his sleep, being invoked, and awakened with this 
Mantra, or incantation. 


“The clouds are dispersed, the full moon will appear in perfect brightness, 
* and I come in hope of acquiring purity, to offer the fresh flowers of the 
“ season; awake from thy long slumber, awake Lord of all Worlds.” 


Let us compare the Hinds legend with the Egyptian hieroglyphic, and I 
think no doubt can remain of the identity of Honus and Visieu, or 
Herr; snd if this position be admitted, we shall find ourselves in posses- 
sion of the Key to the Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman mythology. 


Of the Dunca’ 4۸ 


The Abbé Prvcuz mentions an Egyptian hieroglyphic from the Jriactable, 
Honva, armed with an arrow, is slaying a river horse, or Hippopotamos, 
which is surrounded with the leaves of the Lotos, and other aquatic plants, 
He says, “By this monster, which dwells in the Wile, and comes out of it 
٠ to lay waste and devour whatever it meets with, we cen understand nothing 
“ but the inundation.” Honus is the same with Hzar or Visunv. If the 
Saivas admitted in this country 2 similer victory over the inundation, they 
would substitute Siva, or his consort, for the Vaisknava symbol Hozus. 


‘The sphinx, an emblem of the Sun's passage through Lzo and Vinco, 
would suggest the idea of decorating Ca’tf, like the armed Patuas, as 
Vinao, attended by her Sink, or Lion, who is Siva himself in that form; 
and they ascribe to her a victory over the monster AMahish Afra, a giant, 

La 
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with the head of a buffalo: this animal delights in water; and, when he 
comes out of it, is as destructive, by laying waste and devouring the harvest, 
as the Iippopotamas; the latter animal not being ھ‎ native of Hindosten, 
it was natural to supply its place with one which had similar charac- 
teristics. If the Hindw religion was brought from Egypt into India, the 
importers of it would see the ame phenomenon of the annual rising of the 
river; but tley would observe, that in this country it was accompanied 
with heavy rains, thunder, lightning, and storms of wind, an apparent 
war of the elements. Hence the buffalo-headed symbol of the inundation 
was erected into a giant, at the head of a vast army, warring against the 
Gods: the novelty of these phenomena, to the first comers, would sug- 
gest to them this poetical personification, The title borne by ہی‎ in this 
character, is Dunes’, or rather Donoats Na’s'rxf, the remover of difti- 
culties; ax she is a form of Ca'sS, she has the same bloody rites, 


The Abbé mentions the Canopus, ۵ھ‎ 2 jar or pitcher of water, intended 
to make the people acquainted with the exact progress and increase of the 
inundation: he adds, that they used to mark these jars with the figure T 


or asmall cross + to express the jncrease and swelling of the river. 
Canob is the Egyptian word, which is rendered Canopos by the Greeks; the 
information, which this seems intended to convey, was so particularly ne- 
cessary to the مہ وھ‎ that it is no wonder it should, in course of time, 
cease to be considered as a mere sign, and acquire a place amongst the Dei- 
tics themselves. The word Canob, by the analogy of the Sanscrit language, 
becomes Cumbh, which signifies a jar or vase: it gives name, in the Hinds 
Zodiac, to the sign Aquarius, This Cumbh, G'hata, or jar, ix the principal 
object in the celebration of the Hindu worship. It is considered as almost 
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the Deity itself. It cannot be dispensed with; while the image of Duaca’ 
tay be omittedentirely, The Vaishnaoas use the sacred jar, which they 


mark with several crosses in this manner ملا ب0‎ Saivar mark the jar 


with د‎ double triengle, 1 : one triangle signifies Siva, uniting in 
himself the three great attributes: the other triangle is is consort, with the 
same character and attributes. The worshippers of the Sacti, or female 
principle, mark the jar with this figure Vv ۔‎ These marks are called jan- 
tra; they are, in fact, hieroglyphic characters; and there is a vast variety 
of them. The aboveareonly mentioned here, because of their use in this 
Péjé, and as they distinguish three principal sects of the Hindus. 


This coincidence between the Hindu ceremonies and the igyptian figures, 
is remarkably striking. They appear to me to explain each other: and 
we can scarce doubt of the identity, when we consider that this ceremony 
takes place at the autumnal equinox, at which time the season of storms 
and inundation is over, and they are supposed to have been subdued, 
during the Sun’s passage through the signs Leo and Virgo. 


On the Hu'ul of the Hinnus, and the Hrnania of the رسس‎ 


The Romans celebrated the Hilaria at the vernal Equinox, in honous of 
the Mother of the Goda. It was a festival which was continued for several 
days, with great display of pomp and rejoicing: it began the eighth day 
before the of Aprif, or the a5th of Marck; the statue of ت0۶‎ 
‘was carried alfut in procession, and the attending crowds assumed to them- 
selves whatever rank, character, or dresa, their fancy led them to prefer: it 
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wasa kind of masquerade, full of mirth and frolic. In fact, it wes the 
Earth, under the name of Cy arze, which was worshipped at the commence- 
ment of that genial season, when she recaives from the Sun those vivyfying 
rays, which are so adapted to the production of fruits and flowers. Let 
this ceremony be compared with the Hindy celebration of the Hutt, at the 
same period of the year. The epithet of Purples constantly given to the 
apring by the Roman poets, in allusion to the blossoms, which nature, as 
it were in sport, scatters over the Earth with such variety and profusion. 
‘The Findus design the same idea in the purple powder (Abtr), which they 
throw about at each other with so much sportive pleasentry: the objects of 
worship with the Hindus are the Earth and Fire; that genial warmth, 
which pervades all nature at that period of the year: the licentiousness 
of the songs and dances, at this season, was intended to express the effects 
of that warmth on all animated objects. 


The Hindus have likewise their masquerading processions, in which 
Gods and Goddesses, Rajas and Ranis, arc represented; and the ceremo- 
nies are concluded, by burning the past or deceased year, antl welcoming 
the renovation of nature. 


Of the Va'eru ۶۷×۷ of the Hinvvs, and the Vasa of the Romans, 


On the last day of Pawsh, the Hindus make sweetments, with Til, ot sesa- 
sam: it is therefore called 7itiasancrant, It is the day when landholders 
worship the Earth and Fire. The sect of Siva sacrifice a shcep to the Earth; 
and the Vaishnanae offer up theit bloodless oblations to fe. The cere- 
mony is called the Mistu ۶۹۸ Véstuis the habitable Earth. A great ۸44 
was called Va'src Punusu; the expression is used by a raiat to his zemin- 
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dar, 288 title of the highest respect. I think, that, in the name of the co- 
remony, and ia the objects of worship, may be traced the Goddess Vesta 
of the Romans: the Goddess of Nature, under whose name they wor- 
shipped the Earth and Fire. 


The Fable of Bia Buans, invented by the Sarvas to exalt their 0۷۰0۰ 
and Sxct, 


This fable, I conceive, is descriptive of an attempt to abolish the worship 
of the male and female symbols; of the struggles of the contending sects; 
and (asit is the nature of fanaticism to increase and spread in proportion to 
the opposition raised against it) of the final establishment and extension of 
that worship. It seems a story invented by the Saivas, to shew the imbe- 
cility of their oponents, and to exalt their own doctrines, 


Dacsua celebrated a yajuya, to which he invited all the Dévatds, except 
his son-in-law, Siva, His consort, the Goddess, being hurt at this exclu- 
sion, went into the assembly, and remonatrated, but in vain; she expired 
with vexation upon the spot. Sivs, upon hearing this, throws his Jeté, or 
plaited hair, upon the ground, and from that produces Bix Buana, 8 furious 
being, armed with a trident, who immediately attacks, and disperses the 
whole assembly; puts a ssp to the sacrifice; and cuts off the head of 
Dacsua. Siva tookup br hndy of his deceased consort, and placing it upon 
his head, in a fit of madness, danced up and down the Earth, threatening 
all things with destruction. Visuwu, at the request of the other Dévatés, 
with his Chacra, cut the body of Sari into fifty one pieces, which Siva, in 
his frantic dancing, scattered in different parts of the Earth. Each place 
where a part fell became a place of worship, dedicated to the female Power: 
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and the frenzy of Siva subsiding, he ordained, that the Livea should like- 
‘wise be worshipped at each of those places; and Dacsaa, on condition of 
embracing the doctrine of Siva, was restored to life, degraded with the head 
ofa goat instead of hisown. I should imagine that the furious Biz Buane, 
produced by Siva, was a vast body of fanatics, raised by the Brahmens of 
that sect, who might, at that time, have been both popular and powerful; 
probably this was a vast body of fanatic Sannyasis, interested in the dis- 
pute by personal motives, as well as instigated by their Brahmens, 


‘The attempt to abolish the worship failed, and served to establish it 
firmer, and extend it Garther than ever. The Gods themselves are repre 
sented as the actors, instead of their votaries; but it may allude to some 
commotion that really happened. Probably the heads of those sects, which 
had introduced thia symbolic worship, were alarmed at the progress of it, 
and at the effects produced on the morals of the people: they wished to 
abolish it when it had taken root too deeply; and as they bad introduced 
it, Siva is described as the son-in-law, and Sati as the daughter of Dacewa. 


On the Venznation paid fo Kinz. 


This superstition appears to me to have arisen from the humanity of the 
first legislators, to prevent the horrid practices which were prevalent in 
the ancient world, and which exist to this day in Abyssinia: 1 mean the 
savage custom of devouring the flesh of the living animal, tora from it while 
roaring with anguish, and expiring in protracted agony. 


Te eradicate 2 practice so detestable, and dreadfully cruel, they might 
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consider difficult, if not impossible in the then existing state of society, with- 
out interweaving the preservation of so useful an animal, with the indispensa- 
ble duties of religion, They therefore rendered it sacred. 


‘The Bull was made the emblem of Justice, the vehicle of S'rva; and the 
Cow, «form of Bua’vant, and the emblem of the Earth. A mere civil in- 
stitute, might have been deemed inadequate to work the intended reform. 
But an indispensable duty, enforced by all the sacred obligations of religion, 
as thought more likely to produce the effect; as having more hold upon the 
human mind: especially when that religion was promulgated as the immediate. 
revelation of the Deity. 


Mankind naturally rush into contrary extremes under the impulse of reli« 
gious zeal; and the animal, which had been the subject of yoracions cruelty, 
became the object of religious veneration and worship. 


‘When there animals were thus exalted, the slaughter of them was considered 
as asacrilege: it wasa natural consequence, But superstition did not stop 
there ; the dung came to be considered as pure; the Hindus use it diluted 
with water, and mixed with earth, to purify their shops and houses : the spot, 
on which they eat, is plastered with this composition; and the idols are purified 
by a mixture of the dung, urine, milk, curds, and butter of the animal ; nay, 
a small quantity of the urine is daily sipped by come: every part of the ani- 
mal is dedicated to some divinity wth appropriate invocations; and what ori- 
ginated in policy, has ended in gross superstition. The hortid repasts of the 
antient world are frequently alluded to. Itis said of Oxrnzus, Gedibus ef victu 
Sado deterruit; notwithstanding, which the Grecians are reproached by Junius 
Funutevs with perpetrating these horrid repasts, as part of the ceremony 

Vou. VIEL. M , 
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in the Disnysiacs—Vivum loniont dentibus tourum, فب‎ epulas annuis 
commemorationibus excitantes ;—and مفلاسمبچد‎ ix orgiis Bacghi, inter ebrias 
puellas ct -vinolentos senes, سم‎ Scclerum Pompe prosederet, alter, nigro omictu 
seler; alter, ostenso angus serribilis ; alter, eruentus ore, dum viva Pecoris 
membra discenpit. Jul. Firmis. De trrore profanarum Religionum, This horrid 
custom was very antient ; and I suppose, with Mr. Bruce, thet the prohibi- 
tions in Deuteronomy were particularly levelled at this execrable practices 
and this evidence, ¥ think, strongly corroborates my suppasition. The Egyp- 
dians seem to have extended this policy to sheep and goats: for the ram was 
worshipped at the ہہ‎ equinox, and the goat was worshipped at Memphis, 


REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING ESSAY. 
BY H, T, COLBBROOKE, Ean. 


Suvenat points, relative to the religious ceremonies of the Findus, and 
their mythology, which the preceding Essay has tonched upon, seem to re- 
quire elucidation, independently of the purpose, for which they have been 
there mentioned. The following remarks are therefore subjoined, with s view 
of adding some information on those subjects. 


P. 68. The eight S‘actis or energies of as many Deities, are alto calted 
Méivis or mothers. They are named Baa’xur, &c. because they issued from 
the bodies of Bra’ama and the other gods respectively % 





© Raza دہ ندب طبر‎ the Amrapthe, 
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In sdme places, they are thus enumerated: Ban’nmy’, Ma’ue’s'wanr’, 
Avepey, ۱۷ ,ضا‎ Vareun’avi’, Cauma’as’, Cua’wun'pa’, and Cran- 
enrca’, However, some authorities reduce the number to seven; omiting 
Cxa’mun’pa’ and Cuancniea’; but inserting 0۸0+7۷ و‎ 


Paarens ate addressed to the Mdi%s on verious occasions ; especially in 
the Cavackas, or defensive incantations. I shall cite two by way of example ؛‎ 
and subjoin extracts from the Mérsand'lya purkn'a, descriptive of these gal 
deases, 


* Max Baauma‘ny’, conferring the benefit of all benedictions, protect me 
on the east; and Na’ra’ran’1’, on the south-east, for the sake of realising 
every wish 5 ص۸ 0×۲ ل5۸(‎ too, on the eouth, rendering every thing auspi- 
cious; Cua’non’x’, on the south-east, discomifiting all enemies; and, on 
the west, Cavata’ar’, armed with her lance and slayer of foes: on the north- 
west, Avana’s1Ta’, the beauteous giver of Victory; on the north, Va‘na’ny’, 

" fgtanter of boons ; and on the north-east, Na’nasimny’, the banisher of ter- 
tour, May these mothers, being eight Deities aud active powers, defend me,” 


Another incantation simply enumerates the same eight goddesses; and 
proceeds thns: “ may these and all Méérls guard me with their respective 


weapons, on all quarters and on every poiat. 


In the Dévi métdtmya, the assembling of the Mairfs to combat the demons 
is thus descnbed. ‘The energy of each god, exactly like him, with the same 
form, the same decoration, and the same vehicle, came to fight against the 
demons, The S'actiof Beansca’, girt with a white cord and bearing د‎ hollow 
gourd, arrived on s car yoked with ewans: her title is Braxaa’myy 

Ma ۰ 
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Ma‘su's'want’ came tiding on a bull, and bearing a trident, with a vast serpent 
for aring, andacrescent fora gem. Cavaa’ni’ bearing a lance in her hand, 
and riding on a peacock, being Ambcé in the form of Ca’atics’ra, came 
to make war on the children of Dirz. The Sacti named Vaisuw’avi’ also 
arrived, sitting on aneagle, and bearing a conch, a discus, a club, a bow, 
and a sword, inher several hands. The energy of Harr, who assumed the 
unrivalled form of the holy boar, likewise came there, assuming the body of 
۷۸۸۸۵۸۷ Na‘nastwsr’ too arrived there embodied in a form precisely 
simular to that of Naiatwna, with an erect mane, reaching to the host of stars, 
Arnpar’ came, bearing the thunderbolt in herhand, and riding on the king 
of elephants, and in every respect like ,۸ھ(‎ witha hundred eyes. Lutly, 
came the dreadful energy named Caawpica’, who sprang from the body of 
Dr'vi’, horrible, howling like a hundred shakals: she, surnamed, Arana’ 
ار‎ che unconquered goddess, thus addressed In’a’na, whose head is en. 
circled with his dusky braided locks,” _ 


The story, which is too long for insertion in this place, closes with there 
words: ‘Thus did the wrathfal host of Mdtris slay the demons,’ 


In the Uttara Calpa of the asme Purds’a, the Méitrts are thus described, 
*Cua’mun’p’a’ standing on × corpre, ٤۸۷۸”, sitting on a buffalo, Arwpay’ 
mounted on an elephant, Varsum’avs’ borne by an eagle, Ma’ne‘s want’ 
riding on a bull, Cavma’ar’ conveyed by a peacock, Bra‘uatr cartied by ٭‎ 
swon, and Apana‘siza’ revered by the universe, are all Matris endawed 
with every faculty,’ 


Tt thay be proper to notice, that Caa'uun'na, Cnancuica’ 
4 and 


Cuan’pica’, are all forms of Pa‘avaty’. According to one legend, Cua’. 
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son‘pa’ sprang from the frown of Pa’avact, to slay the demons Cnaw’pa 
and ۸د35‎ According to another, the mild portion of Pa‘avart issued 
ftom her side, leaving the wrathful portion, which constitutes Ca’zf or the 
black gooddess, 


Cavva'af is the energy of Covn’aa, the deformed god of Riches. 31۷۸۸۷۰ 
راد‎ mentioned by Mr. Parzsson, and alsoin the prayers or incantations 
above cited, is the same with Vaisur’avi. 


P.69. Awma-eu’an’a’ px’vf, or the goddess who fills with food, is the 
beneficent form of Buava’sf; and very similar to Lacanaf or the goddess 
of abundance, though not the same Deity. She is described, and her worship 
isinculcated, in some of the Zuntras; but notin the Purdias, so far 981 can 
learn, except in the Siva punin’a ; and the legends, concerning her, are not 
aumerous, She haa s temple at Benares, situated near that of Vis'wr's'wana, 


Inaddition to Mr. Parenenn's quotations, it may be ahgerved, that SLLIUS 
Iranicus (Punic. 8, v. 26, 184) makes the nymph, who was worshipped in 
Haly, to have been Anwa, the sister of Dino: and Macrosrus says (Sat. 
1, ¢, 19), sacrifices, both publick and private, were offered by the Romansto 
ANNA PERRENA; uf onnare, perennaregus, commod? liceat, 


Perhaps Awwa-o‘an’s’ may bear affinity to Annona. Certainly this 
term, either in itsliteral sense, or دہ‎ personification (Srxucz’s Polymetis, 
dial. 10), is nearer to the Senterit anna, food ; then to its supposed root anus, 
ayear. 


7:74. The Jala ydird, here mentioned, is not universally or generally ce- 
Tebrated; and accordingly it is not noticed in various treatises on the calendar 
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of HHindtt feasts and holidays. The Visko'u Phermbttara, cited in the Madama 
roina, docs indeed direct, that, on this day (11th Biidra in the bright 
fortnight), a jar of water, with certain other specified articles, be given to × 
priest; and the Lhawishya requires, that Jana’apana, or Visuy’v, be wor- 
shipped with appropriate prayers: but the ceremony, to which Mr, Parza- 
sun allucesp must be a difftrent one ; and, if I am rightly informed, a festival, 
which bears the designation mentioned by him (Jale yétr4), is celebrated at 
the temple of Jacanna’s'14, and perhaps at some other places. 


P. 77. At most festivals, no Jess than at that of Duxca’, a jar of water 
is placed, and consecrated by prayers, invoking the presence of the deity or 
deities who are on that uccasion worshipped: adding also invocations to 
Gangé anid the othes holy rivers. “When the celebration of the festivil is 
completed, the holy water, contained in the jar, is employed by the priests to 
sprinkle or to bathe the person, who commands and defrays the celebration. 


Various yantras, ur mystical تسد ححسیظ‎ nuurks, are appropriated to the 
several Deities, and to the different titles of each Deity. Such figures are 
usually delineated on the spot, where 4 consecrated jar is to be placed. These 
yantrar, which are supposed by superstitions Hindus to postess occult powers, 
are taught in great detail by the Yantras or Agama Sdsira: but seem to be 
unknown to the Védas and Purdnas. 


P. 78. The ملظ‎ is said, in some Purdaa, to have beén instituted by 
the,king Aunanfsiza (the great grandson of Buac{ea'xa), according to 
instructions ftom Na‘aepa, for the.purpose of counteracting a female demon 
aamed D’xun‘n'xs’, whowe practice it was to destroy children, In its origin, 
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this festival does not seem to have bad any connexion with the vernal equi- 
nox, nor with the close of the year; but with the close of winter and the be- 
ginning of Vasania, or the Jndian spring, However, it now corresponds with 
the end of the lunar year, and the approagh of the equinox. 


P.79. The Tile sancrénti, or day on which the sun passes ftom Dhanush 
into the sign Mecara, is the festival of the winter solstice, It must have been 
to fixed, at the period when the Zndian calendar for the solar year was reformed, 
and the origin of the ecliptick was referred to the first degree of Mésha, It 
ضف‎ its name from the ordained use of file or seed of Indian sesamum, six 
different ways, in food, ablutions, gifts, and offerings: or, according to a 
vulgar explanation, it is so called, because thenceforward the days increase at 
the rate of a sila or grain of sesamum in each day. A similar festival is regu- 
lated by the lunar month; and hss several times shifted its day. It is kept 
on thetwelfth of the bright half of Mégha, according to the ہ۰۸۷‎ d'hermét- 
tara; and on the eleventh, according to other authorities. Probably it once 
belonged to the first day of the lunar Mégha. 


The Péstu دد بد ہنم‎ annual ceremony, is peculiar to D'kded and district 
contiguous to that province : but is not practised in the western parts of Ben- 
gel; and, so far as 1 am informed, is altogether unknown in other parts of سا‎ 
dia. . The word ۶۸۸ signifies, not the habitable earth in general, but the 
tite of a house or other edifices in particular, 


Vv. 


EXTRACTS fromthe ,تھذیب الہنطف‎ or “ Essence of Loatc,” 
propesed as a small Surrtement to Arabic and Persian Grammar; 
and with a view to elucidate certain Points connected with Oriental 
Literature, 


By FRANCIS BALFOUR, En. 
INTRODUCTION. 


ALTHOUGH the works of Amstorex were translated into Arabic man y 
centuries ago, and there be no doubt that the system of logic generally as- 
ctibed to him constitutes, at this time, the logic of all the nations of Asia 
who profess the Mahommedan faith, yet I do not find that this point has been 
diroctly confirmed by translations from the Arabic or Persian into che lan~ 
guages of Europe, At least none that I know of haye appeared in .ماف‎ 


‘The following extracts taken from o Persion translation of the Tehueeh ul 
Mansik, or Easence of Logic, an Arabic treatise of considerable repute, seem 
to place this question beyond doubt, by their close coincidence in every point 
with the system referred to AnisToTLE. 


To the logical system of this wondcrful genius, modern philosophers of 
distinguished eminence, and amongst these, Lard Karmgs, have not hesi- 
tated to impute the blame of retarding the progress of science and improve- 
ment in Exrope for two thousand years, by holding the reasoning faculty 
constrained and cramped by the fetters of syllogism. 


From some of thée xiracts contained in this paper, it will appear, Ist. 
That the mode of reasoning by Zuduction, illustrated and improved by the 
Vor. VIII. N 
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great رصع اما‎ in his Organum Novum; and generally considered as 
the cause of the ripid progress of science in later times, was perfectly known 
to Anserorre, and wa, distinctly delineated by him, as 
gation that le-ds to certainty or truth *; and 2dly, that AnisToTLE was 


method of investi- 





perfecily acquainted, not merely with the form of Induction, but‏ مل( 
with the proper materials to be employed in carrying it oo—Facts and Lx-‏ 
periments.‏ 


We are therefore led to infer, that all the blame of confining the human 
mind for s0 long a time in chains by the forms of syllogism, cannot be fairly 
imputed to Axtsro7ux; nor all the merit of enlarging it and setting it free, 
ascnbed to Lord Veaviam. The vast extent of Anrsrorze’s learning and 
knowledge, and the singular strength and penetration of his mind haying, 
naturally, encouraged him to undertake a complete analysis of all its powers, 
the doctrine of syllogism became, of course, a conslituent and necessary part 
of his comprebensive system. And if succeeding philosophers attracted by 
its ingenuity and beauty, have deserted the substance in pursuit of the sha- 
dow, tle pernicious consequences of this delusion, caunot, justly, be referred 
to him ۰ 


۴ Vide the Section of Inducti m. 
۲ Vide the Section of the mttes of Spllogism. 


$ On the Gh of July 1803, when this paper was delivered to the Anatict Society, 1 had 
beard ol Di. Gitcsia’s ad nurable exposition of the this and palius of Anistorins but bad 
never ben fortunate اید‎ to meet with it, or to know any tlung of his seatiments on this 
qoeativn, woiil the 13ub ot Ae.ember, when the accidental sale of × private library gare me an 
opportunity of parehasing :t. I ruin the perusal of this wonderful book, Ihave now the satite 
{action to discover, that the conjec:ures which 1 bad Leen led to draw from these scanty mate, 
tials, are c mpletely condiruted by the opinion of an anthor, who is probably belter qualified 
than ay preceding commentator on AxistoTis’s works to decide دہ‎ this subject—Vide 
Gi را< وجوم واجھت‎ Vol. 1 page 68, 76. 78, 79, &e. 
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The discussion of these points, being in some degree curious, and not alto- 
ether unconnected with the pursuit of Oriental literature, may not be unsc- 
ceptable to this Society. But, taken in another view, I conceive that they 
may become in some respect uscful. A scientific analysis of the reasoning 
faculty, delineating all its powers and operations, and affixing to each an ap- 
propriated form of expression, gives, naturally, to those who acquire it, ھ‎ 
mode of thinking that is accurate and profound; and establishes amongst the 
learned a peculiar style, more precise and enlightened than that which is em- 
ployed by the multitude in the common transactions of life. 


By assisting the Oriental student to attain this degree of improvement, I 
have flattered myself that these extracts may become useful. This is the mo- 
tive that first induced me to take the trouble of translating them into English ; 
aod they are now submitted to the Society, not asa part of metaphysical 
learning, but as a more advanced stage of grammar and syntax : and therefore 
as a Supplement that may contribute to form a more complete system of .4ra- 
big and Persian Philology. Whilst grammar and syntax teach only genesally 
the various forms of words and sentences, logic, proceeding further, may be 
considcred as the art of selecting words and arranging sentences into all the 
fornis that are required, for expressing with precision, the different steps and 
operations of the reasoning faculty ; and therefore as the Aighest and most im- 


portant degree of classical improvement. 


Na 
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or? تفصیل‎ 


ہاب اول 0 تعربف مشتہل ہر چھار Saad‏ امت 
فصل اول در دلالت 
فصل p99‏ در pide‏ 
uss‏ چھام در تعریفات 


باب دوم درحجت مشتہل بر ats‏ نصل امت 
نصل اول در ayes‏ 
فصل دوم درتیاس 
فصل ae‏ در استترا 
فصل چھام در تثیل 
فصل پنجم ذر تسم قیاس بعسب ماام 


00 .5 غانا 5گ 


In the Name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful! 
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0 EXTAACTS FROM THE 


نصل در مقلمه 


Coal ee ذر لغت پیش کرنہ شدہ وذر اصطالم مقدمه ان‎ anda 
موتوف است ہر او شروع در شر علم بطریف بناي و شناساي‎ af 
تصائیف بر ان جاري شدہ کہ پیش از شروع‎ Jal عادت‎ gly 
چیز‎ Om میارند و انرا مقدمه نا مند و در ان‎ lo ارول نصلی‎ 
غایت العلم ی‎ ple یعنی تعریف‎ ou! py ہذکور میشون‎ 

قاید, علم موشوع العلم یعنی انچە دران علم ازعواض اتی او 
OLS amy‏ چنانچه بدن انسان در علم طب و کلہہ و کلام در 
علم ga‏ معرف وحجت phe yO‏ منطف 


پس بدالکہ علم یعلي صورتحاصل درعقل از دو حال ببرون 
Camas‏ نقط حصول صورتشی است در عقل یا حصول صورت Get‏ 
در عقل بااذعان یعنی ایقاع نسبت است اول تصور است و 
(it‏ تصدیقي اما تصور خواء درک امر منعد دو باشد چنانچه 
تصور زید و عہریاارک چیزي باشد ہا نت غیر تامہ چنانچه 
تصورغلام زیں پا با نسبٹ del‏ باشد لیکن جرییە ORLY‏ انشاییه 
sya ampli atl‏ اشرب یا نسبت aye‏ باشد لیکن غیر 
اذعانی چنانچە درصویت رورغم Ey‏ 
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THE PREFACE, 


A PREFACE in common language is that which ispot first. Technically 
it is that which is necessary to the explanation of any science with clearness 
and perepicuity. Is has therefore become an established custom with authors; 
previously to the introduction of their subject, to appropriate the first chap- 
ter to this purpose, calling ita Preface. Under this head are comprehended 
three different articles; ist, The natere or description of science; 2d, The 
end ot use of the scicnce; 3d, The subject of the science ; or those of its دہ‎ 
sential parts that are to be investigated or considered; such as the human 
body in medicine, words and sentences in grammar, and di finitiow and demone 
stration in logic. 


Accordingly let it be understood, that knowledge, or images acquired by 
the mind, is of two kinds; either the simple impression of an object, or the, 
Production of an image by reflection, that is, by relation, The ie is per- 
ception, the second intellection or judgment, 


Perception is either the idea of a single object, auch as the idea of Zerp ;- 
or of several objects, such as thie idea of Zein and Oman. Or it may be the 
idea of an abject standing in a relation that is imperfect ; for example, the 
slave of Ze1; or in relation that is perfect, in which case it must not be 
connected with a predicate, but without one, such as the exreb, (i. -( brat 
thou, Tt may also be in construction with a predicate, provided that it imply, 
مہ‎ conclusion; يہ‎ in the idea of conjecture and doubt. 
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as زین‎ af اعتقان اورڈن با اینعنی‎ asin تصدیف‎ Ll 
زید قایم نیسٹ‎ of GAUL است یا اعثقان اوردن‎ 
این ٹر دو بغرورت یعنی بالبدافت بي تیام‎ Opt و منقسم‎ 
+ یعنی‎ BY یعنی بدھی و التساب‎ rye دلیل بطرف‎ 
pH نظری: پس چھار نسہت حاصل میشون تصور بدبھي تصور‎ 
om 
معلوم تصوري و‎ 
سجھول تصوريی‎ 
تصدیف بدبھي و تصدیف نظري یعنی‎ 
تصدیتیيی‎ ee 
اما معلوم تصوري چنانچہ تصو رحرارثا و برون‎ 
و مجھول تصوري چنانچە تصور حقیقت ملنا رجن و‎ 
lal af ( dad و معلوم تصدیقیيی چنانچە تصدیق ایۂ‎ 


روشن است 
و مجھول تصدیقی چنانچہ اینہعني af‏ عالم حادث است 
و صائع سوجون امت ‘ 


ونظر دراصطالم ایشان ملا alia‏ معقول است برای تحصیل 
مچھول یعلی ملا Gp ges in‏ امت و معلی تصدیقی 
براي alts‏ مجھول تصوري و مجھول تصدیقی ر کاگی رو 
(ca‏ سیشون ۵ر J‏ مذکور خطا 
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Intellection or judgment consists in giving assent to some proposition, such 
as “Zein is standing,” ot ھ۹2‎ is not standing.” 


Exch of those, namely, perception and intellection, arc necessarily divided 
into two kinds, viz. Those acquired by intuition without any previous argument 
or proof, and therefore called intuitive; and those acquired by investigation 
and reasoning, and therefore called demonstrable. We hove therefore esta- 
blished four distinctions, viz. perceptions intuitive, and perceptions demon- 
strable : or in other words, لو‎ 


1, The known perceptible, 
2. The unknown perceptible 5 
and intellection or truth intuitive, and intellection or truth demonstrable; 
in other words, 
3, The known demonstrable. 
2, The unknown demonstrable, 
The idea of heat and cold, is an example of the known perceptible. 
The idea of angels and genii, isan example of the unknown perceptible, 
The proposition that the sun shines, is an example of the known demon. 
strable ; and 
‘The proposition that the world was created, and that there is a Creator, 
is an example of the unknown demonstrable, 


Tn the language of logicians, examination or inspection is the contem- 
plation of the thing known to oltain a knowledge of the thing unknown; 
that is to say, the contemplation of the known perceptible, and the 
known demonstrable to obtain a knowled; ¢ of the unknown perceptille and 
unknown demonstrable; and as mistakes often happen in this mvesti- 

Vox, VIII. oO 
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پس ناکربر است از تانونی یعنی قاعدم کليی af‏ نکاغدارن 
hod‏ از خطا در 9 وان تانون منطف است 


پس gull‏ تھیں رس all‏ یعنی علم متطف Gol reall‏ 
است af‏ در yy Pd loge sly‏ از خطا در PE‏ مقدوم be‏ 


Sy ;‏ در Mal‏ ایشان ترتیب Sel yolo‏ چند معلیم ee‏ 
تا برساند بطرف مچھول و شہلاغایت علم ٹیر و cal‏ ومہدشک 


ot 


بای مانك موضوع العلم و ان aglaw‏ تصوري است و معلور 
تصدیقی با این حیثیت af‏ موصل است بطرف مجھول Sapa‏ 
و مجپول تصدیقي اول‌ا معرف کوپند و WU‏ حجت اما 
معرف چنانچہ تصور حیوان ناطلف af‏ موصل Cou!‏ بطرف انسان 
و حنجت چنانچہ العالم متغیر و کل متغیر حادث af‏ موسل 
است بطرف تصدیفک af (dt!‏ عالم حادث است 


باب اول در تعریفغ 


فصل اول ذردلالٹ 


دلالت در امطلام ایشان بودن شی است باین حیثیت کە و 
اجب شون از ple‏ ان علم ۵یکر اولرا دال کوپند وثانی را سدلول و 
دال کر لفظ است bi we‏ کوپند و اکر غیر لظا اس لت 
غیرلفظی وجبلہ بر شش قسم منقسم میشود دلالت لفلی وضع 
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gation, there is indispensibly required some general rule to preserve the mind 
from falling into n error in the process of thinking. This rule is logic. 


From this dise sion, therefore, it appears that the Nusure of logic may be 
defined “ A لگ جج‎ rule ahich guards the mind against errors in thinking,” 


But in the lang iage of logicians, thinking is an arrangement of certain 
things known, to ottsina knowl d::* of thingsunknown, Consequently the end 
‘or use of logic likewise Lwcomes ovvious and manifest. 


‘There now rcmains to be examined, only the suAject of logic ; and this 1s 
the known perceptible and th: known demonstrable, in such a form as to lead 
to the unknown perceptible and unknown demonstrable. ‘The first of these 
is called definition ; the second demonstration or proof. “ The idea of an ani- 
mal endowed with the faculty of speech,” leading to the idea of man, is an 
example of definition. The proposition, “The worl! is liable to change, 
and every thing linble to change is created,” leading to the conclusion 
that the world was created,” exbibits an example of demonstration, 


PART (×× 6 ۰ ۷۶ء8‎ 8. 


Sect. 1 Ov Expnrssiow. 


Expagssiox in the technical language of logicians, is the existence of a 
thing in such general uce, that there necessasily or inresistibly ariees from the 
knowledge of that thing th: knowledge of another thing. The first they call 
the Sign, the second the thing si,nefied. If the sign be a word, they call خ‎ 
verbal expression : ant if nor a werd, they call it expression nots sbal 5 and 
thece two together comprehend six different distinctions; $. A signed ex~ 

oO2 
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ye دلالتا‎ Gb لفظی‎ wis دلالت غیر لفظی 3 ضعيی‎ 
اسا‎ (sis غیر‎ eo (sis لنظیيی‎ wie طبعی‎ eo 
2 wld بر‎ oy) LW چنانچد دلالت‎ Gt? لفظی و‎ aye 
دو‎ cade تشخص و دلالت غیر لفظی و معی چنانچە‎ 
a عقد نصب آشارت پر مدلول خون ودلالت‎ bS (day ew 
Bil طبعي چنانچە دلالت انم اپ بر وجع صذر و دلالت غیر‎ 
بر حہي یعنی تپ و دلالت‎ ans سرعت‎ duly طبعیيی‎ 
دیز کہ مسبوع است از پس‎ BU عقلي چنانچہ دلالت‎ (Jal 
عقلی چنانچە دلالت‎ (LU دیوار بر وجود لانظ و دلالت غیر‎ 
نار‎ Ose برو‎ yd 


و در اینجا از ھر کولە WIS‏ محض مقصون دلالت (ghd‏ 
و ضعی است وین بر سہ کونہ است مطابقت تضہن و الترام 
چراکە دلالت بر موضوعم ww ad‏ ۶م لول خون از da‏ حال 
پیرون نیست یا بر تام موضوع لە است چنانچە ڈلالت 
bil‏ انسان پر حیوان GLU‏ یا پر جر و cad epee‏ 
چنانچہ دلالت لفٹا انسان پر حیوان یا بر خی موضوع لد 
Gul‏ چنانچە فلالت لفظ انسان بر قابل علم و قابل 
مسعت الکتابت اول مطابقف است و ثانی تضہن و الث الثرام 
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pression verbal ; 2. Assigned capression not verbal; 3. Natursl capression 
verbal ; 4, Naturalexpression not verbal; 5. Intellectual expression verbal ; 
6, latellectual expression not verbal. The word Zid uppropriated to an 
individual, is aa example of assigned co pression verbal. ‘The four signs, a 
line, akaot, a land mark, a signal, are examples of assigned evpression not 
verbal. ‘The evelamation oh ! oh! from a paio in the breast, is an example 
of natural expression verbaJ. ‘Whe quickness of the pulse, indicating five, is 
an caample of naturul expression not verbal. The word Deiz heard from bi - 
hind a wall, and implying the existence of a speakcr, is an exansph of داعام‎ 
Jectual expression verbal ; and the sign uf smoke, implying the exttcnce of 
fire, is an example of intellectual expression not verbal, 


But of all these different modes of expression, we mean, at present, 6" 
consider only that of verbal expression assigned, which is of three kinds ; 1. 
That by conformity; 2. That by imylication; and 3. That by association, 
Thus a verbal expression assigned, may denote its olyect by corresponding 
with the whole of its character; as the word susan, man, denotes a living 
being endowed with speech. By expressing a portion of its object, as the 
word inseun i, €.) man, implies an animol. By acting without or beyond 
jts object, as the word :سہ مہ7‎ (j. €.) man, implies a being capable of science, 
and the art of w'tinz., Th efirst is agreement or conformity, the second 


implication, the third assoc.at on. 
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لیکن در دلالت التزامیہ لزوم صرور Hic af coed‏ باشد 

چنانچە تصور yoy‏ نت ہا عہي با عرنا چنانچە تصور Oye‏ 
نسبت ہحاتم 


و دیکر ایلكە براي دلالت rnd?‏ و AM‏ ضرور است دلالت 
مطابقت ہر خلاف مطابقت of‏ او با lisse Wt‏ نیست پس 
جاییکە دلالت تصہن و dy AMS MO!‏ دلالت مطابقت 
ضرور امت و جاییکە دلالت مطابقت است ered‏ و الترام ضرور 
ٹیست و Li‏ دال با لہطابقت اکر جر G10‏ و جزان JO‏ امت 
برجزو معنی پس ان لفظ مرکب است مر کب یا تام امت 
یعنی مخاطبرا صحت و سکوت مي بخشد یا USE‏ و 
تام بردو aif‏ است خبر چنانچە uj‏ ایم و انشا چنانچە 
pil‏ و سکب USE‏ بر پن aig‏ است ترکیب اضانی چنانجە 
le‏ زید وتر کیب تو صیفی چنانچہ رجل Mob‏ و ترکیب 
تنیدي چنانچە الر de‏ و CS‏ الدار و ترکیب تعدادی 
چنانچہ phe amd‏ و ترکیب امتزاجي چنانچہ Gay‏ کہ 
در hel‏ نام بت و بادشاء است و بعد از ان شھري بدین 
اسم مہو شدہ 
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But in the case of expression by association, the association must either 
be intellectual—inferred, as for example, the idea of light associated with 
one that is blind; or founded on real knowledge, such as the idea of gene. 
rosity connected with a Prince. 


Ani it is further to be remembered, that conformable expression is ne 
cessary to implication and +ssociation, whilst these, on the contrary, are 7 
required for conformable expression ; to that whercyer implication and aso- 
ciation are expressed, there must also exist conformable expression ; but where 
there is conformable expression it docs not necessarily follow that there must 
be also implication or association. 


If tie terms of the conformable expression consist of parts, and these parts 
be conformable to portions of the sense, then that term is × compounded 
word; and the compound is either perfect, giving to the hearcr complete 
satisfaction ; or imperfect. Perfect compounds are of two kinds, wiz, predi~ 
cative, suchas “ Zeid is standing ;” or ivsaun, such as exred, heat thou. 
Imperfect compounds are of five kins, 1st, The composition of relation, such 
as the slave of Zeid ;” 2nd, The composition of qualification, such as “an 
exceileat man;” 3rd, The composition of contirmativn, such ay “ the man 
in the fo ise; Ath, The conposition of numbeis, sucks as ہہ‎ Usher; and 
5th, The composition of tiabit, use, custom, suck as ٢ Balbec,” which 
originally is the name of a deyil or king, and has now become the name of 


acity. . 
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و اکر چنین نیست بعنی جز و لفظ دال برجزو معنی نیست 
burl‏ مفرك کو و مفرن بر سە کونە است اکر معنی او مستقل 
Con!‏ و Cage‏ خود دلألت میکند از یک alley‏ از ازمنه WS‏ 
بس ان a‏ فعل است و اکر چنین نیست بلک محض 
مستقل است pay‏ اسم است و اتر از ھر ۵و بیرون است یعنيی 
ai‏ دلالت میکند بر زان و a‏ مستقل است پس خرف و HO‏ 


و ازان اسم بر cin‏ کوئه است علم منواطی SS jin Risin‏ 
منتول حفیقت سجاز 2 

atte‏ از دو حال بیرون نیست معنی او Dandy‏ است یا کثیر 
اکر daly‏ است پس Qe‏ النشخص ان عند الواضع علم aul‏ 
چنانچه لفظ زید و عہرو و غیر فا 

و بدون تشخص متواطی است ار مساوي OUST Oy‏ ان 

وسشلکا است اکر متفاوت باشد باولیت و ولوبت چنانجہ و 
جو نسبت بواجب تعالي و مہکن 

و اکر چنین ٹیست یعنی کغیر Coal‏ پس IT‏ وضع wh OS‏ 
است براي غر واحد ہر ابر چنانچە BU‏ عین کہ موضبوع است 
براي ذاتا و زر وچشہه وچشم پس سشٹرک است 


واکربرابرنیسٹ بلکہ اول براي یکا معنی موضوع شدہ بعد ازان 
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But if the terms of conformable evpression be not of this description ; that 
is to say, 1 portions of the expression be not conformable to portions of the 
sense, itis then called simple or uncompounded ; which ts of three kinds ; 
Jst, Whe: the اعد"‎ affirmative, and at the same time expresses in its form 
one of the three tenses, it then constitutes that part of the speech « alled a wd, 
2. If it do not express time, but merely some object, then it ×× د‎ now; and 
8, گل‎ it express neither time nor any parhcula objet, then it is ئا تع‎ 


The noun is of several Kinds; Ist. Appellations of proper name, ; 2nd, 
Generic names; 3rd. Unlimited or ambiguous terms; 4b. Synonimuus 
terms ; Sth, Technical terms; Gth. Literal terms; 7th, Metaphouical terms, 
1, As anoun may express one or many, it is either singular, or plural. If 
it express one with an appropriation 10 4 particular individual, then it sa 
proper name; such at the names Zero and Oman, & 2. If it express 
‘one, without any appropriation ro 2 particular individu, and all the indivi 
duals be equal or alike, then it دا‎ a generic name, sarh asa sheep, goa, 
ke, 3. If it be variable with respect to priorty or excellence, as the word 
nature, or existence with regard to the Creator and his cicatuies, then itis 
vatiable or ambiguous; 4, Ifthe noua is common to many obycets, and is 
appropriated to each of these ake, as the word em which sigmifics aelf, 
gold, fountain, and the eye; then it is synonimous or cquivocal; 3. But 
مر رکز‎ not uniformly sv, but Teing first used in one sense, and afterwards 


Vor, VIE. 
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در ان سشھور کرذبدء انرا‎ pr بطرف معنی 540 منفول کشہ‎ 
منقول کوینن و نسبتا کر۵ہ سیشون بطرف ناتل و اکر ناقل‎ 
عرف عام است منقول عرفی کویند و اکر خاص است‎ 3! 
اسطلاحی کویند و آکر شرع اس منقول شرعی کوبند ار‎ 
معنی :ستعہل است نت‎ gd چنین نیست بلدہ در شر‎ 
ت جنانچہ لفظ‎ lime (si باول حقیقت است‎ 
نسبت بعیوان صایل یعني شیر حقیقت است و نسہت‎ af اسد‎ 
برجل سجاع مجاز امت‎ 


فصل درم در دائستن patie‏ 


بدالکہ USE‏ منطقی مقصود بالذات از page‏ اسثت'بحت از 
دلالت و لفاظ معض بالعبض af Oy‏ این و OU! aba!‏ 
lieu!‏ اننادء است پس بدانکه yop ral patie‏ بتجوبر dis‏ 
aj‏ و کر چنین نیست یعنی ogi‏ بتجویز ME‏ مد 
باشد و جو انرادان چنانچة شریک OW!‏ یا مہکن معدوم 
الوجوں باشد چنانچه عنقا یا یائنه شد, باشد واحد bis‏ مع 
ایکان الغیر چنانچە شیس یا مع امتناع الغیر چنانجە و اجب 
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converted to another, becomes current in its new acceptation, it is then 
metaphorical, and takes its character from the person who employs it. ٢ 
the speaker be an illiterate common person, it is called a vu/gar phrase; if 
he be aman of science, it is called a technical term; and if he belong to the 
law, it it calleds /aw phrase, Batif this be not the case, and a word be used 
indiscriminately in both ways, the first directly applicable to its original ob- 
ject, and the second to that to which it is transferred; such as the word lion, 
it constitutes, when signifying a fierce animal, the Aural or 6th species of 
‘Noun, and when used to denote a hero, the 7th specics, or fguraiive, 


Scr. IL Ov Ingas roxunn py re 87آ‎ 212۶۰ 


Br it known that the object of the logicians considered stiictly is the thing 
comprehended by the understanding. Our ducussion respeciing expression 
and language was necessiry to our design merely because this is the instrument 
or means by which that is conveyed or understood, Know then that an idea, 
which in the conception of the understanding, 15 not true, or applicable to the 
whole of the individuals of a class, is a particular idea; and that an idea that, 
is applicable to the whole without restriction is an universal idea, even al- 
though it should exclude the existence of other constituent parts, for exami- 
ple © au equal to Gon,” or though it should express a being having no کے‎ 
istence, such as the Urea; or if there should be found a single being with 
the mere probability of another, such as the Suns or with Le impossibility of 

22 
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الوجون OY ATL‏ افران ان مع (SLUT‏ چتانچہ drow‏ سیارہ 


وعدم تناغي معلو ات Ge‏ 


چون درمیان af ai S39‏ حاصل شد پس aly Me‏ 
oe‏ د و کلی یکيی ازین چھار نسبت مذعحقفتف میسون تباین 
تساوي عہوم خصوص مطلف عہوم خصوص من BR‏ 


تباین ان است کە از ھر دو جانب asvlia ASG ead ST‏ 
انسان و ححرکه بک جا صادف نہباید این سبترا در اسطلاہ 
ایشان تباین کوبند و فر دو کلی را BL‏ متبابن 


و تساوي ان است کہ در ھر دو جانب صدف کلی OY‏ 
چنانچہ انسان و ناطلف Be af‏ انسان امت ناطف انت و 
‘able‏ ناملف امت آنسان نیز ail‏ این نسہترا تساري کریند 
و ھروں Calne BLY AS‏ 


و عہوم خصوص مطلف ان است af‏ ازیک جانب صدف 
باشد ا ڈیکر a‏ چنانچە اسان و حیوان atl‏ انسان 
است حیوان ail!‏ خواشد yy‏ و Glee‏ حیوان است انسان ضرور 
Camas‏ این نسبرا epee‏ خصوص مطلف کویند و غر دو کلی را 
باھم ple‏ خاص مطلف 


و pat‏ خصوص سن any‏ ان است کەدر ھر دو از کسي جائب 
Gio‏ کلی نباشد چنانچہ حیوان و اسود در بضی محل 
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another, such as the Creator ; or whore several individuals are لف‎ with 


a limitaton, such as the wisdom of Gon. 


Tlaving ascertained the distinction between univer al and particular وط اور‎ 
then مم٣‎ tht there are establistied, among universal ideas, the four fullos - 
ing relations : ۱۰ The relation of dixagrrement ; 2. The relation of agreement ; 
9, Relation between the general and particular idea in one way; the to- 
Jatiun of the general and particular idea in no way 


1, The relation of contrariety or disagreement is that in which there ۹ 
general repugnance ou both sides, as between man and «tone. which do uct 
reciprocate or correspond in any point ; this relation logicians call cuntiatety, 
and the two general ideas with regard to each other contraries, 


2. The relation of agreement is that in which ther isa perfect reciprocity 
and agrement, for example “ man” and  ananinzal endowed with speech ;” 
For where there is a mau, there also is an animal endowed with specch. ‘I'his 
is called the relation of ayreemeut; and the general terms are called cor- 


respondent or recipioal. 


3. In the relation ۱الت‎ Anam Chisons Mutlick, the sense of the general 
idea is corre: 1‘ ny ar reesprocal only in one way; and not in the other; 
for example * nan,’ and‘ aving autal,” where there isa man there 1s of 
cour ea lives in mal. But the reverse of this is not necessary. This relation 
is called’ fr. n Chios Mithek, and both terms opposed to each other Lom 
Chisoos Muthck, 


A. And he relation of Amom Chisoas min wojth is that in which there isno 
reciprocation between the worms in any way ; suchas “animal” and “ black 
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حیوان Cont‏ و Opal‏ نیسٹ و در بضی معل اسون اس و 

حیوان نیست این نسبترا ape‏ خصوص من وجہ کویند و ھردر 
کلی را باشم ple‏ و خاص من وجھ 


پس حاصل کلام این است af‏ در اول از ھر gO‏ جانب کلبة 
مادہ افتراف است و در ثانی از ھر دو جانب کلیة مادہ اجتہاع 
و در الٹ از Gul UG‏ کلیة ماد اجتہاع است ودریک معل 
gle‏ انتراف وذر ایع از ھر دو جانب 0 مل wl,‏ احتہاع 
Cul‏ و در بضی ere‏ مان, انتراق 


و نیز بدالکە کاھي ML‏ میشود جزبي براي اخض یعنی 
ane‏ مندرم تحت ple‏ است انرا Gp‏ کویند لیکن Jy)‏ 
جري حنیقی است و ثاني جڑي اضانی پس علی posed! BB‏ 
انسان جڑي اضانی است نسبت بحیوان و حیوان جري انانی 
نسبت جس نامی و جسم نامی جري اضانی ٹسیٹ بحم 
مطلف علي Le‏ القیاس CE apn dad‏ سنیوم عام Cal‏ 
ly Cond‏ جزي (idl‏ نوائد Oye‏ 
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ness ;” Tor sorietimes there is an animal without blackness, and sometimes 
blackness without an animal. This is called Amom Chisoos min teojéh, and the 
terans in relation to cach other Amon Chisoos min wojch, 


The لاف‎ is this, that in the first, the basis of the universal is gisjunetion 
on both sides; In the seeou/, the hasis of the universal is caxjunetion; Inthe 
third, the basis of the univeisal is conjuction on one side, and disjunction on 
the other; and im the fourth, there 1s on both sides, in ceruiin points is- 
junction and cestain poinis conjunction, 


Let it also be remembered that sometimes the term Jusei is used for Achue 
A portion, that isto say, that whatever is ranked under a general idea is called 
Jura. But the first, viz. Ackuz, is called a real portion, and the second 
نسل‎ ixaufi, that is, a related part According to this rule, therefore, man 
with regard to animal is a related part; and animal is a part with regard to 
Jism naman ot body defined; and body defined is a rclated part with regard to 
body n general, accordingly whatever is arranged under a general idea may 
be called Juzas iow, or a related part. 
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نصل سیوم در ڈالستن کلیات حہسہ 


و ai’ gtr (Ce wl‏ الد جنس نوع فصل خاصہ Us,‏ 
ple‏ چراکہ ھر مٹھوہ کلي کہ ھست از دو حال بیرون نیسٹ داخل 
ماشیت است یا خان ماھیت اکر داخل ماشیت نیز از دو حال 
بیرون نیست تہا, Cable‏ افران خون cont‏ یا جر و ماشیت اکر 
ہام ماعیت افران خرد است چنانچەہ انسان ALF af‏ ماھیت زین 
وعبرو ٹکر و غبرہ است پس الرا نوع کوینٹ اکر تہام ماشیت 
abil‏ خوں نیت pe ay‏ و ماعیت است ان نیئراز ھردو حال 
بیرون ٹیست جامع است جہیع مشٹرکات مختلف الحتایقرا 
یا جامع نیست اکر جامع است چنانچہ حیوان کہ جامہ امت 
در میان انسان و فرس و بقر کہ باشم مختلف الحقیثت الد 
پس انرا جنس کویند لیکن در اینچا فرف SIU‏ اسٹ gpd‏ 
حبران استا home OG yd a‏ جنس Op CUES‏ و در یگ معل 
نوع و وتلیکہ سوال OS‏ در حقیقت السان و ٹرس و در جواب 
ان حیرانں واتع شون پس ذران صورت جٹس اسٹ چرامە اید.جا 
مہو جو .ان نسبت بانسان جزو ماعیت Cond‏ و ھم جابع امت 
در میان انساں و فرس aS‏ باغم مخلتف الصحنبقت الد و 
A‏ سوال کنند از حقیقت فرس و بقر وغنم و غیرر پس 
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Sect. IL, Ov ru rive Umivensais cALLED Paspicaput. 


‘Tae uniyersals or predivables are altogether of five kinds, ہہ‎ genus, 
specics, difference, peculiarity, accident, For every universal is reducible 
to one of two kinds; it ia cither inherent in the form, or not inherent in the 
form. It it be inherent in the form, this also is of two kinds. It either in- 
cludes the whole form or character of the individuals ander it; or it is only 
8 part of the form; if it include the whole form of the individuals under it, 
toch as, “ Man,” which includes the whole form of Zz1p, Oxas, or 
Broxax, &c. then it is called .مود‎ If it be not the whole form of the 
individuals, but only a portion, this also is of two kinds. It either compre- 
hends the whole of the different individuals, or it does not; if ir comprehend 
the whole, like Heywann, animal, which comprehends man, horse, and goat, 
varying in their character from each other, then they call it a genus, but 
here there is a nice distinction; for “ animal" which is in one place a 
genus, in another way becomes a species. For example, when it is asked 
what is the nature of man or horse, and it is answered that they are animals, 
then, in this case, itis a genus: because here the idea of animal with regard 
to man is only part of his character, and at the same time comprehends man 
and horse, which vary in their nature from each other. But when the 
question is put respecting the nature of horse, goats, and sheep, مم‎ 


Vor, VIH. Qa 
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از ان صورت نوع است alla‏ در اینجا epee‏ حیوان جز و ele‏ 
نیست aly‏ تہام ماشیت فرس و بقر و غنم است و اکر جر و ماعیت 
است باینطور ese‏ نیست بلکە مانع سشترکات مختلف 
Unb‏ پس تصل است چنانچہ LU‏ کہ تہام ماعیت نیست 
جز و ماھیت انسان است لیکن غیر اورا میکنند 


و این ھر Heal 9 baw‏ ایشان ذاتیات کویند و انچہ در 
خارم ماشیت است ان نیز از دو حال بیرون نیست مختص 
بہصلیقت sal‏ امت یا مختص بحقیقت wally‏ نیست اکر 
مختص بحقیقت واحدم است چنانچە کا af‏ مختص 
بحقیقت انسان استا i‏ پس wold bol‏ کوپند اکر مختص 
بحقیقت Samad‏ چنانچہ حہرت و صفرت پس اررا عرض عام 


dial 
در تعریفات‎ whey فصل‎ 


aGlay‏ غرض از بحث تصورات دانستن معلوم تصوري بون 
باین حیثیت af‏ موصل است بطرف مجھول تصوري و Dot‏ 
is‏ شد حالا معرفرا of‏ مقصون بالذات از تصورات pad‏ است 
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in this case animal is a species : for the thing understood by animal is not a 
part of the character, but the whole of the character of horse, goat, and 
sheep. Butiif it be a portion of rhe character in such 4 manner as not to ins 
clude the different associates, but to exclude them, then it is a difference, 
for example, nawtit, speaking ; which is not the whole, but part of the cha- 
ractet of man, which they abstract. 


These three are called zaufiant, inherent or essential, Whatever 1s nat 
essentially inherent in the character or naturc, is likewise reducible to two 
kinds ; it is samething exclusively appropriated to one object only, or it is not 
exclusively appropriated tb one object only, If it be exclusively or peculiarly 
appropriated like daughter, which is the peculiar property of man alone, then 
they call it chauseh, a peculiar property or peculiarity. If it be not pecu- 
liarly appropriated, such as the colour yeHow and red, then.it is called aurss/ 
aum or common accident. 


Sxez, IV, Ov rns pievengnt aectzs or Dariyrtron. 


Luv it be remembered, that our object in discussing the subject of ideas 
was to obtain a knowledgeof the known perceptible, in such » manner or 
form as might lead to a knowledge of the nerceptible unknown, and this 
they call wuurif, that is, a definition; and, therefore, since its constituent 
parts, which are the five oniversal ideas of predicables, have been just now 
described, a definition, wluch in reality consists of those, is of course, already 


explained, 


Qo 
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why wd Of کہ حہل‎ Cool میشون معرف ھر چیزان‎ adit 
چنانچہ معرف‎ Oph فایدہ تصور ان شي حاسل‎ ash براي‎ 
مساوي‎ Ais! و شرط ات در معرف‎ af BLU انسان حیوان‎ 
میشود لازم‎ Wf براي معرف یعنی انچ تعریف ان‎ atl 
aS امت کہ با او نسبت مساوات متتحقف باشد و نیز لام امت‎ 
معرف اجلی یعنی واشع ترو روشنٹر باشد پس تعریف بالا‎ 
تعریف انسان بعیوان و باخص نیز‎ Whe نیست‎ pum عم‎ 
PP تعریف حیوان بانسان چراکہ در میان‎ Whe روائمت‎ 
نسبت عہوم خصوص مطلقض است مساوات نیست و شرط این‎ 
AS, jp ay تعریف‎ al نیز جایز نیست‎ ORL است کہ مساوات‎ 
AS, jase ay سعاوي معرف باشد در علم ہچنئین جایز نیست‎ 
اخفی آزمعرف بوں چرآنہ شرط این شدہ کہ معرف مساریا ر‎ 
اجلي میباید‎ 


پس چون تعریف معرف و شرابط ان معلوم ش اکنون بدانکہ 
معرف ad‏ چھار Cuil asf‏ حد تام حد ناتص رسم تام رسم yal‏ 
اکر بجنس تریب و نصل تریب Ob‏ چنانچہ تعریف انسان 
حیوان ناطف پس حد تام است واکربجنس بعید و نصل تریب 
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The maurraf or the thing difined is that respecting which every circum 
stance is collected that can tend to give proper idea of it; take, forexample, 
Aciwoun nautil, a speaking animal, ax the definition of “ inwun,” that is 
Man; and, in defining, the definition must cortespond- with the thing de- 
fined, that is to say, the description with regard to the thing described nut 
stand in the relation of mussawout wustahuluk, real correspondence, It is 
likewise required that the definition should be more perspicuous, that 18, 
more clear and obvious, and for this reason. defining by a term that is morc 
general then the thing defined is not proper; such, for example, 2s the de- 
sctiption of Max by the term animal, Neither is it admissible to deline by a 
term that is less general ; such as the’ description of animal by the word Mun ; 
because the relation between animal and man, is that of wom Chusoose Mut 
Jub, and not that of Mussawaut or perfect agreement, which is required ; nor 
is it allowable to define by means of a thing equally known, or less known than 
the thing defined, because it is required that the description should corres 
pond, and be at the same time more clear, 


‘The nature of definition and its requisites being now understood, let it he 
remembered thet definitions may all be referred to four different kinds, viz. 


1, Huddi Taum ox perfect definition, 

2, Huddi ناما‎ o: imperfect definition. 

3. Resimi Tasom or perfect indication ot designation. 

4. Besii Noubis ox imperfect indication or designation, 


1. If the definition consist of the nearest genus and the nearest difference, 
then it iss perfect definition, such as Heiwann Nantik, the definition of man, 
2. If it consist of the remote genus and the nearest difference, or the nearest 
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بوك یا فقط نصل قریب Oy‏ پس ناقص است چنانچە تعریف 
انسان جسم نامی ناطف یا ناطف نقط و اکر بجنس قریب و 
vols,‏ با چنانچە تعریف حیوان صاحک پس ey‏ تام است 
و اکر بجنس بعید و yy acl‏ یا فقط بخاصه بون پس pry‏ 
نات است چنانچه تعریف انسانجسم gs‏ صاحك یا صاحك 
bis‏ و تعریف صرف بعرض pine ple‏ نداشتہ اند alm‏ غرض 
ازتعریف امٹیازو معرف است از ماسواي او و این نایدہ از 
عرض ple‏ حاصل نہیشون و ol‏ رخصت ذاذء gi‏ است در 
ناقض خوامء حد ناقص باشد خواء زسم ناقص تعریف Bay‏ اعم 
مثلا تعریف ea‏ و تعریف,لفظی انستا af‏ معنی لفظيی 
نا معلوم است لفظی دیکر براي تفسیرو توصیع او ysl‏ شد 
چنانچہ کوپند الفضنفر ھولاسد یعنی pide‏ یعنی ph‏ 
است و شہین تسم در تعریف لفظی کاھي بلفٹا اعم شر اکتنا 
of‏ میشون چنانئچه کسی کہ نہید‌انل بپرسیں کە درن چہ چیز 
است igh‏ کلي است فہچنئین اکر درحد نائص یا رسم ناس 


لفظ اعم و ان شد: رخصت Od! yOld‏ 
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difference alone, then it is an imperfect definition, such as Jem Niemi Nuatik 
for man, or Nautit alone. 3. If the description consist of the nearest genns, 
and the property or peculiarity, such as Eriwaun Sauhuk, a creature that 
laughs, for man, itis a perfect mark or designation, 4. And af it consist of 
the remote genus and peculiarity, or of the peculiarity alone, then it is an 
imperfect mark or description, such as Jism Nanni Sanhuk, a piece of laugh- 
ing substance, or Saububit, laughing, only, as a designation of mun. 


And further, designation by common accident is' not conceived ty he 
good ; because the object of definition is the discrimination of the thiny de- 
fined from others; and this is not obtained from common مھ‎ ۷ ‘x me- 
times in the ۸ۃ‎ Naukis and نسمنھ‎ Naukis, Indication by a more جمج ءا‎ 
word or verbal description is admitted, That is the real meaning of a woud 
not being well nnderstood, another word is employed to explain and eluci- 
date; for instance they say Ulrruafur hooul assad to explain Ruefur, which 
also means a lion, Andin like manner in verbal description the designation 
is effected by an expression more common, as for example, when a persan who 
does not know it asks “ what is pain” they will say it is a thing common to 
all; and thus, inthe اق‎ Noudis and Resini Nankis, if. more vommon 
word be used, it is allowed. 
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باب ڈوم در حجت 


نصل اول در Adi‏ 


بدالکە غرض از تصدیقات دالستن pyle‏ تصد یقی wi‏ 
باین حیقیت af‏ موصل است بطرف مجھول تصدیقي ly‏ تیاس 
و Comm‏ کویند و چون قیاس سرکب است از نضایا پس Os!‏ 
دانسٹن تضیه لازم امت 


التصیه قول yaad‏ الصداف و ans ALS!‏ ذر اسطائے ایشان 
ثول است یعنی مرکب است چکونە مرکب af‏ احتہال میدارن ر 
ملک و ذبرا چنانچه کە زید تایم ہر خلاف انشا یعنی 
اضرب غرض الم خبر Lay‏ در اصطلام ایشان and‏ کویند و ان 
andi‏ اکر باشد حکم در او ay‏ ثبوت چیزي براي چیزي چنانچە 
گذشت یا بنفی چیزي از چبڑی چنانچہ زید لیس pA‏ یعنی 
OY}‏ نیست تایم پس این تضیه anh‏ است لیکن نرک این است 
af‏ اولرا حہليہ ary‏ کوبند و ثانی را ane‏ سالبہ و نام 
ants‏ میشون محکم عليه eer‏ یعنی انچہ ph wos pr‏ 
است ہر او چنانچە زید در زید قایم by!‏ در اسطلاح ایشان 
موضوع Oil‏ چٹانچہ line gard plac! jo‏ و Lay phe‏ 
در اصمطالم ایشان محہول خوانند یعنی Vf AS apt‏ 
gy Gaal aad‏ چٹانچہ تایر در زید year GT pi‏ کوبنُد 
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PART IL Ov Demonsraarrosn. 


Seer. I. Or Prorosrtioxs. 


Lar it be remembered, that the object of considering truths, is to obtain 
aknowledge of éruth known in such a manner as to lead us to the knowledge 
of truth suknown ; and this they call syllogism and reesoning : and since syl- 
logism is composed of propositions, a previous knowledge of these is required 
of course, 


A proposition is × sentence containing cither a truth or an untruth ; thar 
is to say, in the language of logicians, it isa compound or affirmation contain 
ing what is true or false; such as Zein is standing, in contradistinction to 
an expression, such as ered, which does not convey any assertion. In short, 
the thing predicated is called a proposition, and if that proposition affirm 
something of another thing, as in the preceding example, or deny any thing 
of another thing, asin the example Zerm Kawm Naist, “ Zaxn is not stand- 
ing,” then these are absolute propositions, and the first is called an absolute 
affirmative, andthe second an sbsolute negative, and the subject of which the 
affirmatiun is made, corresponding to mubrid in grammar is called Moxsocy; 
as Zern in the sentence Zein Aauim: and the thing spoken or proposed ےہ‎ 
specting the Moxcogy iscalled Mudmoo?: such is Keuim he is standing, in the 


Vou. VIII. R 
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چنانچە در اصطللم نجو خبر‎ 


و ail‏ ڈال بر نسبت onl‏ انرا رابط agin ust‏ در 
ula gy ps pa‏ دہ الہ ری ان لمع 
bal;‏ ذر زبد قایم و مثل ان مثْلا در bid‏ مذکور نیست و ضرور 
است af‏ برايی رابط کلام Sym‏ سیبایں پس لازہ در این ple‏ 
استعاہ کرو اند بلففا شر یعنی کوبند کە برای رابط کلام مو 
در اینچا مسشہر امت 


و اکر اینچنین نباشد چنانچە Quy Cab‏ ان aunts‏ شرطيه 
aly‏ چنانچه ان کانت yall‏ طالعة JAE‏ موجود یعنی 
اکر atl‏ انناب روشن پس روز موجون است اینچنین تضیەرا 
قضيه شرطیه ونام Eyed)‏ میشون جراول یعنی cull‏ الشہس 
ale‏ در yi! Ciel‏ مقدم چنانچہ در امطلاح yom‏ شرط و 
نام داشتہ میشون جر ثانی فالٹھار سوجون در dla!‏ ایشان 


JU‏ چنانچه در امطالم PS‏ خبر 
بعد از این بدالکە ضیه حہليه بعسب موضوع برچند سم 
نصل درم دربیاں 4S‏ 


ots‏ تولی است of‏ ترکیب ld‏ شدو امت از تسیه ھا 
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sentence Zery Kauim, corresponding in the language of syntax to the term 
Chabber., 


That which expresses the connection between the subject and predicate خر‎ 
called Raubit or copula, In grammar they make use of the word Hoo for this 
ansection; and something similar being sequired for connecting the words 
“Zap Kasim” they have, for this purpofe, substituted the pronoun J2oo, 
which is understood without being expressed, 


' But if the thing predicated be not affirmative or negative of something 
ascribed to something, as in the preceding examples, then such ٭‎ proposi- 
tion is denominated conditional, as for example, “ If the sunshine, thenit 
must be day." The first member of this scatence, “If the sun shine,” 
logicians call Mokuddem, that is, the antecedent; which corresponds to the 
term “ shirt” the condition in syntax, and the second part of the proposition 
Then it must be day,” is denominated sauh, that is, the consequent ; 
which corresponds to the term Chabber in syntax, 


This being premised, know that an absolute or categorical proposition ad_ 


mits of various distinctions arising from the nature of the Mozooek or subject, 
ke, &e. 


Sect. 1H. Or Sriiocisus, 


۸ عص توم‎ is a sentence compased of proposition, and in such a 
R2 
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لازم است براي ذات او غولی دیکر بدالکہ‎ af اینچنین تول‎ 
فارغ‎ Oy oly حجت موتوف‎ Epil af ھا‎ tad Case چون از‎ 
اوردن‎ do come و‎ of شرع‎ Comme در بے ث‎ Opt! on 
Aig) dm پر‎ ol اثبات حال چیزي و‎ Sy از حال چبريی است‎ 
ارن از حال‎ Ge af col ان‎ obs قباس استقرا تہفیل اما‎ 
شریکك‎ om این جزيی ۵داخل ان کلیست‎ af کليی برحال جري‎ 
این قسم دلیل مفید یقین اس چنانچہ‎ Oy ا حال خواشد‎ 
adler نتیجە حاصل‎ Quy العالم متغیر و کل متغیر حادث‎ 
او توليی‎ wld از‎ af مولف‎ Jy العالع حادث بدالکہ‎ af شف‎ 
voy و تولي دیکر کە از او‎ Mae لازم سیاید انرا قیاس‎ G0 
OU ama سیشوں انرا‎ 


و ھر دو طرف (sits AE‏ موضوع و محہول نتیجە af‏ 
در قیاسں مذکور ail‏ انرا amu vole‏ خوائند و ترتیب کہ 
در سیان انھا واقع است انرا ھیت Miles Opals‏ پس اکر نتیجہ 
اندرون قیاس بہلاء و ھیت خوں مذکور است ان قیاسرا تیاس 
چنانچه کلہا کانت الشہس طالعه فالٹھار موجون لیکن الشیِس 
اندرون قیاس whe‏ و ھیت مذکور اند و اکر چنین نباشد 
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manner, that there uecessanly anses from this composition another sentence. 
Know then that having finished onr investigation of propositions on the pre- 
vious knowledge of which all ressoning or demoustration depends, I shall now 
consider demonstration :—J°emonstration or reasoning is the process of in- 
ferring something from the state of one thing to prove the state of another; 
and this is of three kinds, viz. Sy/Vogism, Induction, and fuahgy. Syllogism 
is that in which an infercncef is drawn from a general rule or class to a sub- 
ordinate part or individual belonging to that class; which must of course 
partake of its general nature or character, This species of argument affords 
certainty or truth. Take, for example, ٠ The world is changeable, and every 
thing liable to change was created ;” thus they obtain the conclusion that 
the world did not exist from eternity, that is, was created. Be it then un- 
derstood, that two sentences combined, from the nature of which there ne- 
cessarily arises a third, constitute what is called Keeanse or syllogism; and 
the third sentence thus obtained is called Neteejeh, that is, the conclusion, 


‘The subject and predicate contained in the conclusion of the syllogism 
described is called the Maddeh, that is, the matter of the conclusion; and 
the order in which they are placed constitutes what is called Heiyet, that is, 
the form or figure. If the mater and figure of the conclusion appear in the 
premises of the syllogism, then that syllogism is called conditional, because 
the conditional particle Leitin must be included in it. Take, for example, 
6 whenever the sun shines day must exist; but the sun shines, which 
gives the conchusion—"Then day exists," which is materially and formally 
contained in the preceding syllogism. But if the conclusion be not mates 
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قھلسں‎ Tel OLS شیت خون مذکور‎ ay ہعنی نتیجە در قیاس‎ 
کوپند خواء حہلی باسد خواہ شرطی‎ SI 


موشوع مطلوب یعنی موضوع ae‏ از ٹیا حلي اہ 
داشتہ میشوں اصغرو محہول نتیجهە از حہلي نام ably‏ میشون 
afl‏ وتضیہ کہ در او افخراست Il‏ اسغري کویند و انچە 29 
او اسر است انرا ائبري کوبند و انچہ در olen‏ موشوم و Ar‏ 
amy‏ مکرر واتع onl gd‏ انرا حد اوسط و اوسا کوبند 


نصل سی در Pal‏ 


OF SS جرینات است ہراي‎ GOS استقرا پیدا‎ aon 
کونہ است‎ ton بدالکہ کی حجت و ذلیل پر‎ Hy & 
دم استقرا سیر بثیل اول قیاس چنانچە لت‎ nhs اول‎ 
ارن از حال جزینات براي ابات حکم‎ Wo af Coast استقرا‎ Ul 
ان جزبنات ثابت است و این استقرا بر د وکوند‎ ald لی تد ہر‎ 
UL استفرا تام و استقرا‎ alge وت‎ 

اما استفرا تام انست کہ تہامی جیفات انرا ماد Mn‏ نہوم 

پ رہل alls‏ چنانچہ کل حیوآن اما ناطف و غیر ناف 
و کل اطق حساس ‏ وکل غیر ناطف حساس کہ نتیجہ میدشد 
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tially and formally expressed in the premises of the syllogism, then it is deno- 
minated léferaun, that is, simple or categorical ؛‎ whether it be absolute or 
conditional. 

The subject considered in the conclusion of a simple syllogiem iscalled Airur, 
that is, the minor; and the thing predicated of the subject is called féhur, 
that is, the major; and the proposition which contains the minor 1s called 
Sururi, minor proposition ; and the proposition which contains the major, is 
called Adburi, or major proposition; aud the term with which the subject 
and predicate of the conclusion are both compared is called the mullle term 
or Hudidi Osit, or Osit, &c. &e. &e. 

WV. B. From the various modes in which the middle term may be placed, 
there arises a division of syllogism into four different forms or figures, or درگ‎ 
haul which are again subdivided and branched out into a great many subor- 
dinates, 


Sscr. 171. Or Inpuetion, 


Be it known that Induction is the process of collecting particulars for the 
purpose of establishing a general rule respecting the nature of the whole class. 

Argument, of reasoning, is supy-osed, as we formerly observed, to be of thrve 
Kinds, Sylogesm, Induction, and Analogy ; and syllogism has been just now 
discussed. Induction is of two kinds, viz. perfect and imperfect. 


It is perfect induction when the general rule is obtained from an exami- 


nation of all the parts, For example, all anitals are either endowed with 
speech, or not endowed with speech. But thos endowed and those wot en~ 


dowed are both sentient, therefore all animals are sentient. This is an example 
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کل حیوان حساس انرا استقرا تام کوبذن و این قسم استقرا مفید 


آسا استقرا ناتضص الکہ اکر جزینات (il‏ اتضغم 'نہایند و بعد از 
ان حکم ہر کل ان Chie‏ نہایند چٹانچە کوبند کل حبوان 
ake Tarde‏ الا سفل عند gl‏ یعنی ھر حیوان af‏ ھست 
Sie‏ دندان WH)‏ او نزدیك حابیدن atl‏ انسان و بئثر 2 
غنم و غیران af‏ از قسم حیوان نرض کنیم ھہجنین است و انا 
استفرا اص کوبند ate‏ این قسم استقرا ake‏ یقین نہیشون 
و احتہال است af‏ بعضی از ایٹھا چنان باشند af‏ چکە اسفل 
Casi‏ مضغ حکت ننہایند چنانچە این معنی سبوع شد در 


aly‏ دو قسم af Gul JI‏ قیاس و استقرا است بیان ان ۷ذشت 
باتی ماند تثیل 


ets در‎ ole ha 


و تہثیل بیان مشازکت جزي است براي جڑي در علت و میحہ 
حکم تا الکه Cyl‏ شون ئسبت ان حکم د راو چنانجہ کوبند نبیڈ 
یعنی غورہ حرام است و علت حرست دارخہر سکر است ‏ سک o‏ 
we‏ موجون است پس ثابت شد کە غوہ نیڑ حرام pc OL‏ 
در طریف ان دوران و تردید است 
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of perfect Induction, which produces certainty. 


Tt is imperfect induction when a number of individuals of a class being 
overlooked or excluded, a general rule is thus established respecting the 
whole, For instance, if it should be assumed that all animals move the un- 
der jaw in cating, because this is the case with man, horse, goats, and sheep, 
this would be an example of imperfect induction, which does not afford cer- 
tainty : because it is possible that some animals may sof move the under jaw 
in-eating, asit is reported of the Twmsukh or Nekung, the crocodile. 


Having considered the first two modes of reasoning, there stiff remains to 
bbe explained Analogy. 


Sact, IV. Or ۸×ش‎ ۰ 


Awatocy is the unfolding of an affinity or retemblance between two sub- 
ordinate parts of the same class, differing in their nature and properties, وہ‎ a8 
to eatablith a general law and axiom respecting both; take, for example, the 
general rule, that ‘ grapes are prohibited because wine is,” which conclusion 
is obtained thus, The cause of the prohibition of wine is intoxication; but 
intoxication exists also in the grape; therefore it is proved that the grape 
likewise is prohibited. The instraments of this process are exalysis and se- 
lection, &c. Bee 


Vou, VIIL 
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نصل پنجم در تقسیم قیاس بکسب ماد, 


3 افترانی‎ Coal بحسب صورت ذو قسم‎ alin تپاس‎ abloy 
یعني با‎ adhe Gem فہچنین‎ Cote استثناي چنانچه‎ 
pam میشون اول برغاني دو جدلی‎ ish its عتہارا جزائیر‎ 
(stent خطابي چھارم شعري پنجم‎ 


و تیاس بغانی مرکب میشود از یقینات بعنی بدھبات و 
اصول ان شش Gaal‏ اول اولیات و اولیات انا کوبنن bas af‏ ملا 
abn‏ موضوع و محہول و نسبت کانی باشد براي حکم چنانچہ 
الکل peel‏ من BP‏ 


دوم مشاشدات و مشاشدات II‏ کویند af‏ در ان حکم کرن, 
Oly wt‏ بو alae!‏ حس اکر حس ظاھر باخد انرا حسیات کویٹد 
چنانچه الشہس مضیة و النار محر AS‏ و اہر جس باطن aly‏ 
Ii‏ جدینات کویند چنانجه W‏ جوعا و thee‏ 


و سیو تجر بیات است و تجر af dys holy‏ ذران حدم 
گند عقل بٹکرار تجر ay‏ چنانچە السُہونیا سھل 


glen‏ متوائرات و مقوائرات انا کویند af‏ دران حکہ OF‏ عقل 
ہو alan!‏ استہاع ازجہاعت af‏ مال دائد احتہال الا پر کب 
چنانچە محہه عليه السلام و عیسی ade‏ السلام نبی 1S‏ 


Cunt 
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Secr, V. 007878ت851‎ Divipep ۸٥٢۵7716 To THEIn 5۸ 75. 


Lar it be observed, that as syllogisms have been divided according to 
their figure or form into absolute and conditional, so are they likewise distin 
guished according to thei: master or constituent parts, into five different 
classes, viz. the demonstrative, the casuistical, the rhetorical, che poetical, 
the sophistical, 


1. The demonstrative are composed of truths, that is to say, perceptions, 
the different species of which are six. 


1, Intuitive o self-evident truths; to obtsin which the bare inspection of 
the subject and predicate, and the relation in which they stand to each 
other is sufficient : for example, “ a whole is larger than a part,” 


2. Evidences, obtained by means of sensation which are called Hissiaus 
if they be external, such as ‘ the sun shines, the fire burns; and Judie 
naut, if they be internal ; as, for example, “ hunger and thirst," 


3. Experiences, which are the conclusions formed by the understanding 
fron: repeated trials; as, for cxample, “ that Scammony is a Cathartic.” 


4. Traditions, which are the conclusions which the understanding forms 
from the reports of a number of people ; and which cannot be supposed 
to be false, such a8 the tnission of the prophet Manomarp, and Jesus 
Cusisr. 
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پنجم حدسیات و حدسیات ان a saul‏ حکم کرا٭ شش درار 

ہو alow!‏ حلس طببعت و حدس سرعت انتقال است از مبلا 
بہطلوب مثلا نور الغہر مستفان سن نور الشہس 


ششم WU LS‏ و ان است کہ حکم کر۵ہ Ob‏ دراو ہو اسطد آلکہ 
ان واسطە غایب نہیشون از ذھن نزدیک تصور اطراف مثلا الکہ 
اریع a‏ اث درم ls‏ جدليی Seal‏ و مرکب میشود از 
مشھورات و مسلہات Lal‏ مشھورات ان Audi‏ ھاست af‏ دران SY‏ 
کل مطایف باشد چنانچە العلم حسن و الجھل C28‏ 


اما مسلبات ان and‏ شست af‏ تسلیم کنند از کم و بناي 
کلام ig‏ جھت Po GO‏ 


سیوم تیاس خطابی استا و سکب میشود از متبولات و 
مطنونات اما مقبوالت ان ap‏ فھست af‏ اخد از “سانیکھ درحق 
ایشان حس QUE!‏ ۵اشت متل انبیا و اولیا 


LI‏ مظنو ناث ان تصيه af Comb‏ حکم کر۵ہ میشون در ایشان 
pay‏ رایج تجوپز نقیض basil‏ نلان شارف aid‏ موطف 
بالیل 


چھام ٹیاں شعري Cal‏ و ان مرکب میشون امتعیالت 
alin‏ العسل یا ale agg‏ 
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5. Conjectures, which are opinions founded on notiuns respecting quality 
and motion ; and formed by inferring an effert from ٭‎ supposed pnaciple 
or cause; such, for example, os “ That the light of the moon is de- 
rived from the hehe of the sun.” 


6. The general properties of matter, that is, such as are obvious without 
the intervention of any latent intermediate idea, for example, “ four is 
‘an even number.” 


NV. B. In the original here follows the distinction of demonstrat.on or proof 
into reasoning 2 priori denominated Berkaun Lenm, and reawning @ 
posteriori denominated Berkaun Anni, 


TI. The casuistical or disputative, which are, 

4, Current and prevailing opinions agreeable to the ideas of the multitude, 
auch as “ learning is good, and ignorance bad.” 

4, Malicious insinuations artfully expressed to conceal the motive. 


INL, The thetorical, which sre composed, 


1, Of propositions taken for granted upon some respectable authority, such 
as that of the prophets and fathers. 


4. Of presumptions ar suspicions grounded on the frequency of some im- 
proper practice ; such as that of a person being a thict from his going 
abroad in the night. 

IV. The poetical, which are founded on fiction, Honey, for cx.mple, 

they makealiquid ruby. 
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پنجم قیاس سفسطلی است و ان مرکب میشون از و شہیات ر 
شبھات 


bal‏ و ہیات ان تضیه شاست کہ میکند بایشان در غیر 


و سشبھات ان تشیدھا a‏ در اسل و مختبہ بصدف مینہایند 
wang‏ کویم صوزت of bys‏ منقوش است بر دیوار و ond‏ 
استا و شر ٹرس مھال انت au‏ میدشد af‏ این صورب 

Col ال‎ 
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1۷۰ The sophistical, are compoted, 


× Of vague language without specifying any precise object, such a8 the 
vague expression “ The person to whom re allude.” 


4, Quibbles, which, though absolutely false, exhibit some appearance of 
truth ; as if T should sap, hat “ the figure of the horse which is painted 
on the wall isa horse;" shat “every horse neighs;” and, consequently, 
that * the figure on the wall mat مل‎ neigh,” 


Vv. 


Account of the Measurement of an Arc on the Meridian on the Cons‏ ہے 
of Conomanpet, and the Length of a Degree deduced therefrom in the‏ 
Latitude 12° 32’,‏ 


By Barcape Majon WILLIAM LAMBTON. 


107 : former Paper which ] had the honour to communicate to the dnufck 
Society, I gave a short sketch of an intended plan for establishing a serie: 
of connecting points commencing from the Coromandel Coast, and extending 
across the Peninsula; but that Paper was only meant to convey a gencra 
idea of the principles on which the work was to be conducted ; a more cir. 
cumstantial and scientific account, it was thought, would be more to th 
purpose, when [had the means of putting the plan in execution, and detuiling 
the particulars, Since that time I have received a most complete apparatus, 
which has enabled me to proceed on the scale ] originally proposed, and 
what is here offered is the beginning of that work, being the measurement 
of an arc on the meridian, from which is deduced the length of a degree for 
the latitude 12° 39’ which is nearly the middle of the arc, 


The triangles here mentioned are those only, from which the arc is ob- 


tained, and the bate line, the foundation tothe whole, is a measured line near 
the Sea Coast, an account of which is here subjoined. 


Yaw, VII. T 
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SECTION ٠. Aw accounr oi rue Bass ans. 


Some. time hail been taken up in examining the country best suited for this 
measurement, and at length a tract was found near 9/۸ Thomas's Mount, یم‎ 
tremely well adapted for the purpose, being an entire flat, without any im- 
pediment for near eight miles, commencing at the race ground, and extend- 
ing southerly, ‘his being determined on, and the necessary preparations 
made, it was begun on the loth of pri}, and completed on the 22nd of 
Muy, 1902, 


Thad expected د‎ small transit instrument from England, for the purpost 
of fixing objects in the aligneruent, and for taking clevations and depresions 
at the same time} but that instrament not having arrived, I thought it unne- 
cessary towait, particularly asthe ground was so free from ascents and des 
cents; I therefore used the same apparatus as I had formerly done, viz. the 

"transit circular instrument and the levelling telescope fixed on × tripod with an 
elevating screw in the center. In all horizontal directions, this telescope 
fully answers the purposc, and as there has been no deviation from the level 
to exceed 26° 30” excepting in one single chain, and those cases but very 
few, I feel entirely satisfied as to the accuracy of the whole measurement, 


The chain which was made use of is the one I formerly had, and I was 
fortunate enough to receive another from England, made also by the late Mr. 
Rauspen, and this having been meantred off by the standard in London, 
when the temperature was 50° by Famnenunit's thermometer, it afforded 
me an advantage of correcting for the effects of expansion, # citcumstance 
in which I was byno means satisfied in the former measurement. In orders 
therefore, to have a standard at all times torefer to, I have reserved the new 
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chain for that purpose, and used the old one only as a measuring chain, by 
which means I can always determine the correction for the wear. 


By referring to the annexed mble, it will appear that there are only four” 
angles of depression, and two of elevation, taken in the whole length of the 
base; the rest are all horizontal measurements, and many of them consist of 
& great number of feet before it became necessary either to sink or elevate 
the coffers; when that was donc, great care was taken to'nark the termina- 
tion of the preceding measurement; and for that purpose د‎ small tripod was 
used in the shape of aT, with three iron feet to run into the ground, the 
atraight side of which T was placed in the line. Another small 7 was made 
‘with its top also parallel to the line, and fixed upon the large one so as to 
Wide to the right or left, and upon that again was a long piece of brass made 
to slide out at right-angles to the top of the T; in the middie of this brass 
a mark was made, which was brought toa plumb line let fall from the arrow, 
and the height from the brass to the arrow was noted down ; when the suce 
ceeding chain was laid, which was to commence the new level or hypothenuse, 
the arrow was then brought, sothat a plumb line freely suspended, would co- 
incide with the mark on the brass slider, The height of that chain above 
the brass was likewise taken, by comparing those two heights the elevation or 
depression of the new commencement was determined, and those differences 
noted in the seventh and eigth columns of the table. The differences of the 
two aggregates contained in those columns, when applied to the ascents and 
descents, will therefore shew how much one extremity of the base is above 
the other. The heightof the chain at the commencement and termination 
of the whole was of course taken frou the ground. 


All the other particulars respecting this measurement are nearly the panic 
نان‎ 
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as that inthe 3580:6 country, a full account of which has been published ina 
former volume of the Asiate Researches. Some little alterations have been 
imade in the coflers; that 1s, they were all of the same length, and the whole 
together about nincty-siz. feet, so as to give room for the pickets with the 
brass register heads. ‘Their sides continued to the ends, and their depth on 
cach side was the same, for the purpose of being tumed every day that they 
might not fall into a curve by their own weight and that of the chain. 1 also used 
tripenls with elevating se ‘rews in the center, for supporting the coffers, making: 
no other use of pickets than for the drawing and weight posts, and for carry- 

ing the register heads. ~The topof each stand on tripod waa a thick circular 
piece of woul fixed firmly to the end of the elevating screw, and a slip of 
board was fastened across the circular ‘top, screwed into the center, and allowed 
toturn round, When the ends of two coffers were placed oa the top piece, 
this slip of board was admitted into the under part of each, and prevented 
their sliding off, a precaution that was very necessary on account of the high 
winds, 


The point of commencement uf the base was had by dropping a plummet, 
from the arrow of the chuin suspended by a silken thread, A long but small 
bamboo picket had been driven into the ground till its top was level with the 
surface, and the cavity of the bamboo was euch as just to receive the plum- 
met, and when the first chain was in the coffers, drawn aut by the weight 
at the opposite end, it was adjusted by the finger screw at the drawing post in 
sach a manner that the plummet might hang suspended over the cavity of the 
bamboo, while the thread was applied to the arrow. ‘This was done within 
the observatory tent, that the plumb line might hang freely without being dis- 
turbed by the wind. The bamboo picket was preserved with Breat care during 
the time 1 was observing for the Jatitude, and was then protected under the 
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frame of the zenith sector, When the tent was removed, a large bamboo 
flag-staff was erected, whose cavity covered the picket, and in that state it re- 
mained until the measurement was completed. 


As the termination of the base, being the end of a chain, one of the large 
hooped pickets was driven into the ground till its top was on a level with the 
coffers and under the arrow of the chain. The opposite end heing adyusted 
by the finger screw, the arrow at the leading end was nearly the center of the 
picket. A mark was made, and a smal} round headed nail was driven in till it 
was level with the surface. The chain was again.applied, and the arrow cut 
the center of the nail, The picket had been driven upwards of twoand a half 
feet into very hard clay. 


But that those extremities may be preserved, in case they may hereafter be 
referred to, 1 erected small masses of hewn stone eight feet square at the bottom 
and four at the tup, the axis of those masses being made to pass through the 
points of commencement and termination, and in onder that this might be 
correctly done, the following method was used. 


T marked out the foundation of the building, so that the picket might be 
as nearly in the center of it as possible. The earth wasdug abouta foot deep, 
teserving 2 space round the center untouched. After the foundation was 
brought toa level with the surface, the first tier of stones was laid, being one 
foot in height, The inner part was then filled up with stones and mortar, 
taking particular care at the same ume that the center wes not touched. The 
next tier of stones was then laid, which was six feet square and one foot high. 
‘This also was filled in with great care, and some cement and bricks put قاع‎ 
dually round the'picket. After that the last tier was Jaid which was four feet 
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square and also one foot high. When these stones were firmly fixed small 
silken threads were drawn across each other in the diagonals of the square. A 
plummet (pointed) was then suspended from the point of intersection of those 
threads, and they were so moved that the point of the plummet coincided with 
the center of the nail in the picket. The position of these threads being de- 
termined, marks were inserted in the stone. The cavity was then filled up, 
and a equate thick stone was fixed in the middle of the mass, having a circu- 
lar place of about four inches diameter, sunk half an inch deep, and whose 
center was marked by a point. This point, by moving the stone and again 
applying the silken threads was brought to coincide with the point of inter 
section, and then it was Gircaly fixed and pointed. 


Precisely the same kind of building was erected at the beginning of the base, 
but in place of having a picket in the center, four large hooped ones were 
driven into the ground, forming a square of about ten feet, the small bambou 
picket being intended asthe center, Silken threads were then drawn across 
from the diagonal pickets, and so moved, that the plummet first used, sus- 
pended from the point of intersection of the threads, might drop into the ca- 
vity of the bamboo. That being adjusted, linea were drawn on the tops of the 
pickets where the threads had been extended. The building was then erected, 
and the center both of the second and last tier, was marked by the intersection 
of those threads when applied to the marks on the pickets, 


Such has been the mode of defining the extremities of the line, The build- 
ings are well built of stone and some brick, and will reroain for years, if not 
injured by acts of violence. They are intended to receive an instrument on 
the top, and the points are points of reference if it should ever be thought 
necessary to haye recourse to them. 
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EXPANSION or az CHAINS ann تہ‎ COMPARATIVE 1 


As T wished to be satisfied with respect to the expansion of each of the 
chains, and their comparative lengths, I made a course of experiments for both 
purposes, I had accordingly the coffers arranged near the ground, that the 
drawing and weight posts might be driven deep and firmly fixed. Both the 
chains were then put into the coffers, and the comparisons made as follows : 

April (۱۵, at six 7۰۸۰ the temperature by a mean of five thermometers was 
85°,6. 


‘Three comparisons were made, and the old chain exceeded the new one, 
nine divisions of the micrometer screw, 

April 10, at six A.M, the temperature by a mean of five thermometers 
was 79°. 


Four comparisons were made, and the okd clin exceeded the new one 
nine divisions. Therefore at the commencement, the old chain exceeded the 
new one in length, nine divisions of the micrometer. 

May 23, After the base was completed, the temperature by a mean of five 

thermometers, was 86% 
By a mean of five comparisons, the old chain ex-- 


ceeded the newone + + - = 10,65 divisions. 
24, The temperature by a mesn of five thermometers 
was 4۹. 


And a mean of six comparisons, gave the excess of. 

the old chain aboye the newone - - ~ 11,08 do, 
25. The temperature was 87°. ; 

And a mean of two comparisons, gave - - 11,00 do 


Mean 10,86 do, 
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Tlence it appears, that at the conclusion of the base, the فاہ‎ chain was 
longerthan the new one, 11 divisions of the micrometcr very nearly, so that 
it had incrcased from being in use, 2 divisions, or 2inches. 


These caperiments were made with great attention, and when either chain 
was stretched out by the weight, it was carefully brought into a line in the 
coffert, 


As I had reseived the new chain fora standard, and knowing the tempera- 
ture at which st had becn measured off in London, I considered it an object 
to determine its rate of expansion and contraction compared with the ther- 
mormeters which had been in use in measuring the bage, since these were but 
common ones, and might probably differ from those made use of by General 
Roy and others, who had determined the expansion of metals by the pyro- 
meter; and I was farther induced to do this, from seeing the great variation 
among them, when the degree of heat became above one hundred, which it 
generally was in the coffers every day before I leftoff. To avoid those irre. 
gqularities arising from the expansions being checked by the resistance from 
the pressure on the coffers, I chose the times of sunrise, and from one to two 
o'clock, P.M. for making the observations, Sunrite in مافط‎ is generally the 
coolest time of the twenty-four hon, and the chain had during the night, 
onaccount of the uniform state of temperature, full time to frec itself from 
any resistance. At the hottest part of the day likewise there is a considerable 
time when the thermometers are nesrly stationary, which will afford time for 
the resistance in the coffers to be overcome, and it is necessary to pay parti- 
cular attention to thie circumstance, for the chain will be perceived to 
lengthen often fur nearly half an hour after the thermometers are at their 
higher. 
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Thad made a great many experiments prior to the measurement, but 
found great irregularity, partly from not attending sufficiently to the above 
circumstance, and partly from the unateadiness of the drawing post, not- 
withstanding it was driven deep into very hard ground, and secured, 
as I thought, by havivg large stones pressed close on each side of it. 
To remedy this latter inconvenience, I had a staple driven into a brick 
wall, into which the iron was fixed with the adjusting screw for the chain, 
after which I perceived a perfect coincidence with the arrow and mark 
on the brass head, except what arose from the trifling expansion and con- 
traction of the iron which held the chain, I then began a new course 
of experiments on both the chains, and the results were as follows :— 





eperinents for determining the eapansion of the new Chain, 
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Eupernnuts for determining the expausicn of the old Chain, 
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Ir appears from these results, that the expansion due to 1° of the ther. 
monic ter ts less than what has heen allowed hy experiments made in Hyg. 
tad Wot Chis انا‎ aise tiem the thermometers, as they woe such as could 
he puichavd in the shops, and therefore most probably of the best Kind 
انم‎ care, however, was tuken to watch the momeut when they stood 
ax highest, and thongh they saried from one another considerably at that 


tine, vet that satiation was generally the same in equal temperatures. 


‘The reductions fiom the hypothenuses to bring them to the horizontal 
luv, wee made by numbering the feet from the old chain ay they ٭‎ cre 
meawed, viz. by calling 92 chains 3200 feet, which would be 24 
feet by the new chain; but this would produce no sensible cuor in the 
versed sign of a very small angle, and on that aceount these decimals were 
not tahen into the computation, which was thought less necessary, since 
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the whole deduction did vot amount to three inches. Neither was any 
notice tuken of the different heights of the hypothenuses or levels one 
above another, as that difference was too tifling to affect a length of 
thitty or forty chains, The base bas theiefore been considered at the 
same distance fiom the center of the eath, befure it was reduced to the 
level of the sea, and the perpendicular height of the south extremity, 
which ] have considered as nearly the genetal hicight, has been taken for 
that purpose. That perpendicular height was chtained by compaing the 
south with the north catremits, and the hight of the latter was deter. 
mined by observations marle at the race-stand and on the s°a-beach, where 
allowance has been made for the terrestsial refraction, The following is 
the manner in which it has been determined : 


On the top of the race-stand, the under part of the flag on the beach 
way obyerved to be depressed 9’ 30°; and at the beach, the top of the 1a¢e 
stand was clevated 715" When the instrument way on the platform of 
the race-stand, the axis of the teleseape way oa a level with the top of 
the tailing, which was observed fiom the beach. But at the beach the 
axis of the telescope was four feet below the part of the flag which had 


liven obsersed. 


The horizontal distance from the station on the stand to that on the 
beach is=19208 fect. Then as 19208 : 4:: Rad: tan. 43‘, which must 
theicfore be added to the observed depression of the flag—Henec رص و‎ 
45 =10 13’ is the depression of the axis of the telescope on the beach 


observed fiom the race-stund, 
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Now the stution on the beach is nearly at right angles to the meridian, 
therefine, fy allowing 60957 fathoms to the degree, 19208 feet will give 
an aical’s 9’ very nearly, which is the contained arc. And the difference 


betwee the depression and elevation being 258", we have تسد‎ 





5,5 for the terrestrial refraction. ence, since the observed elevation of 
the stand, plus half; the coutained are would give the angle subtended by 
the perpendicular height of the stand above the telescope at the beach, 
were there no refraction, we shall have 7, 15" +4%-~3',5=8' 44° for 
the trae angle subtended by the perpendicular height, which being taken 
ap tangent, to the horizontal distance and radius, we have R: tan, ٢۷ 44° 
th 10908 : 48,707 fect the Inight required. But the axis of the telescope 
on the beach was determined hy levelling down to the water, to be 
91,160 fect above the sca. Which, added to the above, give 69,963 feet 
for the perpendicular height of the top of the stand above the level of the 


Now the top of the race-stand was determined by levelling to he 31,95 
feet above the north extremity of the hase; which taken fiom the other, 
leaves 2,713 for the north extremity of the base above the sea, which 
extremity being, hy the table, 29,96 feet above the south extremity, 
we shall have 14,753 feet fiom the perpendicular height of the south 
extiemity of the line above the level of the sca; and from this height 


the length of the base has been reduced. 





‘The angles of clevation and depression were taken by the circular 
instrument, from a mean of several observations, and the error of colli- 
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tation was corrected by tarning the transit over, and the horizontal plate 
halfround. But the weather was rather dull during the whole of these 
operations. 


TABLE. 

Containing the particulars of the measurement of a base line near Se. 
Thomas's Mount, commencing in latitude 13°00,29",09 N. and extending 
40006,4418 feet South Westerly, making an angle with the meridian 
0° 10° 36’. ‘The Gist column contains the number of the hypothenuse, ot 
measured distances, ‘The second the length of cach in feet. The thine 
the angks of clevation and depression (which each hy pothenuse makes 
with the lerizon). ‘The fomth the quantities to be subtracted from the 
respective hy pothenuse te reduce it to the hoizou. ‘The filth the perpen 
dicular ascents and descents to cach bypothenuse. ‘Tl sixth the come 
mencentent in inches of every hypothenuse above or below the termina: 
tion of the one preceding; and the seventh contuins the mean tem- 
perature during the respective measurement, 
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flet in perpendicuka height.‏ 0۵.060 پپنمصعصمی bos. tae south‏ لاس 


At the commencement, thy okl chain (with which the measurement was 
شید‎ excecdcd the new one ج7(‎ nine divisions of the aucrometer, cqual to 
ععل اھ‎ foot, Therefore 100 4 224244 پر‎ 400 will be the measures in 


lengths of the new chain, cqrak. 6... ates 





~ - 40001, 4180 
At the conclusion, the old chain execeded the new one 





hy eleven divssions, consequently it had increased by wear 
tuo divisions of the micrometer = 0,0008 feet, Hence 
4288 x 0۷۸۰ ۵۱600 fect, is the correction for the wear, 
which add ہیوک وا‎ ee cee ee eee ہی‎ £0, 1600 
Whence the apparent length of the hase, × ill be 400,016020 
Jengths of the new chain, مت‎ , 40001, 6090 
The sum of الد‎ the corrections in column fouith for obtain- 
ing the horizontal distances, is 0,9959 feet, which must 
therefore be deducted... . . . Sted ا‎ 0,2359 
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And this will give the apparent horizontal length of the base, 

in terms of the new chain 400,015661 lengths, or... . 4000161 
The mean temperature for the whole base is 90°, 8 and the 

new chain was measured off when the thermometer stood 

at 50° hence to reduce the whole horizontal length to the 

standard temperature of 69°, the equation will be expressed 

hy دک‎ noon نکر‎ were ور‎ 490,015661 feet, or 5,116% 

feet which must be added, . 6... eee ee +5,116% 
Hinee the whole horizontal distance corrected for 62° willbe, 6,23 
Which reduced to the level of the sea will he,. 2.1... 40006,4418 


Note, the quantity +,0074 inches is the expansion of the chain due to 
1° of the thermometer as deterinined by my own experiments detailed ix 
the annexed memoir. By General Roy's experiments with the pyrometer, 
it was +,00768 inches, 


‘The quantity +01927 inches is the expansion of 100 fect of brass due 
to 1° of the thermometer. 


By the experiments آ‎ made in the Afysore the expansion of the old chain 
was +,00725 inches dueto 1°, By these experiments it is +,00737 inches, 
but I give the preference to the latter on account of the chains being fixed 


to the wall, 


The radins of curvature for reducing the base to the level of the sea, 
is assumed at 3448748 fathoms being the radius to the meridional ciicle 
on which one degree is computed to be 60191 in the latitude of 19°. 
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Szctiow II.—-Odservations for determining the Angle which the Base Line 
smakes with the Meridian. 


At the North end of the base fatitude,........ 13° 00 29°,59N. 
September 24th, on the evening the polar star when at 

its greatest Eastern elongation was observed to make 

an angle North Easterly with the base line produced, . . 1° 88 7 
The apparent polar distance of the star at that time 

was 1° لیو‎ 40" 2 with which and the above latitude, 

the computed azimuth was, بب نی‎ 1 47 7 
Therefore the line when produced Northerly will make an 

angle with the meridian North Easterly,......... 0 12 17,0 
September 26th, on the evening the angle North Easterly 

with the base line produced wag, با نت‎ t 95 1 
‘The apparent polar distance on that day was, 1° 4430 4 

which will give the azimuth, 59ہ 47 لت‎ 
Therefore the angle between the line and meridian will 7 0 12 12,1 
September 30th, ou the evening the angle was observed, ... 1 35 06,7 
‘The apparent polar distance for that day being 1° 44’ 38" 1 

the azimuth will bey... ee eee Sb کی و‎ ٠ 47 8,4 
Hence the angle by this observation is,...... ات‎ 19 16,8 





At the South end of the base—Latitude. . .. : 
October 7th. In the morning, the polar star when at ite 
greatest western elongation, was observed to make an 
angle NorthWesterly with the base line produced .... 1 59 36,9 
The apparent polar distance at that time was 1° 44 35,7, 
and this with the above latitude will give the azimuth .. 1 47 18,9 
Vou. VILL. x 


12 53 52,8 
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Therefore the angle which this line produced, makes with 
the metidiau North Easterly... . . oA O 12 18,7 
And the mean of these fouris.........-.05 eee O 19 16,15 





‘The last observation was made under the most favourable circum- 
stances, it being just day light; the flag-staff at the north extremity of the 
line was observed immediately after the star; and the morning being per- 
feetly clear, no unstcadiness or uncertainty arose from the effects of the 
vapour, which had occasioned the difference between the angles on the 
23th and 26th. 


‘When the observation was made on the 30th, a bluc light was fixed at 
the south end of the base. 


Sxetion I1L—Commencement of the operations from the base. The large 
Theodelite, 


After the completion of the base line, there remained nothing” of ime 
portance to be done until I received the large instrument, which anived 
in the beyinuing of September. I had however made an excursion down. 
the sca coast,as faras Pondicherry, for the purprse of selecting the properest 
. This and the 
mucasurement of a degree at right-angles to the metidian { considered as 





stations for determining the length of a n.ciidiona 


the first object of this work: I accordingly lost no time in proceeding 
to accomplish these desiderata. 


The instrument above alluded to was made by Mr. Cary, and is in 
‘Most reepects the same as that dexcribed by Gencral Roy in the Philosp- 
phical Transactions for the year 1790, with the improvements made after- 
wards in the microscopes, and in an adjustment to the vertical axis, by 
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which the circle can be moved up or let down by means of two capstan 
screws at the top of the axis. These are mentioned in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1795, in the account of the tigonomctrical survey. 
By sinking the circle on the axis, it is better adapted for travelling, and 
when the mictoseopes are once adjusted to minutes and seconds, on the 
Tid of the instrament, the circle can always he Drought back to the proper 
distance from them. Gicat attention however is necessary in bringing 
the axis down, ۵د‎ that the wires in cach ticroscupe being fixed at opposite 
dots on the limb, they may coincide with the same dots when the circle ×ز‎ 
turned half’ round, or made to move entirdy round, and in a contrary diree- 
tion to what it had been moved before; which latter method has been 
recommended hy the maker. This circumstance respecting the axis should 
be most scrupulously attended to before the adjustment of the micrometers 
begin, so that when by arranging the lenses in sucha >٤ that) tem re- 
volutions of the micrometer may answer to ten minutes ou the limb, and 
therefore one division to one second, the circle can always be brought to 
its proper height, by trying the revolutions of the micrometer, 


At has however been found fiom experience, that unless in cases of very 
long and troublesome marches, it is not necessary to sink the axis. The 
carriage being performed altogether by men, there is not that jolting which 
auy other mode of conveyance is subject to, and مد‎ 1 found, that a con- 
siderable time was taken up in adjusting the axis before the revolutions of 
the micrometers could be brought to their intended limits, I therefure laid 
it aside, unless under the circumstances abovementioned, 


The semicircle of the transit telescope is graduated to 10’ of'a degree in 
place of 30, which was the case with the semicircle described by General 
Xe 
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Roy, and the micrometer to the horizontal microscope applied to this semi- 
circle, making one revolution in two minutes, and five revolutions for ten 
minutes on the limb; and the scale of the micrometer being divided into 
sixty parts, cach part is therefore two scconds of the circle, 


A number of experiments have been madc for determining the error of the 
semicircle, and to ascertain the place of the fixed wire in the horizontal 
smicroscope, مد مد‎ to divide the error. It has appeared in the event, that the 
telescope being in its right position, (that is, when the limb and microscope 
were on the deft hand,) and the fixed wire placed at Zero on the semicircle, 
when the circle or limb of the theodelite was turned 180° in Azimuth, and 
the telescope turned over, the fixed wire was then distant from Zcro on the 
opposite part of the are by a mean of a great many observations 9 57’, the 
half of. which is therefore the error. This half was carefully sct off from 
27-0 hy the moveable micrometer wire, and the fixed one brought to coin- 
cide with it, On the right application of this error, there will be 1’ 28, 5 
to udd tothe elevations and subtract from the depressions. ‘The observations 
for determining this quantity were repented at differcut times, and under the 
most farowable circumstances; the adjustments of the whole instrament 
being frequently examined, and the level appkied to the telescope, reversed 
at most of the observations. For the line of collimation, as these correcti- 
ons depend on having a well-defined object, I fixed a bamboo upwards of a 
muile distant fiom the observatory tent, and tied round it several narrow 
stripes of bluck silk, one of which was near the horizontal wire when the axis 
of the telescope intersected the staff after being bought to a level by the 
bubble. Then the instuument being adjusted, and the telescope directed to 
the bamboo, Ixing perfectly level, and the wise of the micrometer in the 
piece brought to the intersection of the cross wiies, the augular distance to 
themark on the bamboo was measured by the runs of that micrometer, and 
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the wire brought back to the point of intersection of the other wires. The 
circle was then turned half round and the telescope reserved or putagain into 
the same Ys. The levelling adjustment was then mare, and the angular 
distance from the intersection of the wires to the black mark again taken, 
half the difference between which and the former was of course the error ۶ 
collimation. ‘This error was repeatedly reduccd till it became very small, 
half by the finger screw of the clamp to the scmicirele, and half hy the ad- 
justing screws to the levelling rods. After that, the remaining error was 
repeatedly examined and found to be 2,36 to be subtracted from the cleva- 
tions and added to the depressions when the telescope is in the ordinary po- 
sition, or when the semicircle and microscope ate on the left hand; but 
‘vice versa when in the contrary position, These errors of the semicircle and 
line of collimation being opposite, the result from comparison will he, “ That 
when elevations or depressions are taken with the scmicircle, 126" must be 
added to the former, aud subtracted from the fatter,” 
‘ 

And that when the elevations and depressions are taken by the micro- 
meter in the eye piece 2,36 must be deducted from the elevations aud added 
to the depressions. 


The micrometer in the focus of the eye-glass of the transit telescope is 
the same in all respects as the one mentioned by General Roy, that isto ray, 
the circle or scale is divided into onc hundred divisions, and there is a no- 

atius fixed to the upper part o' the telescope, which defines the revolutions 
of the mivrometer as far as ten for the elevations and ten for the depressi- 
ons. The following eapcriments have been made with the same marked 
bamboo, for ascertaining the value of these divisions, and it has been found 
that seven revolutionsand 61,4 divisions are cqual to ten minutes on the 
limb of the semicircle, so that one division is cqual to ,788 of a second. 
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TABLE 
Of caperiments for determining the valuation of the revolutions and dvvisions 
on the micrometer in the eyepiece of the telescope. 


NO Ot 1 No. ot‏ ہیں 
Month, Mterameter Ot Walon of t Dis re ۰‏ 
of Di‏ س۳ fe”‏ سمل ہوم : جج 


d é 
Nov.26. 9945 785,3 O.788 Nov. 26. مور مم‎ 0,780 
995 روم‎ 098 800 ٘ 00 
996 ریہ‎ (ء۳٣‎ ۵8 7 
1005 009 ہو‎ 94 
1002 78 0,796 788 «(0.788 
00,782 
Mesn- 8 iat pec 
78۸8 0,788 


Hence one second will be equalto ........ . 1,969 divisions. 
One minute... 6. cee امن‎ 25,78 — ditto. 
Ten minutes see. cee ee ee ee TONE ditto. 





SECTION Iv. 


Angles taken with the large theodelite between 27th Septesaber, 1802, 
and 13th of April, 1803. 


AT THE NORTH END OF THE BASE. 


Between And Observed Angles, 
South end of the base, .... Mount station,....... 9109 04 
Perumbauk hill,....... 09 47 58,9 


Perumbeuk bill, ........ Mountatatio, .,....+. 81 21 05,2 
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AT THE SOUTH END OF THE BASE. 
Between And Olbseroed Angles. 


North end of the base,.... Mount staffon,....... 11 19 33,5 
Perumbauk hill, .... .. 113 56 47,3 
Mount station, ....... as ditto, seve 108 $7 14,8 


AT THE MOUNT STATION, 
North end of the base,. . . . Southendofthe base,.... 77 31 23 


Perumbauk hill, نے‎ 88 06 98,2 
South end of the base, ہت‎ ditto, ب یر‎ ے١‎ 1085 189 
Perumbauk hill, ........ Afungot station, وو بت‎ 30 03,6 


Midlapode iil... . 63 80 188 


AT PERUMBAUE HILL. 
Noith end of the base, .. . . Southend of thebase,. .. 56 15 90 
Mountstation, ....... 10 32 16,8 
South end of the base, .... ditto, seeavee 66.47 42 





Mungot station, انت‎ ditto, SNE fever 36 58 15,1 
Coonoowaucum hill, 2... 59 43 12,9 
Aullapode hill, «2 1. + 42 52 13,9 

Mullapode till, نت‎ Coonoowaucum hill... .. 16 50 59 

AL MUNGOT STATION, 

Perumbauk hill, .. 2.2... Coooewaucun hill, . 2... 88 03 47,6 
Mallapode bill, oo... 79 08 56,4 

Mutlapode bill, ات‎ « » Tundroy ttation,. 60... . 194 40 94,2 

Manneor station, . . . ee ditto, ےہ‎ 75 96 34,8 

Mount station,......... Porsmbant hill,..... «. $0 31 41,7 


Mullageds bill, لے‎ Afumusee station, 0... 49 14 29,4 
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AT MULLAPODE HILL. 

















Between And Observed Angles, 
Perumbauk Will, ...ہے‎ . Coonosivaucumhill,. .... 139 29 07,8 
Coonoou aucun hill, : . » Munnoor station, ..... 8191 03,0 
Tandray station, دنت‎ ditto, لے‎ $2 53 0 

fungot station, ...... 28 17 7 

AT MUNNOOR STATION. 
Mungot station, مسا‎ Coonoowaucum hill, .. 100 87 1(4 
Mullapode, .... + 49 34 4 
Tandray station, . « 615 349 
Mfullapode bill,» oe ee ditto, . + 93 50 05,9 

Coonoowaucum hill,..... 50 52 39 

AT TANDRAY STATION, 
Mungot station, ہت‎ Munmoor station, ..... 60 18 30,7 
Mullapode Will, 2... 97 02 00,1 
Afinnoor station, «66... ditto, 33 16 30,8 
Mullapode Will, یی با‎ Urrumbancum bill, 94 00 01,7 
Poonavk hill, پا‎ 80 48 8 

AT UBRUMBAUCUM HILL, 

Mullapode bil, ......... Tondraystation,...... 43 02 50 
Poonauk ,اط‎ ........ 111 58 9 
AT POONAUK HILL. 

Mullapode hill, ....... 2. Urrumbaucumhill,.... 89 95 15,6 
Tendray station, نات‎ 97:13 47,4 
Maumdor ...ءالط‎ 9 6 
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AT POONAUK HILL. 
Between And Observed Anukes, 
Alacer hil, ©. ہن‎ Padvee station, 9ڈ 93 بے‎ 57,5 


Urrumbancun hill,... . « 


AT ALLACOOR MILT. 


Poonauk hill, ا نے‎ . » Padree station, دء نے‎ 


Urrumbaucum hill, .. . 


AT PAUDREE STATION. 


Poonauk hill, ان‎ « Allacoor hill, ساوت‎ 


AT MULLAPODE HILL. 
7۷0:018 hill, ...... +... Tandray station, ہے‎ 


Urrambaucun Vill, ےت‎ 
Maumdoor hill... 6. 6 


Tandray station, ..... . . « Urrumbaucum hill, . 
Perumbaucum Vill, ...... . Mowsnay’'s house, . 


Maumdoor hill, با ےت‎ . « « Carrangooly hill, 6... 


AT MAUMPOOR UITL, 
Miullapode Will, 1ء‎ ee Poonauk hill, بے‎ 


Carrangooly Vill, ...ےت‎ 





32 18 50,7 


91 88 13 
- 110 0 5 


64 44 59,1 


+ 71 39 26,3 
28 49 6 
58 02 19 
+ 48 57 07,9 
» 35:17 00 
45 48 00,5 


. 72-38 40 
69 50 21,0 


Carrangoolyhill, ہے‎ Moritty will, . . 441 46 21,6 
AT CARRANGOOLY HILL. 

Mullapode il, «61... Maumdoor hill, ...... 64 21 44,1 

Maumdor bill, ......... 80 $7 28,3 





Permacoil hill, .... 


Vou. VIE. ¥ 





» 98 39 6 


ب5٥‎ 40 282 
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WORITTY HILL,‏ ۲م 





Between And Obsersed Angles 
Carrangooly bill, ات‎ . Maumdoor Will, 26... 54 96 13,1 
Permacoithill, ...... . 109 95 09,4 
Permacoithill, .ا ےت‎ ... Coommmhil, با ات‎ 17 46 10,3 
AT PERMACOIL HILL. 
Woritty Vill, مات‎ Corrangooly bill, .٠ةث‎ 42 01 25,3 
Coonum hill, + + 184 51 6 
Coomum bill, ما‎ 14٤ fagon red hill,. ... « 53 13 11,8 
Vellungeavdhill, ہا ےت‎ Carrangooly hill, .1ء‎ 28 58 4 


‘New station on red hill, .. 98 29 08,8 
Mooratan station, ....... ditto....ditto,.... 15 57 39,8 
Chengcaud station,..... 49 57 14,4 
Mylum station, ......... ditto.... ditto,.... 99 29 41,3 


AT VELLUNGCAUD HILL, 
Permacoil hill, «16.555 Carrangooly hill, ...... 114 21 15,4 
New station on red hill, . $7 15 17,4 


AT TRE NEW STATION ON RED WILL. 


o> 44:15 33,8 
sees 99 25 04,4 





0-٠ 85 13 36,0 
Trivandepoorum hill,.... 64 4% 98,5 
Ist Coonum hill, ... 0... . Ist flag on red hil, .... 81 48 $0 


Chengcoud station, ....- 54 33:15 
Newstation on red hill,..... Permaccit hill, ....... 64 97 4 
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AT THE FIRST FLAG ON RED HILL. 
Between And Observed dugkes. 


Coomum hill,, 0. eee » » Permacoit hill, ....... 38 54 56,4 
Station near Mooratan,... 76 26 03,1 

AT COONUM BILL, 
Permacoit hill,,........» Worittyhill, ........ 97 98 53,3 
Jet flag on red hill,..... 87 51 51,8 


11: flag on red hill, . ۰٠ « Stationnear Mooratan,... 21 45 26,9 
Chengeaud station, ای بے پھا ٹہ ہے‎ 76 02 09," 
AT MYLUM STATION. 

Permacothill, مت‎ « Chengcaud station,..... 129 85 52,8 


Mooratan station, ..... 73 09 50,7 
Woritty hill, ........ 46 91 11,4 
AT CHENGCAUD STATION. 
Permacoit hill,. ...... «+» Mylum station,...... 21 04 26,9 
Mooratan station,..... 51 49 00,6 
Trivandepoorum hill, ... 1... ditto, ......... 66 08 35,2 
Coonum hill, .. eee eee رت‎ ONDE ای لو و ای‎ 49 24 35,75 
AT THE STATION OF OBSERVATION AT TRIVANDEPOORUM HILL, 
Mooratan station,...... +» » Chengcaud station,.... 49 08 53,9 


Referring light near اس‎ star, west elongation, 
baucum, ات‎ 
February .یڑ‎ 11 29 43,96 
y eee) 49 
و‎ eens 44,35 
t پا ےجو‎ 40,5 
DQ بے‎ 42,2 
رو کے‎ 99,6 
8ت‎ ai 43,67 


Referring light near 7rip- ۹ : 
ith mee, إٍ‎ Blne light on Mooratan station, } 7 57 45,36 


Ye 
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WORITTY HILL.‏ ۴ھ 


Between And Observed Angles. 
Carrangooly hill, ےت‎ Maumadoor hilt, oo... 54 36 13,1 
Permacoithill, نات‎ 109 25 09,4 

Permacoithill, ....  ... Coonumhill, بے‎ 17 46 10,8 

AT PERMACOIL HILL. 

Woritty bil. بت‎ Cerrangooly hill, ہے‎ 42 01 25,1 
Coonum hill, با‎ 134 51 00,6 

Coomum bill, ٠ 0ک‎ Ist flag on red راائط‎ .. . . 53 58 
Vellungeaud bill, اعت‎ Carrangooly hill... . . + 28 58 23,4 


New station on red hill, .. 98 99 08,8 
Mooratan station, ....... ditto.... ditto,.... 15 57 39,8 


Chengcaud station, ..... 42 57 14,4 
Mylum station, ......... ditto... . ditto... 99 99 41,3 


AT VELLUNGCAUD BILL, 
Permaccithill, مب “یت‎ Corrangooly bill, .... . . 114 21 154 
‘New station on red hill, , 37 15 17,4 


AT THE NEW STATION on RED HILL. 





Permacoil hill, + 4415 8 
+ 99 25 04,4 
Chengcaud station, ....... Permacoil hill,....... a5 13 36,0 
Tricandcpoorum hill, ....,. 64 42 38,5 
lat Coommm hill, ........ Ist flag on red hill, .... 81 48 $0 
Chengcand station, .... » 54 83 15 


Newatationon red ہللنط‎ ..... Permacoil hill, ....... 684 37 4ة‎ 
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AT THE FIRST FLAG OW RED HILL. 
Between And Observed Angles, 


Commun Bill, بن ات‎ Permacoit hill, ....... 38 54 56,4 
Station near Moeratan,... 76 26 03,1 

AT COONUM HILL, 
Permacoit bill,.... 6... . Woritty hill, ...ہے‎ 97 ۵8 53,3 
Ist flag on red hill,..... 87 51 51,8 
Ist flag on red hill, ...... . StationnearMooratan,... 21 45 26,9 


Chengeaud station, ..... 6+ ditto, ار ری یر ا‎ 76 02 09,5 
AT MYLUM STATION. 
Permacoithill, ۔ دنت‎ Chengcaud station, ہے‎ 129 85 59,8 


Mooratan station, ..... 73 09 50,7 
Woritty hill, .. 0.6... 46 981 114 
AT CHENGCAUD STATION, 
Permacoil bill... ... . «+» Mylum station, ...... 21 04 26,9 
Mooratan station,..... 51 49 06,6 
Trivandepoorum bill, ....... ditto, ......... 6608 95,2 
Coonum hill, 6.2 eee eee ditt, نامحر ری‎ 49 24 35,75 
AT THE STATION OF OBSERVATION AT TRIVANDEPOORUM HILL. 
Mooratan station,........ Chengcaud station... . 49 08 53,9 








Referring light near ree 0ج[‎ star, west elongation, 
baucum, بے‎ 
February 3, 5... 11-29 43,96 
da خی‎ 49 
مھےے و‎ 445 
he 40,5 
GD -6es 42,2 
10, wee 39,6 
My eee 43,67 


Referring light near Trip- 3 7 
مد ای ات‎ light on Mooratan station, } 7 57 45,36 


2 
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‘The angles in general have been taken three and four times, and eveiy 
time that the alject was observed, both microscopes were read off -thrice, 
and two separate ficld books kept for making out the angles, What ate 
hete recotded, aie the means takeu ftom the two books. In case a differ- 
vacc in those angles, noticed at the time, left any reason to suspect an 
corm the instimment, the division between the dots was carefully ex- 
annned, ay well ay those to the right und left, and if any error was 110۰+ 


seied, allowance was inade accaudingly. 


SECTION ٠۰ 7٤+ 


North Aud uf the Base from the South End of the Base 40006,4. 












|Notth end of the 
haw, 
South end of the 


91 09 04,2) 


a4‏ ور 


bas, 
‘Mount station, 77 31 23, 





5۹1۹0 06 00 


‘Notts end بیس‎ 
Mont station froin } South end of the base, |98 








North ead of the 
baw, 9 47 58,6) 

2, outh end of the 
113 36 47; 








Vasey 
er anbaah hull, 36 1b 4ا‎ 








North end of the base, | 490718] 
‘South end of the base, | 918903) 





Perambauk bill nom 
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North end of the Bore from Perumbauk Hill 718 















Angie for. |Diotawces 


— | سروف‎ | in fir. 











North end of the} 
8191 05,۱ 
10 32 so. 
43.00 3441 


base, 
3. |Perumbauk bull, 
[Mount station, 


180 


North end of the base, | B04? 
Peruobarvk bill, = - | A329 














Moat station fom { 


ene 





4, [Mount station, 
Perumbawk lull, 





ioe 37 ا‎ 
4 










feu endl ofthe baw, | 818.2 
Moont siren = = | یں‎ 
ae یس‎ 











It appears from examining the above triangles, that there is a difference 
in the distauce from the north end of the base and Mount station, by the 
first and sccond triangles, and also a difference in the distance from the 
south end of the base to Perwmbauk hill, Tt may be necessary to notice 
here, that there was great difficulty in taking all these angles, on account 
of the very thick vapour which constantly floated near the surface of the 
flat where the base line runs, almost immediately after day-light, to very 
near the time of sun-setting, All the angles, and particularly at the north 
and south end of the base line, have been repeatedly taken, and the only 
time when the flag-staff appeared distinctly, was in the morniug of the 7th 
of October, when I observed the potar star at the south end of the base line 
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Tt was discovered, that at Perumbauk hill, there had been an error in 
reading off the south end of the base, most probably of 107 from the mi- 
crometers, as all the angles which had a reference to that point, exceeded 
what they ought to have been by ten or twelve seconds, In consequence 
of this disagreement, I chose to take the supplemental angle in the second 
and fourth triangles, after the other angles had been corrected. The dis- 
tance of the north end of the base from Perumbauk, as determined in 
the second triangle, being taken as a base in the third triangle, wherein the 
three angles have been observed to determine the distance from Perumbauk 
to the Mount, and from the north ond of the hase to the Mount, it ap- 
pears that the latter distance comes out within 0,4 of a foot to what had 
been brought by the first triangle; and that the distance from the south 
end of the base to Perumbauk hill, derived from the second and fourth 
triangles, Aiffer only ,14 of ۰ foot. The distance from the Mount to 
Perumbauk being that from which all the operations are to commence, I 
wished to be as particular as possible in determining it, and the results 
from the third and fourth triangles make it 43495,4 and 43495,5, differ- 
ing only one-tenth of a foot. 


Mount station from Perumbauk Hill 43495,4. 





bill, - - | 569921‏ مقعوظ 
begat tation em {Sie eaten = =| ssea6s!‏ 
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Perumbauk Hill from Mungot station 56292, 1. 


6. |Munget station, | 79 08 56,4) —,23) 
|Mullapode hill, | 57 58 51,5|—1 


310 


81 91 02,8) 


47 46 18,3} 
50 52 38, 
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Mallapode Hill from Mungot station 45109,5. 


- ۔ Mullapode hill,‏ 1 
he‏ امس رر سی 





Atullapode hill, 
11. |fuanaor station, 
Tandray station, 





Tandy ston om {Mel -+ 


DMuanvor stati, =~ 


808 
47105,3) 








81739,7 
63345,7! 
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Mungot station from Munnoor station 58033,7. 


ar | Ate Angles for [Disten ve 
asleaiutiow, | an leet, 






Mager it, = — 


from { 2۷۵5697 station,‏ مت 


In the quadralateral formed by Afullapode Nill, Afungot hiél, Runner 
station, and Jandray station, the side AfwHupode and Tandray is common 
to the tenth and eleventh triangles, the first of which gives it 81731,0 
feet, and the latter 61739,7 feet, the mcan of which is 81738,3 feet, which 
becomes the base forextending the triangles westerly. ‘These reaults appeut 
to be sufficiently correct, since the bases on which the two triangles have 
been formed, were derived from the different sides of the triangle Pe. 
rumbauk hill, Mungot hill, and Mullapode hill, viz. one from the side 
Mullapode bill and Afungot hill, the other from the side Afullapode hill and 
Perumbauk hill, on which was computed the side Afidlapode hill and Coo- 
norwaudton Will, and from that again the side Mullapode hill and Munnoor 
station, which, however, came out the same as when obtained from ‘the 


distance Mullapede hill and Mlungot hill. 


It will also appear that in the triangle computed on the base Mungot hill 
and Munnoor station, that each of the sides, Munnoor station and Tandray 
station, and Mungot and Tendrey become common to the triangles, Mul- 

Vou, VIIT. Zz 
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lapode Will, Afomoor and Tandray and Mullapode bill, Mungot end Tandray, 
each to each, and that in the first case, there is a difference of 2, and in 
the second ےئ‎ of a foot. These circumstances will, I conceive, prove 
the operations to be sufficiently satisfactory. 


Mullapode Aill from Tandray station 61732,3. 


bil,‏ عفصرطا17| 


13, |Tuedray station, 
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Poonauk hill from Allicoor hill 58638,4. 








Poonauk bill, - ~~ 
Pundeee station from { و‎ 


= 
39 25 15,48 
8 3,4| —9 


648157 
26248,9 












ere 
جو‎ 42 19,6 
111 52 32, 
39 85 1 












a a 
58 218 
#19 3,5) 
72 38 38,5) 
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Maumdoor Aill from Mullapode 138685,5. 







oo sy bil froma 1 کت ساوت بج‎ 


4 
۱44404 






|۸۰۷ وط‎ hill, 
‘raxgooly bill, 









Wooritty il, _- - | 6804s 
Peemacoi il fom { Foret ha” = |6 
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Carrangooly Ail from Permocoil hill 134936,4. 











36 40 6 
98 58 22 
24 21 12 






9 






Permucoil bill, - ۔‎ | 765341 
‘New sation on red hill trom 9 yetungenud bil,» |124716,7 








Wooutty hill from Permacoil hill 68041,5. 








104887,5 
4-05 
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Pérmacoil Aid from Coonum Ail! 45158,5. 








|Permacoit hill, 

15, |Coomens hull, 

iM blag on redj 
bal, 









71895, 


Permacoi hill, ۔‎ + 
57567,7 


Lut ag on red hl rom f و یں‎ 


[Permacost hill, 
26. ثابظ‎ 


ئ۶ 
statioa,‏ 1۸وا 


1 Permacoil bill, + ٭‎ 
Mylan tation بک سو(‎ 
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Coonum hill from first Flag on red hill 57367,7. 


Commun hill, 
‘Meoreten دمڈملا‎ from سو‎ Flag on red hl, 
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Coonum Ail! fron Mooratan station 56538,5. 





Staton, 









Iona ttl, * 
|Sfoaratanstatim, 
|۰ ہہ‎ sta 
thon, 
0 
صوو0‎ bill, ہے‎ 
یسام‎ santo | err On s 


et. 














The angles have been taken with much care, and 1 believe with as 
much accuracy as the nature of such a process admits of; difficulty, how- 
ever, very fiequently arose from the haziness of the weather, which rendered 
the-objects at the very distant points extremely dull, and oceasioned some 
irregularity in the angles. Whenevér that happened, the observations were 
often repeated, and in ease any one, in particular, was different from the 
other eo much as ten seconds, it was rejected till the three angtes of the 
tnangle had been observed. If the sum of these angles was near what it 
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ought to be, no further notice was token of jt; but should the sum of the 
three angles be nearer the truth by taking it into the account, and that 
there appeared an irregularity in the other two observed angles, I have 
made it a rule to take cach observed angle as a correct one, and divide the 
excess or defect between the ather two, and then compute fiom the given. 
side the other two sides; and after doing the same thing with each of the 
angles successively, a mean of the sides thus brought out was taken, which, 
to certain limits, will always be near the trath. I then varied the selec; 
tion of the observed angles, rejecting such as I had reason to doubt; . 
and by correcting them, and computing the two required sides of the tii. 
angle, those which gave the sides nearest to what had been brought out 
by the other method, were adopted, tet the error be what it would. This, 
however, has rarely happened; and when it did, great precaution was 
used; and no angle was rejected without some reason appeared to render it 
doubtful. 


In correcting the observed angles to obtain those made by the chords, I 
have used the formula given by the Astronomer Koyal, in his demonstration 
of M. De Lamsnr’s problem, which appears in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1797. The spherical excess is of course had from the well known 
method of dividing the area of the triangle in square scconds, by the numn- 
‘ber of seconds in the are equal to radins, where the number of fect in a se- 
cond may be had by wsing the degree as has been commonly applied to 
the mean sphere, or the mean between the degree on the miidian and its 
perpendicular. ‘This being of no further use than to check any error that 
might happen in computing the corrections for the angles. 


In converting the sides of the triangles into ares, the length of'a degree 
Vor. VILE Aa 
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has been computed for every ten degrecs from the meridian to its perpendi- 
cular on an Eljipsoid, whose diameters were in the ratio of one to 1,0067, 
which is derived from taking the degree on the meridian, in latitude 50° 
41’ to be 60851, and the degree perpendicular thereto 61189, in the same 
latitude, ‘These data would give the meridional degree, in latitude 15°, 
to be 60191, and the degree pei pendicnlar equal 60957, which, however, 
isnot the case; but no sensible error will arrive in making those coriections 
fiom teking the arcs a few reconds more or less than the truth, 


SECTION VI. 


Reductwon of the distances to the meridian of Trivandeporam, for determining 
the length of the terrestrial arc. 


‘The sides of the great triangles, from which the arc is derived, falling 
very nearly in the same weridian, and not more than 16963,3 feet west 
from the meridian of 7ricandeporum, the south extremity of the arc, there 
requised no reference to any hypothesis of the earth’s figure for getting the 
exact distance between the parallels, so that the latitude of a point where 
a great circle falling from the station of observation near Paudree, will cut 
the meridian of Tricandeporum at right angles, may be determined with 
sufficient accuracy by computing spherically, and the distances, when re- 
duced to the meiidian, (the distance from Trivandeporum to Coonsum hill 
excepted,) may be considered as the chords of arcs on the meridian, and 
therefore the arcs themselves may be had, by allowing 60494 fathoms 
to the degrce, ×× had been obtained from the sum of those reduced distences, 
the sum therefore of all these arcs will make the whole meridional arc, 
which is @ nearer approximation to the truth. 
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Seeing that a line drawn from the station of observation at Paudree, to 
the station at Afaunedoer hill, would falt nearly in the direction of the me- 
tidian, that distance has been computed, by taking the sides Poonauk 
Lill to Maumdoor hill, and Poonauk hill to Pddree, and using the internal 
angle at Poonauk hill, corrected for the chords. This, however, was scarcely 
necessary, except for shewing the arrangement of the points. 


The following table will shew the arrangement of the sides, and their 
reduction to the meridian of Zrivandeporam. 





THE NORTHINGS REDUCED TO 0۶۰ھ‎ 





Trivandeporum to Coonum hill, . + 19454877 
Coonum hill to Wooritty hill, ...... 104887,47 
Wooritty hill to Maumdeor hill,...-.. 193413,15 
Maumdoor hill to Paudree station, ... . . 211478,57 


Length of the terrestrial are, . .. . . . $74327,96 


Or fathoms, 2... cee eee ee es 6 


Ase 
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SECTION VII. 


Olservations by the Zenith Sector for the latitude of Paudice station, and 
the station near Trivandeporuin; and the length of the celestial arc. 


‘The zenith sector, with which these observations have been taken, was 
inade جا‎ Mi. Rawtsorn, and is the one alluded to by General Roy, in 
the Philosophical Tiansaction. for 1790, being then unfinished, The 
radius of the are is five feet, and the are itself is of that extent to take in 
nine degrees on each side of the zenith. It is divided into degiees, and 
smnaller divisions of 20 each, which arc numbered. Each of these last is 
again subdivided into four, of 5° each. The micrometer which moves the 
telescope and arc, is graduated to seconds, and one revolution moves the 
auc over 1’ 10" 08%, but the scale being large, a small fraction of a second 
can be casily defined. The construction, and improvements to the zenith 
sector, are so well known, that a minute description of it here would be 
unnecesary, It will therefore suffice to say, that as far as so delicate an 
instrument can be managed in a portable obscrvatory, or travelling tent, 
which never can offer the advanteges of a fixed, well contrived building, 
J have every reason to be satisficd with it. 


The time I commenced observing at Paudree station was during the 
1۷۵7 part of the monsoon, which occasioned frequent interruptions: 
and although I had intended observing by at icast three fixed stars, 1 only 
succeeded to my satisfaction in one, which was Aideharan. With that 
sta I had a fortunate succession for about sixteen nights; some few of 
those observations Iwing less favourable than the others, were rejected, and 
the rest, from which the latitude was determined, appear in the following 
‘.ble, arranged in the order in which they were taken. 
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During the time 1 was at Thicandcporum, near Cuddalore, the weather 
was settled and serene, and the nights perfectly clear, so that 1 had an 
unlimited choice of stars, but having been successful with Aldcbaram, I 
chose that star for determining the length of the arc. 


As consider the celestial arc more likely to be erroneous than any ter- 
sestrial measurement, I have thought it necessary to give some account of 
the manner of observing and of adjusting the instrument, for after twa 
years experience, 1 have found, that notwithstanding the great powers of” 
the zenith sector, extreme delicacy and attention are requinite to render the 
observations satisfactory. ‘The following method of adjustment I have al- 
ways practised, After having brought the vertical axiv nearly to its true 
position by the adjusting screw at the bottom, or so that the wire of the 
plummet would bisect the same dot when the telescope was moved to the 
opposite side, or half round on the axis, 1 then examined whether the dot 
at the centre of the horizontal axis was bisected, and whether the wire moved 
in the vertical plane clear of the axis; for unless it be perfectly free, 
all the observations will be false. When I had bisected the dot, 1 cither 
took out the microscope and looked obliquely, or did the same by u mag- 
nifying glass, and by that means I could discaver the smallest parallax. If 
it admitted being brought nearer to the axis, it was donc; but 1 found 
from experience, that it wae more cligible to Icave the wire at a sensible 
distance than to bring it very near. Having satisficd myself in this paiti- 
cular, 1 examined with the microscope again in front, moved the wire freely 
in the vertical plane, and then bisected the dot. The telescope was theu 
moved, so that the wire was brought over the dot zero on the arc, and th 
same precaution used with respect to the wire moving free of the arc; and 
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here, as well as above, I found it best to allow a sensible distance between 
the wire and the are. 


“The microscope by which the upper dot in the horizontal axis is ex- 
amined, being fixed by the maker, the axis of vision is of course at right 
‘angles to the vertical plane, and will mect that plane in the centre of the 
axis, but the lower microscope is moveable, and requires care to fix it مد‎ as 
to have the wire in the axis of vision, and be frec from the effects of 
parallax, this 1 have done by moving it along the brass plate in front of 
the are, till the wire appeared free from curvature, and then adjusted the 
dot. In these late observations, I have generally made the final adjust- 
iment hy the light of a wax taper, for the wind being sometimes high and 
troublevome, I found there was much irregularity in the observations, 
until ] adopted that method. I therefore closed the doors and windows of 
the observatory tent, #0 as to havea perfect stillness within. The distance 
of the wire from the axis and the arc is likewise better defined by a taper 
by noticing the shadow in moving the light to the right and left, 


In fixing the instrument for the star, great care was taken to have it 
placed in the meridian, which was done by ھ‎ mark at near the distance of 
a mile, (generally one of my small flags), the polar star, having been pre- 
viously observed by the large theodolite for that purpose. ‘The telesvope 
was then moved in the vertical till the wire of the plummet was at the 
nearest division on either limb to the zenith distance of the star, which 
coutd always be nearly known. The micrometer, having been put to zero, 
‘was firmly screwed, and the dot on the limb carefully bwected, the instru- 
ment was turned half round; the adjustment cxamined and cerrected, if 
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necessary. That being done, the degrees and minutes, &c. on the arc were 
noted down, as was also the particular division on the micrometer scale, at 
which the index stood, and the fractional part of a division in case there were 
any. Jn this state every thing remained to within fifteen or twenty minutes 
of the time the star was to pass, when I repaired to the tent, and again cx- 
amined whether the wire bisected the dot; if it did not, the instrument was 
again adjusted to the same dot, and the horizontal axis alsoexamined by the 
upper: microscope, all this being done, the sector was placed in the meridian. 


When the star entered ‘the field of view, the micrometer was moved 
gently till the star was near the horizontal wire, but not bisected till it 
came near the vertical, that the micrometer might not be turned back, 
but continue moving in the same direction. ‘This I did to avoid any fulse 
motion in the micrometer screw, and I was Ied to this precaution by 
the repeated experiments J had made in examining the divisions on the arc, 
for it sometimes happened after moving the arc over one of the divisions 
till the wire bisected the next dot; and then turning it back again, that 
the index of the micrometer was not at the same second, but had passed 
over it perhaps one, and sometimes two seconds ; but by moving over the 
next five minutes in the same direction, the numbet.of revolutions and so- 
conds were always what they ought to be, to some very small fraction. 
This anomaly, however, only happened in some situations of the screw, and 
to avoid any errors arising therefrom, I adopted the above method, 


The zenith distance of the star being now had, on one part of the arr 
or limb, after the same process had been gone through the next night, with 
regard to the adjustment, the zenith distance was taken on the other part 
of the arc, by turning the instrument half round on its vertical axis. The 
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mean of these two was therefore the true observed zenith distance, and 
half the difference was the error of collimation. For applying these to the 
purpose in question, the mean of these zenith distances being corrected for 
refraction, the declination of the star for each of these nights, was correct 
ed for nutation, aberration, &e, to the time of observation, and the mean of 
the two taken for determining the latitude, 


In this manner has the whole serics of observations been continued, by 
turning the sector half round every night, for the purpose of observing on 
opposite parts of the arc, and each compared with its preceding and suc- 
cecding one. In pursuing this method, it was unnecessary to notice the 
eiror of collimation for any other purpose than as a test to the regularity 
of the observations; for until they became uniform, no notice was taken 
of the zenith distances, concluding that there had been some mismanage- 
ment, or some defect in the adjustment. 


The following tables contain the observations by the star Aldebaran, for 
determining the length of the arc. 


Obscrcations at the station near Paudrce. 


Now. 23d and 24th, 9ر ڈ1‎ 48,20 
‘Mh and 23th, 13 19 48,23 

25th and 26th, 13 19 48,90 

3th and nt D 61] 13 19 0,01 
Ist und 24, 13 19 48,0 
28 and 3d, 1319 6 

1911 and 13tb, ور‎ 19 3 

13th and راغ‎ 13 19 51,79 
ای تا‎ 
lima. apple. 


} ont, 
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Observations at the station near Trivandeporum. 


16 06 17,40 
26th avd 2700 16 06 17,37 


Mean 11 44 69 
Latitude of the station near Paudree. .. . . . 15 19 2۰+ 
Tatitude of the station near Trivandeporum . 11 44 52,59 








7 Difference of latitude, nearly... . . 1 84 56,43 


The latitude of a point where a great circle passing through Paudree sta- 
tion, and cutting the meridian of Trivendeporwin at right angles, will be 
13° 19' 49°02 —, from which deduct the latitude of the station at Trivan- 
deporum, equal 11° 49' 52,59, will leave 1° $4 56°,43, or 1°,58233 nearly ; 
‘by which divide the number of fathoms in the terrestrial arc = 9579:1,3266, 
مھ‎ we shall have 1° = 60494 fathoms, nearly, for the degree in the mid- 
dle of the arc, or latitude 19° 32° nearly. 


APPENDIX. 


Since the account of the meridional arc was made out, I have completed 
the measurement of 2 degree perpendicular to the meridian in latitude 12° 
34 nearly, which i derived from e distance of fifty-five miles and up- 

Vou. VIII. Bb 
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wards, between Carangooly and Curnatighur ; two stations nearly east and 
west from each other ; and the following triangles have becn made use of 
to obtain that distance. 


Distance, Carangooly from Permacoil 134236,4. 



















: Angier ء‎ | Distences 
fo] Seto ٠8ے‎ | me 
7 
ICoraagonly, 7 28ھ‎ 00 53] 208418,” 
33ا‎ 2۳ 103 08 27,5 § 131808,9) 
ne 7 } 38 50 39,5 








$0 00 00,0 


Carangooly from Maillacherry Droog 4. 













on, 
30 44 37,0 


jCarangooly, 291189,3'‏ 
15462,8 ۲ي 09۵ 42 ۱۵5 143 4a‏ مس سی او 
40 3 تا 15,1 33 a3‏ |° سام 
















e— 


1180 00 08,1 








+0,7 [180 00 00,0 


The distance from Curnatighur to Maillacherry has also been brought 
out from a northern series of triangles derived from the side of Poonauk 
hill and Afaumdoor hill, of the great triangle Afaumdoor, Poonauk, and 
Alutlapode hill: the triangles are Poonguk, Maumdoor and Ifanandamulla ; 
Tanandamulla, Maumdoor, and Telloor ; Telloor, Hanandamuila and Cur- 
uatighur; Curnatighuy, Telloor and Maillacherry Droog. Upon the dis- 
tance fram Curnatighur to Maillacherry as a basc, the distance fiom Cur- 
natighar to Carangooly has been computed, and differs only two feet from 
that derived fiom the side Carangooly aud Maillacherry Droog: but there 
waa some variation in the angles taken at Poonauk hill, which renders it 
doubtful, for the present, which to select; I have therefore relied on the 
single distance given in the thiry-fourth triangle. 
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Of the Polar Star Obseroations at Carangooly and Curnatighur, and the 
Length of « Degree, perpendicular to the Meridian, deduced therefvom, 
Sor the Latitude of 12° 32 nearly. 


As the method of determining the difference of longitude of fwo places, 
by taking the angle with the meridian and cach station reciprocally, requires 
very great accuracy, I have thought it necessary to give an account of the 
observations for that purpose, and to alate at the same time, the difficulty 
of taking them, particularly at Curnatigur, whose great height subjected it 
to a constant haziness, whereby the blue lights at Carengooly were repeat- 
edly fired without effect, appearing too faint to be seen when the wires of 
the telescope were illuminated : some nights, however, were favourable, when 
the whole of the lights were distinctly seen; but the anxiety, which ےہ‎ 
curs on such occasions, will sometimes cause irregularities in the angles ; a 
few on that account, when the lights expired before the observations weir 
thought sufficiently satisfactory, have heen rejected. Those which appear 
in the following account, are such as I have deemed good, though there 
is a greater difference among them than I could have wished. But as ] 
had no positive reason for setting them aside, I have accordingly uscd 
them; and have endeavoured to Jessen the error, by increasing the num- 
ber of observations, at Carangooly, between the polar star, at its greatest 
western elongation, and the referring lamp at Sallawauk. 


0 34 48,4 
52,9 
52,8 
46,8 
50,2 
48,0 
46,9 
45,4 
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Betwoeen the Lamp at Sallawauk and the Blue Light at Curnatighut 


March ...ے350‎ BE 8B 0 
rey 23 55 





April 4, ees 19,2 
7 ee 20,0 
eeeee ۰ 22 62 


“Mean... .. . 84° 56’ 7 


TABLE. Containing the apparent Polar Distances of the Star, and the ap- 
parent Asimuths for the Nights of Observation ; and also the Angles be- 
tween the referring Lamp and the Meridian of Carangooly. 


Bee 


55,3 
554 
>! 

36 
6) 


Ig"e7‏ 32 "ور 


2285 


۴ 
۴۵ 
رد 
رب 
ٛ۰۴ 
1 
i 46‏ 
46 1 


5858 
se 





Otwerved angle between the lamp ond Curnstighor, 2 9438 21,07 
___Dibverved angle meridian of Carangroly end ditto, ~ = 87 0 07,5 








Observations at Curnatighur, betocen the Polar Star, at its greatest eastern 
Elangation, and the referring Lamp at Maudimungalum. 





say 14, in the morning, ہے‎ ٠8 26 
15, eae 25 ,۵ 
We. 25,6 
20, 28,29 


41, 26,1 
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Between the referring Light and the Blue Lights at Carangooly. 





0 35 8 ۔ .....,18 May‏ 
cena 5 86,0‏ 
40,10 8 
42,0 2 
41,95 : 
38,0 پک : 
ects 35,57‏ و یا 
0, 38 0-9" 
6 5 8 مات ص289 


TABLE. Containing the apparent Polar Distances of the Star, the appa- 
rent Azimuths for the Time of Obseroation, and also the Angles between 
the referring Lamp and the Meridian of Curnatighur. 








angle between the laimp and Carmgoaly, - + 8 35 38;‏ ہمان 





Observed angle meridhan of Cur aatighur and Caraagooly, 92 49 1,93) 





Tf the mean of all the angles be taken, the observed angle at Caran." 
,راج‎ hetween the meridian and Curnatighur, will be 87° 00' 07°54; and 
the observed angle at Curnatighur, between that meridian and the stati 
at Carangeoly, will be 99° 49° 15,93. In order, therefore, to correct these 
angles for spherical computation, it will first be necessary to asceitain 
the distance between the paralleis of Carangooly and Curnatighur. su that 
the one heing known, the other may be obtained. : 
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Let PC and PG be two meridians, and Jet C and G be the stations 
at Carangooly and Curnatighur, Let Cs be a parallel of latitude at C, 
inceting the nicridian of Curnatighur produced, and let CR be a great cir- 
cle perpendicular to the meridian of Carangooly falling from that place, 
till it wncet PG produced in R. 


Now GCR is a spheroidical triangle, P 
and the chord of the arc GC is given 
from the thirty-fourth triangle; and since 
the angle PGC'is known, the angle CGR 
is known, being equal 180° minus the oh- 
served angle at Curnatighur, or 87°10 
44°,07.—And _ by the sane reasoning the 
angle GCR will be given, being equal 
the angle PCR (90°) minus the observed 
angle at Carangooly, that is 2° 59° 59°46. 
Hence, by first considering this as a 
plane triangle, and taking the angle at 
R, the supplement to the other two, the R 
sides CR and GR may be obtained, and used as ares for correcting the 
angles at C and G, which will then be 2° 59° )رذ‎ and 87° (0437,79 خر‎ 

- spectively, which are the angles made by the chords of the arcs CG and 
RG at C and G. Hence the supplement to these (89° 49 24°01) will 
he the angle at R made by the chords of the arcs RC and RG. From 
these data will be had RC=290837,8, and RG=15228,74 feet. 


a 


1 


But to find the small space Rs on the meridian of Curnatighur, between 
the perpendicular arc and parallel from Carangooly, let the triangle CRs be 
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taken a8 a plane one. Then if to the corrected angle CRs (89 49' 4 ,1( 
be added the supplement to the spherical excess in the triangle RCG 
(0,5), we shall have 89° 49’ 24°,51 for the angle sRC. Draw 777 parallel 
tosC, meeting the meridian of Carangooly, produced in ےٛ‎ Then since 
the angles P¢R and PsC are equal by construction; and the triangles sCR, 
CR considered as plane ones, the angle CR¢ is equal half the difference 
of the angles PCR and PRC, that is = 22s" gs sean op ہر ور جو‎ 
Hence is given the two angles Cis, sCR, and. the side CR, by which 
the small side Rs is had, equal to 448,08 fret, which, deducted from GR, 
gives Gs=14780,72 feet, equal to an arc of 2 267,58 on the meridian, and 
this is the difference of the latitudes of Carangooly and Curnatighur. 
Hence if the latitude of *Carangooly be 12° 127 19°,97, that of Curnatighur 
will be 12° 34 38,85, and their respective comffements will be 77° 27° 
47,73 and 77° 25'21°,15. Hence in the triangle PCG, on the spheroid, 
is given the two sides PG and PC, the co-latitudes of G and C, and the 
two observed angles PCG and PGC. 


Then as the tan, 77° 26° 34",44 (half the sum of the sides PG and PC’) 
to tan. 0° 1’ 13°29 (half their difference) so is tan. 89° بت‎ 41۹,73 (half the 
sum of the angles), to tan. 9 ۶6 ۱١۱,۹۶ (the half difference of the angles). 
Therefore 92° 0د‎ 51',96 and 8@ 58’ 31°,5, will be the angles at حویرص')‎ 
tighur and Carangooly, such as would have been observed on asphete, the 
latitudes and longitudes being the same. Then by using these angles, with 





۶ When the polar ster observations were made at Carengooly, ھ‎ double avimuls could Le 
taken, and therefore the latitule of the place was necesury ta compute the azimntls, in order 
to get the direction of the merulim, As wislied tu deihuce the Satitule of Carangouly liom that 
ہ٤‎ the observatory at Modras, the following methoil was used to ubtain it. 


Let Pe the pole, PT the meridian of Trirand:porum, O the obveasatory it Madras; ant 
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the sides PC and 6, and computing spherically, the angle CPG, or dif- 
ference of longitude, will be 48’ 4۳,7۶ with which, and the side PC, or 
co-latitudle of Caranooly, in the triangle PCR, right angled at C, the 
side CR will be had equal 0° 47 87,45. 


Now the chord of this are is the distance CR, equal 290897,8 fect, and 
therefore the arc itself is 990841 feet nearly. Hence 47’ 37,45 : 2908413: 
Go’: $66355,08 fect, or 61059,2 fathoms nearly, which is the length of 
the degree perpendicular to the meridian at Carangooly *. 


ca 
Je C be the نادان‎ at Corengooly, T that at Triveudeporwe, OM an 

are uf × great circle, perpendicular to PT, falling from the observatory, : 

andl Cos unother perpendicular are from Carangooly. ‘Then if the ratio 

‘af the earth's diameters be tallgn 23 1 10 1,003567, und the degree on 

۱۸۷ tueridinn be 60494 fathoms; by using these dete, and computing 

‘on the elliptic hypothesis, the degree perpendicolar to the meridian 12° 

1۳ would be 60906 fathomns, which for the present purpose is made 

use of, 

By the triangles, the point O is east fram the meridian of Trivandepe- 
rune 190361,12 feet, and north from the perpendicular at that station 
480563,62 feet. Also Cis east 63690,8 fect, and north 287500,96 
feel, from which, and applying the above degrees, we shall have the 0 
ure TA 1° 19° 207,۸4: "79-47 27°,6; end therefore سے‎ 31’ 59,84 
Alo OM 31’ 12°,13, Cm=10' 977,49, and PO 76 53° 56°,7, the ٠ 
Tatitude of the observatory being 43° 0٥ 09°,3. 

‘Then in the spherical trmuple POS, right angled at Af, we have 
Cos OM : Rad 2: Cos. PO: Cos PM=76" 55' 48°,72, to which add 
the are Mm, there will be had Pm=77* 27° 477,56, the co-tatitude of 
the point ےھ‎ 

‘Then ogaia as rad. : Cos Cm; Cou mP:Cos PC=77° 27' 47°,7; therefore the latitede of 
Carangooly will be 12° 32 12,23, 

* The ratio of the earth's diumeters has been determined, by using the degree ax brought 
out here, ead the one in latitude 50° 42’, a8 deduced from the measured are between Greenwich 
and Paris, which is 60851 friboms; and these wo give the ratio of the polar to the equatrial 
dhunicters to be 1:1,009567, supposcig the earth to be an ellipsoid. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the above has been written, the triangles derived from the side 
Mawndoor د١‎ Poorauk, andl brought down westerly as far as Woritty, have 
been computed, aud it appears that the distance between Afaundoor and 
Morty, which is common to both sciies, exceeds the former by 6,9 fect. 
مو‎ that the mean of the twe, equal 139485,0 feet, has becn taken for oh- 
taining anew both the meiclonal and peipendicular arcs; the former of 
which is 574397,04 feet, and the latte: £90848,5 fect ; whenee the depict 
on the meridia will be had 60495 fathomy neatly, and the degree perpen 
dicular ہوا‎ the metidian at Carangooly 61061 fathoms neaily. 


The difference of 6,9 fect is more than what Eoxpocted, but 1 tus bdln 
occasioned hy the great difficulty in geting the angles in the gieat tu male 
Meaumdoor, Multapod, and Poonauk. But as ivappous that the side ۰ 
pode and Afauindoor has been in excess, and the side Panna and ۱/۸۸۷۸٣ 
door in defect, it must follow that the mean distance of ۸۷۱ص ٭۷ك1۷۷۷/[۔‎ 
Wontty, Inought out by triangles derived fiom these two sides mot 
he very near the tinth, 


“Now thos hititucle liay heces made use of to find the latitude of € ۸ع ضعب‎ aml the sain proce 4 
has teen followed for flaring the eayth of a degree on thi perpendicular au the Lalita, af Cera ye 
gooly avis here gen, und that degree lu eu, with the eating of the ulyersalory tune hs marti 
dan of Corangooly to comjule te lattude a second tune, which caine out 12 گل‎ 42,27, and 
ere applaut for r-computing the perpcadicular degree but the dhfteteuce 1s too یسا را‎ to afle t 
the differeuce of Jonptude, and therefore the degree comes out the same, 

It» scareely necessary to notice, that the distance uf the «beervatury fiom the wien سیا‎ of Tr 
vend:poorua being 10 tnflug, po ypherorlal correction hes ben thought reyuuite tur ebtauany 
the labtude of the powt وگۂ‎ and wruch less tor that of C 
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On the Hindu Systems of Asinoxomy, and their cwrnection with History 
in ancient aud modern timce 


BY J. DENTLEY, ESQ. 


mny last paper on the antiquity of the Siérya Siddhdnta, published in the‏ لا 
sixth volume of the Asiatic Researches, [ endeavoured to explain, in as‏ 
simple a manner as possible, the principles on which the indus artificial sys-‏ 
tems of astronomy are founded. It was my intention to have postponed the‏ 
present paper until 1 should procure several valuable works, which, through‏ 
the assistance of my fiends, I am endeavougng to collect froin different‏ 
parts, which would cnable me to give a more perfer* ad satisfactory account‏ 
of the ancient astronomy and history of Zndia, than I can at mesent; bur‏ 
having lately, by chance, scen the fast number of the Ediburgh Review,‏ 
wherein the writer has thought proper to attach my last paper, I fect it in‏ 
possible, to repel his observations,‏ دہ cumbent on me to come forward as carly‏ 
and to shew how little he is acquainted with the matters he pretends t icview‏ 


‘The Reviewer says-- . 

“ Mr. Deyter appears to be a mathematician of considerable industiy 
“and merit. In this disquisition he has supplicd some instructive obsersa- 
tions on the principles of the ZZiade astronomy, and on the tanner in 
“which their cycles were or might have been formed; he lias also ex- 
٠ hibited useful formule, shewing their application in discovering the actu! 
“ position of the heavenly bodies. 

Ces 
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“ Ilis discussion trlative to the antiquity of the Sérya Siddhdnéa, involves 
* points of the utinost importance; no less, indeed, than whether the whole of 
“ihe ۷ھ یملق‎ literature shall be considered as the spurious production of a 
“ieeent age, or genuine monuments of primeval times. We shall endeavour 
“ to do justice to his formidable attack on the adian gymnosophists. 





irya Siddhdnta is generally (× lieved to be the most ancient astroe 


ise the Hades have; and, according to their notions, was ۰ 





“ 010 alte 
ceived Ly divine revelation 2,161,899 years ago, But the mean result of 
 calentations, سح نا‎ ten diilt rent data aflorded by that work, and on its owa 
© principles of assuming the position of the heavenly bodies to have been 
“accurately ubscrved at the tine it was written, gives only 731 for the date 
“ of its composition, ofthe year of our Laid 1068. But, independent of all 
“ calenlations, au astronomical work, entitled the Bhaswotee, was composed 
© 700 yeats ago hy Sotoxuxy, who, according to Hindu accounts, was a 
© pnpilof Viva Miniea, The commentary on this treatise declares, 
٭‎ that Vana ira was theauthor of the Siarya Siddhdnta. Therefore any Hindus 
“ work, in which the name of ۷۸۸۸۵ ۸, or his system, is mentioned, must 
٭‎ evidently he modern, and this circumstance alone totally destroys the ےج‎ 
“ tended antiquity of many of the Puraus and other books, which, through 
© the utifices of the Bréhminical tribe, have been hitherto deemed the most 
ancient in existence. Now all the other astrouomical works Mr. Bentuay 
“has seen, adopt the system in the Sierya Siddhdnta by ۷ ۸۸۰ 


“ A work ascribed to Parasara, 2 philosopher, who is supposed to have 





© This nul be ہ‎ woreynesentation of the Reviewer, see page 546, 847, of Vol. VI, where I 
have mentioned and described otber systern, 3B 
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“lived before the Meds were arranged in their present form, exhibits × 
“ still more manifest proof of forgery, since one of the formule it exhibit: 
“ mentions the #raof Sava, which began Anuo Domini 7 


After giving this outline, which is very defective in many respects, 
the Reviewsr commences his attack as follows :-- 


“Te would be casy to shew, that the cirenmstances s0 forcibly stated, 


inference deduced by our author, Vans: 





by no means justify the sweepi 
“apy Mimics was never considered as an ancient writer ; and کر‎ supposed, 
“hy Sir ۱۹۳۴۱۰۱ ۱۱ ۱۱۷× ہل‎ to have flourished A. D. 409. ‘That he was the 
“author of the Mays Sudididata, rests on the single authority of the com- 
 mentator of the Bhuseote, a work which seems to have been composed 
“jn Seam; though we meatly woh Mr, بی معز‎ had mutated Sir Woe 
* tram davis, on such occasions, by inserting the oogmal passage. Bat 
“on what authority docs our anthor assume, that the Calpe, or cycle of 
“Vinvics, ix that of Vara'aa Minira, the modern astionomer? We 





۶+ find the Hinde cveles always distinguished by the names of difeent 
“Pens, There is the Devi Cala, the Su’eva Culpa ; the present is the 
©Viouse Cafe, and we entertain uo doubt that the Vana‘na Calpa de- 
“rived shat designation fiom the Vara'na Avatar, or incarnation of Vise 
“wu, in the form of a Boar, ay is the universal opinion of the natives. 
“ Now the name of Vara’as Migina unquestionably dues not occur in 
“the Purans, or in any work pretending to antiquity ; and we have sen 


“ in what light we aie to consider the Vaua‘sta Caipa,” 


That Vara‘aa Miutga was the author of the Sérya Siddhduta, does uot 
rest upon the single authority of the commentator on the Bharwufve, but on 
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sevcral undeniable facts,—it is clearly shewn by the other works دھ۸ ۲۹۷ء‎ ۸۰ 
which bear his name, one of which, the Jétecdrnava, (JaTOKARNOVO) is 
coinp ual with the Siorya Suddhdnta, at page 573, §.72. Nay, the very اہ‎ 
enmstunce to which the Reviewer hinself alludes above, ۲۷ بھی۸‎ being 
supposed to have flourished A, D, 499, ought to have led him to the same 
conclusion. For why is Vana‘sra supposed to have flourished in A. D. 499? 
Aecause he had fixed the vernal cquinox to the beginning of .faini in that 
year, and settled the rate of precession to he from thence computed at 54” an- 
nually: Now this absolut ty the ¢ sein the Stiaya Siddhanta, as well 2s in 
all the other works of Vna 114; and the same sy stem, motions, and positions 
of the planeta, given by that astronomer in those works which bear his name, 
are likewise the same in the Slérya Siddhdnta. ut, independent of all these 
undvaiable facts, there is not a Minds astronomer, who hay the smallest pre- 
tension to the knowledge of the history of astronomy in Jadia, that does not. 
now 11:1۷ ۸ ۸۸'۱۸ was the real author of the Sirya Siddhdnta, and not only 
of that wark, but also of the Brahma Siddhduta, the Soma Siddhduta, the Va- 
aishta Siddhdnta, and the Paulastya Siddhdnta, which ave called the five Sid- 
dhéntas ۳۹۷۸۷۸۰۱۸۸ Moura; and in allusion to which, one or more single 
works have been written under the title of “ Paucka Siddhdnta,” as sup- 
posed to contain the essential parts of the five Siddhdutas of Vara'na. 


The Hindus, in gencral, know very little about the time in whieh کس‎ 
Houished. Some refer him to the ara of Vieramaprrya, or fifty-six 
yéaty before Cirist, while others, from the circumstances abovementioned, 
refer lim to A.D, 499, which shew how little they know of the real time 
he lived in, which was between seven and cight hundred years agu. 


With respect to the different systems of astronomy which have been 
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framed from time to time, there are but three now generally known, الد‎ of 
them modern, The first is the Bra‘uara Caipa, invented by Bra‘uata Gur- 
1A, ucar 1300 years ago; the second, the Pana. Cafpa, said to have been 
invented by a person of the name of ئ5‎ Duana Panata, or Sif 1۰+ 
Papua ردام اڈ‎ between cight and nine handred years ago; and the th.rd 
and last, the Vana’ua Cadpa, invented by Vana‘na Misia, between s ven 
andeight hundred years ago. ence it may be seen, that the different sya- 
teins bear the names of their inventors, and not of the Deities; for there is 
no such Deity as Papsta, though there isasystem of that name; therefore 
it must he sufficiently obvtous to every candid mind, that theve real aystums 
of the astronomers, were the basis on which the writers of [inde romance, 
or modern Purdnas, erected their idegl ones of the Baa‘usa Cala, the 
Papata Calpa, and the Vana‘na Calpa ; the two first of which they fanei- 
fully represent as past, and assert that we are now in the third or last. But 
the truth is, that none of these artificial systems are yet expired (except 
in the idea of visionaries), nor will be for many millions of years to cnme, 


‘The number of years now clapsed of the بووفرومبزاے . . . اص‎ 


And there are yet toexpire, 70ےے ہے‎ 1005 
‘The years elapse! of the Calpa of Vana HA, . . .  ےا9ڈف الا‎ 
And there remain yet toexpire, ©. ا‎ 29001002 


As to the systems which were in use before the invention of these modem 
ones, and by which the Hindus regulated their history in ancicat times, 1 
shall notice them in their proper placgy 


T have nothing to do with visionary dreams of antiquity, nor with th. 
ideal systems of the Edinburgh Reviewer, my abjectis truth. The Adinburgh 
Reviewer saya, there is the Devs Culpa, the Suzva Calpa, and the Visunu 
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Calpa; yes, andagreat many more, which he will find in the Tatras and 
other hooks of the Hindus; as the Gaw'er’a Calpa, the Prtnr Caipa, the 
مو کہ‎ Colpa, &c. But are these astrononomical systems? And if they are, 
upon what authority does he give them as such? For he does not vouchsafe 
to inform his readers where he found them. [am afraid the Reviewer has mis- 
taken the sense of the word Calpia, which he will find to have many meanings, 
The Hindu astronomers whom 1 have consulted on the subject, and who cer- 
tainly are the hest judges in matters of this nature, positively cleny that there 
are any such system, aa mentioned by the Reviewer ; that, on the contiary, 
they imply nothing سس‎ nor less than the particular form of worship directed 
foreach Deity, &c.* and ase to be found, in that sense only, inthe Tantrar, ke, 
Hence the reader may easily see in what light the Davi Capa, the 9۰7+4 
Calpa, and the Visunu Calpa, of the Reviewer, are to be considered. 


Noastronomical system can possibly have a name before it is invented: 
and whether such system is called by the name of its inventor, or whether 
fancy or capiice may ¢all jt hy the name of any Deity. flowci, mountain, 
orany thing che, still this can make vo 41۸٥ 1۷۷ whatever with respect 
to the antiquity of the time in which the system was framed. If, therefore, 
the time in which any system was framed Le knows, (cither from that of 
the inventor, or fiom the positions of the planets or other data, given in 
such system,) then آ‎ say, that any book in which the name of that particular 
aystem is mentioned, cannot possibly he older than the time the system 
was framed and obtained its namegy 


‘That system which is contained m the Séry Stddhdnta (though دس‎ 
ginally invented by ۷۸۰۰٥۶۰ Minna), is now most certainly called the 


© Some writers of romance may have atdopted these name> as so many sy:tems, but they bays 
nothing to do with real history or atrovony. 
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Calpa of Vara ب۱۷۸‎ o1 of the Boar; but whicther. that system obtained ity 
present name from the inventor, or whether fancy has had any shure in if 
since, still this can make no difference, as it can neither encretse nor di- 
minish the antiquity of the system; which, from computations founded 
on undeniable principles, 1 have shewn and demonstrated to be only be- 
tween seven and eight hundred years old; and this 1 maintain tu be true, 
whether Vana‘Ha مد سا(‎ was the inventor of the system or not. 


Now since this system, called the Calpa of Vana ua, or of the Boar, has 
been framed only between soven and cight hunilred years, it follows indu- 
bitably that any work in which the Calpa is mentioned, caunot possibly be 
older than the time of its invention, but may be considerably tess. 


Tt was not necessary that the name of ۷۸ص۳۰‎ Mintns should occur 
in the Purdnas, to prove them modern; for, putting ہ۱۸۸۰‎ and his 
system altogether out of the question, yet still the names, not only of the 
princes in whose reigns he lived, but also of several others, down to the 
last Afahomedan conquest, with the years of each reign, are to be found in 
some of the Purdvas ; a most certain proof, that these works are not the yr 
nuine monuments of primeval times, as imagined by the Reviewer. 


The Reviewer again says تچ‎ 


“ The mention of the era of Suca, in a work attributed to ۶۸۶۸۸۰۸۲۸, 
“is only decisive against the passage; for we are satisfied, no work of 
“' great antiquity can exist in a country where the art of printing is un- 
known, free from interpolation. The institutes of Timun are now ac- 

Vou. VIL Dd 
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× knowledged to he genuine, and written under the direction of that cun- 
 queror, thaugh they are found to contain an uccount of his own death. 
“ Some copyist of the Crist Parasera was acquainted with an useful formule 
“ which he injudiciously inserted in what he considered its pioper place: 
“ ال‎ out limits permit, we could distinctly prove, from considerations un- 
۶ connected with astronomy, that the high antiquity attributed to the /inde 


“ reeords ty toundett oa evidence of a nature almost conclusive.” 


It would appear then, ۷ my pandit, orany other Brdhmen, should take it 
into his licad to compose a hook, sud father it on some ancient philosopher, 
ot Rishi, hut, fom ignorance or inadvertence, he shonld introduce some mo- 
ہل‎ expressions into it, that, according to the notions of the Reviewer, the 
words by which the forgery would be detected are to be considered as in- 
teipolations only, and the rest of the work genuine, though a downright 
imposition. Te scems the Reviewer is not aware of the difference between 
the style of the ancients and that of the modems, by which we can in some 
mcisure form an opinion whether a work is forged or not. Neither cloes he 
seem to be aware that, if an ancient work is interpolated by some modern 
copyist, several other copies ought to he found free from the interpolation. 

Para‘sana is supposed to have livéd near 3000 years ago, and from that 
time to the era of Saca there were about 1300 year% during which a great 
number of copies of the Crishi Pardsara might have been written in different 
parts of India ; yet no copy has been ever yet seen, that does not contain the 
passages alluded to. But independent of this fact, (which is a strong proof 
of the whole being a modern forgery) the atyle of Pana‘sana, according to 
Sir 1۸ع ر1۷‎ Jones, resembles that of the Yedé, whereas that of the Crishi 
مسوم‎ has not the most distant similitude ; and, according to the infor- 
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mation which I received respecting it, was composed by a pandit, ۸01 5 great 
many years ago, at Nuddea. We know toa certainty, that books have been 
ushered into the world under different titles, as if written by different 
people, and at different periods immensely distant fiom each other, though 
composed by one person only, Of this we have an instance in the five Sid- 
dhantas of Vana us. 


The most candid part of the Hindus, indeed, will ackhuow ledge, that ۰۷۰ 
rary forgeries are thus frequently committed; yet, at the same time, they en- 
deavour to palliate it hy saying, that men are under the necessity of doing 10, 
in consequence of the depravity of the age we live in, which can relish no- 
thing but what is supposed to bear the stamp or appearance of antiquity. 
Hence, they say, learucd men are sometimes under the necessity of fathering 
their works on the sages of antiquity, to obtain a duc respect and attention 
to their precepts, which, otherwise, would not he attended to. And with 
respect to modern names orexpressions occurring in such books, they are con- 
sidered by the generality of the /findus, rather as indubitable proofs of the 
gift of prophecy, which they firmly believe their ancient sages possessed, thai 
as marks of forgery or interpolation. ence every species of literary im- 
position may be committed without the smallest danger of detection. 


With respect to those consedcrations unconnected with astronony, from 
which the Reviewer says he could distinctly prove, “ that the high anti- 
“ quity attributed to the Jinde records is founded on evidence of a natuie 
“ almost conclusive,” we wish he had stated those weighty considerations, or 
لاٹ‎ us where we might find them; for the astronomers and others now 
engaged in investigating the antiquities, arts, and sciences of Jndia, are un- 

Dd¢ 


- 
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willing to take his ipse divit for it; particularly as he had but the moment 
before totally destroyed the credibility of those very records he would wish 
to support, by saying, that “no work of any great antiquity can exiat in a 
“ country where the art of printing is unknown, free from interpolation.” 
How is it possible then, that they are to be considered aa ancient records, 
when every line of them may he interpolated? who can pretend to judge of 
those parts which are genuine, aud those which are not? for certainly it is 
not necessary that a part that is interpolated should have any date or maik 
annexed to it, by which it might be known; therefore the authenticity 
of works so interpolated, must be as fully to all intents and purposes de- 
stroyed, ay if the whole were an actual forgery... 


The Reviewer should only judge for himself,—for that evidence which 
he may think is of a nature almost conclusive, may be no evidence at all to 
others, And Tain afraid, that unless his gymnosophists find a better advo- 
cate in their cause, their pretensions to superior antiquity, to arte, and 
to sciences, niust soon full to the ground, 


Lastly, the Reviewer says, 


“ By exhibiting the mean result only, we have given Mr. ع1‎ 
“ argument an advantage to which it is not entitled ; the individual results 
“ from each of the ten data vary from 300 to 1100 years for the age of the 
" Shryo Siddhénta, Hence the only legitimate inference that can be deduced, 
“ je either that the heavenly bodies were so inaccurately observed by the au- 
* thor as to furnish no basis for calculation, or that the observations were 
“ made ata period prodigiously anterior to that assumed by Mr. Bentizy. 
“ ‘The firat alone is admissible, and in that we are disposed to acquiesce.” 
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Lest, however, his readers should not be inclined to admit of such a 
conclusion, he endeavours to throw a suspicion on the whole, thus: 


“ But when it is recollected how many collations, researches, aud ingre- 
“ nious conjecturcs have been requisite to restore Greek and Roman writers 
* to their pristine sense, some enquiry would be necessary respecting. the 
manuscript uscd by Mr. Bextey, and the certainty of his compichending, 
* his text, which he interprets differently from his instructors. At pteacnt 
the 
“ vations of the heaveuly bodies contained in the Sdrya Siddhdata are wholly 
“ erroneous, or that they weie not niade at the periud he conjectures.” 








Mr. Bent ey is involved in the following جب اف‎ er that the obser 


The Reviewer had it fully in his power to have ascertained the fuct, 
whether the copy of the Stérya Siddhdnta, in my possession, was correct or 
not, by merely referring to a paper of Mr. Davis, in the second volume of 
the Aaatic Researches, page 232. Ie might have calculated the places of 
the planets fiom the numbers there exhibited, and compared them with 
those given by me; which would haveshewn hin whether I deviated from 
وہ‎ instructors or nut. [fhe found that [ had committed a material ciror, 
or deviated from truth, he would then have been justified in exposing it to 
the world. On the other hand, if he found that it was right, it would 
have been equally his duty to have candidly acknowledged it. For, as 
Pore very justly says, respecting the moral qualities of a good Critic: 

“Tie not enough WIT, ART, and LEARNING join; 

In all you opeak, Jet TRUTH and CaNDOUA shine. 
It is much to be lamented, that the very reverse of this is bat too often 
the case, and that men suffer their judgment to be biassed by their pre- 
judices, 


ON THE 1117‏ ارت 


By exhiluing the mean result of ten different operations ®, viz. 731 years 
far the age of the Sitrya Siddidnte, the Reviewer conceived he did-me more 
justice than 1 was entitled to; and therefore, to counteract it, as he thought, 
instead of giving the whole of the different results, from which his readers 
would be enabled to form a just opinion, he makes chaice of the two ex- 
treme results, as differing most from the mean, and concludes from thence, 
that cither the heavenly bodies were so inaccurately observed by the author 
as to furnish no basis for calculation, or that the observations were made 
at a period prodigiausly anterior to that given by me. 


Now, it must be immediately apparent to any man of common sense, 
that by taking the two extreme results only, no other inference could, con- 
sistently with truth, he drawn from thence, but that the work must bave 
been written at some period between theac extremes ; the mean of which 
ماماے‎ ٤خ‎ ۱۱۵-702 years. 


Iu computations, depending on a number of observations, it is well known 
that astronomers reject auch ay are found to differ most from the mean re- 
sult; for, in all cases, some of the data, from their uature, will be more er- 


hin reatlers,‏ ادس ‘Thee were Ue resale which the Reviewer enght ipl‏ لے 






Mans’s uphelion, 7 
Length of the year, + 


Meas age, sere sessrerereceseenee سے ئ۳‎ 
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roneous, and less to be depended on than others, Had the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer, therefore, adopted this plan, and iejected the extremes, 1105 and 
$40, as too incorrect, no fault whatever could be found with him for 
so domg; for the remaining eight results would still have been moie than 
sufficient to anawer the purpose required. 


But his views, as may be easily scen, were tocndcavonr, if possibic, to 
discredit any investigation that should in the smallest device tend to apun 
the cyes of the public with reapect to the true antiquity of 774 hooks; 
and therefore he asserts, that the heavenly bodics must have been xo inae- 
curately observed by the author, as to furnish no basis for calculation, or 
that the observations were made at a period prodigiously anterior to that 
assigned by me. Why did he not point ont what these errms weie, tat 
Dis readers might judge of the truth or falsehood of his usvertiong? 


But in order to shew the fallacy of the Reviewer's argument, Jet us en- 
deavour, if possible, to ascertain the quantity of the عم دہ‎ the years 
only, on which the Reviewer grounds his notions, 


‘The years are obtained by dividing the error in the position of the planet, 
at a certain instant, by the crror in the mean annual motion, which, by its 
gradual accumulation, is supposed to have caused the error in position, 
Therefore, suppose we denote the error in position by ہ‎ and that in the, 
mean annual motion by y, and that +=1105; it is required from thence, 
to determine the quantities « and جو‎ which the Hdinburgh Reviewer woukl 
wish to make his readers belicve, must be so extraordinaiily great a1 to 
leave no basis for calculation: I say it is absolutely impossible, nor docs 
the nature ef the case admit of such an unjust inference. For any two 
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quantitics whatever, whether large or small, that are in the proportion 
of 1: 1105, will give the same quotient, ‘Thus, suppose #=1105 minutes, 
and y=1 minute, then, 22 =1105, Again, suppose 2=1105 seconds, 
aul y=! eecond, then, Hs 1108, as before, Or, suppose r=221", and 
90, 2; then, “t= 1905, as before. Hence it evidently follows, that as 
1105 may he deduced from any two quantities, however small, that aie 
in the proportion of 1: 1105, so may 940 from any other two quantities 
whatever, small or large, that are in the proportion of 1: 340. It ia, 
therefore, the eighth of absurdity to pretend to draw any conclusion 
relative to the supposed quantity of error from the years exhibited; and 
if we wish to slew the enors, it must be done by a direct computation, 
and not by ideat notions or aophiatry. 


The Reviewer perhaps conceived that all the results should come out‏ نے 
exactly the same; if so, it is more than he had a tight to expect from‏ 
the most correct European tables extant. If we examine the second edi-‏ 
tion of La Lanor’s tables, we shall find that one of the data will‏ 
ycars for the age of it, and another 243 ycars: but would‏ 119 چم واج ۱ 
his be a sufficient ground to assert, that either the heavenly bodies were‏ 
×٥ inaccurately observed by the author as to furnish no basis for calcula-‏ 
tion, of that the observations were made at a ‘period prodigiously anterior‏ 
to that assigned to La Lawne’s second cdition? The error fiom which‏ ! 
ithe 243 years arise, only amount to about one minute and half; which‏ » 
may shew the Reviewer, that he is not to axwme the quantity of the error‏ 
from the number of years. There ere, perhaps, no astronomical tables in‏ 
existence, that do not contain errors, but these errors are always less at‏ 
or near the time the work is written than at any distant period what.‏ 
ever, Therefore, to put this matter out of dispute, I eball exhibit, in the‏ 
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following table, the errors in the موا‎ Siddhdnta, with regard to the 
places of the planets, &c. at different periods, by which may be known, 
by inspection only, the period of time at or near which it was written. 


TABLE of the errors in the Shrya Siddhdnta, with respect to the places رو‎ 
the Planets, ہما‎ at the undermentioned periods, 








۸۶د :۰ 
دی 
8 
ارات 39 
—97 وہ و 
1k‏ 03 9 
ایی 
57a‏ 36 41 
—2 423 










سو 11 30 
ہہ 23°37 
—36 43 92 
424 1205 
+00 47 و 
~—6 19 17 
+ 2125 
534 315 


















رم ود 
224 وہ ہ 
084 113 
٥١٥٥ 554‏ 
204 0.28 
—33 003 
—45 033 







* BC. ReforeCnnrer—A.C. After 7 


By comparing the errors given in the preceding table at 029 
riods, with cach other, it will appear, that they were least between seven anc 
eight hundred years ago; which clearly demonstrates thut the Saryu Siddhdn 
ta way written at or near that time. For all astronomical works, whethe 
founded on real or artificial systems, must necessarily give the positions j 
the planets nearer the truth, at or about the time in which they were originally 
framed, than at any other distant period whatever, either before or after. 


With respect to the errors in the places of the planets, as computed from 
the Stirya Siddhénta, they are not to be attributed to incorrect observations 
Vor, VITT, Ee 
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for they principally arise from the nature of the artificial system adopted by 
the author, which did not admit of a nearer approach to truth; in order to 
explain which, it is necessary to be observed, that in the Hinds artificial tye 
tems, the astronomers fix on a point of time back as an epoch, at which 
they assume the planets, &c. to have been in a line of meaa conjunction in 
the beginning of Aries in the Hindu sphere, ut as no period can be found, 
at which the planets were actually in a line of mean conjunction, it must 
he obvious, that the motions requisite to give the mean places of the 
planets when the system is framed, commencing from any such assumed 
اہ‎ of mean conjunction, must deviate more or less from the truth, 
For the mean motions of such of the planets as were actually passed the 
“position assumed, will come out greater, and those that fell short of it less 
than the truth, in proportion to the differences between the real and as- 
sumed mean places. 


‘Thus :—auppose # to be the nomber of yeats expired from the assumed 
epoch of mean conjunction at the time the system is framed, and Jet Af be 
the real mean annual motion of ۸ planet deduced from observations or other- 
wise; then Mf x 1, would be the mean place of the planet at the end of n years 
from the epoch of assumed mean conjunction, provided the planet was in 
the position assumed, Rut if Af x #, was found to exceed or fall short of 
"ae real mean place of the planet at the end of # years, then it is evident, 
*that the planet was not in the position assumed at the epoch, and the motion 
must be encteased or diminished accordingly, so ×× to make it give the real 
mean position of the planet;—for instance, suppose that Jf x 1, fell short of 
the real position of the planet at the end of ہ‎ years, by the quantity ¢—then 
AM +- would be the mean‘annual motion required; but if Mf x ۸, exceeded 
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the real mean place by the quantity ¢, then Bf —-, would be the motion 
required. Hence, it must be evident, that the mean annua! motions deduced 
on these principles, must be always affected by the differences between the 
Teal mean places of the planets, and that assumed at the epoch. 


‘The motions requisite to give the real mean places of the planets being as- 
certained, the astronomer in the next place assumes, at pleasure, any con- 
venient cycle of ycars, and assigns the number of revolutions of each planet 
in that cycle. 


In computing the number of revolutions of each planet, in oder to avoid 
fractions, he rejects such as are Jess than vix signs, as of no consequence; 
and, for the reat, he takes the next greater entire number. Unless he 
may deem it necessary, in some instances, to enctease or diminish a little 
the motions; in which case, though the fraction may he under six signs, 
he may take the next higher number to encrease the motion, or if above 
six signs, he may reject it, to diminish the motion. 


From the revolutions thus obtained, the mean places of the planets in 
the heavens are determined by the following proportion :— 
As the number of years in the cycle assumed, 
Ts to the revolutions of any planet in that cycle; 
So is the tiene expired from the epoch axsumed, 
To the planets mean longitude. 


These are the principles on which the system given in the Sdryw 
Siddhénta, as far as relates to the planets, is founded, and which 1 shall 
now proceed to demonstrate. 

Ee@ 
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According to the Surya Siddhdnta, the planets are assumed to have been 
in 2 line of mean conjunction in the first point of Aries in the Hind 
aphcre, at the beginning of the Cali Yug ; 1 shall therefore carry beck the 
calculation to that time, in order to shew more clearly, the actual differences 
between the real mean places of the planets at that period, and that which 
was assumed, and the consequent effect thereof on the mean annual mo- 
tions thence deduced. : 


The year 4900 of the Cat Tug, ended on the 12th of April 1799, at forty- 
five minutes forty-four seconds past nine, P, M. on the meridian of Lanka; 
or fifty-one minutes forty seconds past four, P.M. on the meridian of 
Paris. The mean places of the plancts at that instant of time were, ac- 
cording to the third edition of 1a Lawpe’s tables, as follow: 


European sphere, Hindu sphere. 
Sun, 0 20 52 98,5 0 00 00 00,0 
Moon, 5 998 55 09,3 3 02 02 40,8 
Vinus, 2% 06 14,0 203 13 45,5 
Mans, 3 04 50 40,0 2 13 58 11,5 
Jupiter, 1 29 58 09,1 1 09 05 33,6 
Savory, 3 24 16 56,1 3 03 2% 97,6 


“The length of the ہکن‎ year, according to the Sérya Siddhdnta, is 365 
days, 6 hours, 12 minutes, 36 seconds, 33 thirds, 36 fourths, in which time 
the sun is supposed to make one complete revolution in his orbit. The 
ee Ee ee 


Nors—There being an error in the number of revolutions of Mercury, as given in the Slrye 
Siddhtate, it ما‎ bere omitted,—See Asiatic Researches, volume V1. section 61, page 566. 
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mean motions for which, according to مر‎ Lavo» tables, are as fol- 


low :— 
European sphere. Hindu sphere. 
Sox, 1 0 00 00 58,671 . + 0 00 00 00,000 
Moor, 13 4 12 47 39,084 13.4 12 46 40,013 
Venus, 17°15 12 99,806 1۶ء‎ (311 23,635 
Mans, 06 11 25 989 0 6 1h 2 19,150 
Jurires, 0 1 00 21 49,153 © | 00 20 50,483 
Satusy, 0-0 12 14 45 0 0 12 13 09,349 


4900 Hindu years, of the above leugth, arc equal to 1789767 days, 21 hours, 
45 minutes, 44 seconds; or 4900 Julian yeais, 42 days, 21 hours, $5 mi- 
putes, 44 seconds; the mean motion for which, from uv Lanpe’s tables, 
are as fallow س٠‎ 


Huropean sphere. Anda sphere. 
Soy, 219 51 97,5 0 00 00 0,0 
Moon, 5 21 48 12,3 3 0۱ 56 44,8 
Venus, 3 20 21 37,0 100 30 09,5 
Mars, 518 55 0 2 96 03 53,5 
Jupitin, 3 11 54 1 092 02 40,6 
Saturn, 6G 14 14 581 3 94 23 30,6 


which motions being deducted from the mean longitudes at the end of the 
year 4900 of the Cali Fug, above determiucd, we shall have their respec- 
tive mean positions at the beginning of the Cali uy, the assumed cpoch 
of mean conjunction, as follow :— 


24 لان‎ THE HinDU 
European aphere, Hinds sphere. 


nee oc و‎ 
Sux, : 100101 o1 * 0 00 00 00 
Moon, 10 01 06 57 0 00 05 56 
Vinvs, 11 03 44 37 1 02 43 36 
‘Mans, و‎ 18 55 8 1117 8 
Joris, 10 18 03 54 0 17 02 53 
Saruny, 9 10 O1 58 11 09 00 57 


Whence, it is evident, the planets were not in the position asmmed, 
Now taking the differences between the positions above found in the Hindu 
sphere, and that which is assumed in the موک‎ Siddhénta, noting those 
which were past the point assumed, with the sign +, and those which fall 
short of it, with the sign —, we shall heve 


ete 


Sux, 00 00 00 

Moon, + 005 56 = + 356" 
Vinus, + 93 43 96 = + 117816" 
Mans, - 1205 مھ‎ = - 45548" 
Juriten, + 17 02 58 = + 6 5" 
Satuan, - 0و‎ 59 08 = = 75548" 


Now, since the planets were not in the position assumed, by the above 
differences, it is evident, that if we wish to calculate the mean places of the 
heavenly bodies, at the end of any number of years from this assumed 
epoch, we must take the above differences into the account, by adding 
those of the Moon, Venus, and Jupiter, and subtracting those of Mars and 
Saturn :—Thus, if × be any number of years whatever, then I say, that 
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the mean places of the planets at the end of x yeais, in the Hinds: sphere, 
will be as follow :-— 


Sux, 10 00 Ov 00,000xn + + + 
Moox, 13 4 12 46 40,613 xn+00 05 56 
Venus, 17 15 11 23,695 Xn+32 43 6 
Mans, 16 11 94 19,150% 2-12 05 42 


Jurrrze, 0 1 00 20 56,483 Xu+17 02 53 
Satury, 0 0 12 13 09,343 × وذ ۵0 - بر‎ 03 


Theiefore, if we divide these by », we shall have the mean annual 
motions requisite to give the same positions at the cnd of ۸۷ years, 
as follow :— 


Hindu sphere. 

rhe 
Sun, 10 00 00 00 
Moon, 13 4 18 46 40,013 + شید‎ 
Vanos, 17 15 11 99,695 + عدمئند‎ 
Maus, 06 11 2% 19,150 - عفہده‎ 
Jurrres, 0 1 00 20 50,483 + site 
Saturn, 0 0 12 13 09,343 — "عیید‎ 


Hence, it is apparent, that all Hinds bouky or tables, which assume a 
mean conjunction of the planets at the beginning of the Cali Yug, must 
necessarily give the motions of the Moon, Venus, and Jupiter, grester, and 
those of Mars and Saturn jess, thaa the Europeans make then. 
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Let us now put this to the test with respect to the motions in the Stirya 
Siddhénta. 1 have already shewn, that the Sérya Siddkdnta must have been 
written between seven and cight hundred years ago; we shall therefore cqll 
it the end of the year 4100 of the Cali Yug, or A.D. 999, which will be 
neat enough for our purpose; then بہ‎ in the above formule, becomes 4100. 


Tn the year A.D. 999, the corrections requisite to be applied to the 
Moon, Jupiter, and Saturn’s mean places, on account of the inequalities in 
their respective motions atising from mutual attaction®, were 

For the Moon, — + 8 50’ + 530,0 
For Jupiter, — + 181,7 = + 791,7 
For Saturn, | — = 3148 = — 19080 

These must be brought now into the formula as they could not, from 
being variable, be included in the mean motions. Hence, the mean 
motions requisite to give the mean placcs of the planets in A. D. 999, 
agreeing with European tables, are as follow :-— 


1 


Hindu sphere. 

rte 
اا8‎ 1000 00 00 
Moon, 13 4 12 46 40,613 + 2104412 
Venus, 17:15 11 99,635 +426 
Mane, 0 6 11 2% 19,150 — 22140" 
Jupitra, 0 1 00 20 50,483 + سعس تی‎ 

* Savory, 0 0 12 13 09,343 — ritestises 


+180 
which quantities being reduced, and compared with the motions given in 
the Surya Siddhénta, we shall have 


See Ariatic Researches, Vol. VIL p. 568, § 64.‏ ٭ 
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From computation. By the Stirya Siddhdnta, 


nn * ۴ an ° 2 
. Soy, 1 0 00 00 00,00 1.0 00 00 00,00 
Moox, 13 4 12 46 40,82 15 4 12 46 40,80 
Venus, 171 11 59,36 17 15 If 59,80 
Maas, 06 11 4 08,53 0 6 11 2} 09,60 
Juriren, 0 1 00 21 05,64 0 1 00 21 06,00 
Saruan, O€ 12 12 50,48 0 0 18 12 50,40 


Here we have a most decisive proof of the principles on which the ays- 
tem given in the Sérya Siddhdnta is founded, and consequeutly of the tine 
at or near which that work was written: for the motions, above deduced 
from computation, scarcely differ half a second from those given in the 
Strya Siddhénta, But these differences, small as they arc, clo not arise from 
etrors in observation, but from the revolutions of the plancts assigned to 
the cycle of years assumed, by the author of the Sirya Siddhdnta, 


In the Sirya Siddhdnta, the least cycle in which the planets arc assumed 
to return to a line of mean conjunction in the beginning of Arics, is 
1080000 years. Let the motions sbove found, therefore, be multiplied 
by this number, and we shall have 


Revolutions. 8, ° 
Sox, 1080000 0 00 . . im 1080000 years, 


Moox, 34438334 0 06 
Venva, 1755593 7 18 
Mans, 574907 1 09 
Joritzr, 91054 8 12 
Satoan, 36642 0 24 
Vou. VIII. Ff 


MIT 


Now, taking the nearest entire numbers (except for Mars, which in 
order to increase its motion a Jittle, take the next greater number), and 
we ۵ 


Fiom computation. By the Strya Siddhanta, 
Sux, 3080000 Revolutions, 1040000 Revolutions, 
Moov, 14438334 = —— 14438334 ——— 
Vinus, 17555940 ہہ‎ 1755594 ٤ص‎ 
Many, 574908 —— 574908  - 
راا 7111نال‎ 01055 —— 8101 5 — 
811(۸ 86048 ہس‎ 06648 —— 


The numbers from computation being the same as in the Siirya Siddhanta, 
the mean motions and positions of the planets, to be from thence de- 
aluccal, must necessarily be the same also. 

Tf the numbeis above found, be multiplied by 4, we shall have the revo- 
lutions of the planets in a 7۸64 Yug, or 4920000 years: and if the revolu- 
tionsin a Méha Yug, be multiplicd by 1000, we get the revolutions in a Calpa, 


The mode of applying the above numbers to practice, must be sufficiently 
obvious fiom the manner in which they are determined, as well 2s from 
the infe lad down at page 211. I shall, however, add here a few examples. 


Ist. 1۶6 it be required to determine the Moon's mean longitude, at the 
end of the year 4100 of the Cal Fug. — 
‘The revolutions of the Muon in the cycle of 1080000 years = 14458334. 
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Hence the longitude required, کسپتظاہ‎ = 54612 29480 
By 1a Lawpe’s tables, Hindus sphere, 2". 9" 41' 10 
Inequality (see page 216). ....... + 8 9د‎ 
مس سے‎ £9504 
Difference, the former من نے امہ‎ ‘oo 148 
Or thus— 


2d, Let it be required to determine the Moon's mean longitude, at the 
end of the year 4100 of the Cati Yug, reckoning the years from the begin- 
ning of the Calpa of ۲۸2۸۸۸۸۰ 

‘The years expired of the Calpa of Vana‘ua, at the beginning of the 
Cali Vag, cece eee ee eee ھی‎ 1955880000 


AAD و ا اہ راو‎ a Wie ںہ چیہ مرو او ڑا‎ 00 
Total years expired A.D, رووق‎ ... . . afb ور و‎ 10 
Hence, اس بد‎ -26147877606 ۲۳۳۰ 24, 9° 4 00. 
the Moon's mean longitude as before, 

Or thus— 


3d, Let it be required to determine the Moon's mean longiturle, at the 
end of the year 4100 of the Cali Yug, reckoning from the end of the Culp, 
as directed in the Graka Yémul, 


The years in the whole Calpa,. 6... eee بج‎ == 4320000000) 
The years clapsed, as above, . . . ¢ = 1955884100 
Therefore to expire in A. D. 919, « 2304115900 





* The difference of 1’ 2 in the moon's place, arises from the rejection of tlw fiaction 4° in torn. 
ing the mumber of revolution —the real quantity being 1443834 rev. راتا ری‎ imstead of ساد‎ 
14498986 was tuken a the mearet entire number—fractiona pot besy عد الما‎ the fut 
artificial systems, and the error produced in consequence = س 2 ۱ے ہاوخ ز)ڑ‎ A.D. 007 To 
A.D, 1040, the error was uothmg; since that time it lias eucreased, ard so aavaunts (o 
upwands ef eleves minutes, 

Fra : 
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Hence, مم ہعفد‎ 316054589193 revel, —9e. 20° 12° 00" 


which, substracted from twelve signs, leave ....... 2 9 48 00 
the longitude as before. 


My intention in giving these examples, is to shew, that as the system is 
«ntiely artificial, i 1 immaterial whether we make the calculation from the 
beginning of the Calpa, the end of the Calpa, or any other period at which a 
mean conjunction of the planets in the first point of Arics, ia assumed in the 
system ; for the result must ultimately come out the same, either way. 


By attending to the principles on which the motions given in the Stirya 
Siddhénta are founded, it must appear evident, that it could not give the 
places of the planets sufficiently correct, for any considerable length of time: 
for, as 1, the number of years from the epoch of assumed mean conjunction 
(in the formula, page 215), varies, so must the mean annual motions depend- 
ing thereon, Therefore those motions which would have given the positions 
of the plancts sufficiently correct, when the Sérya Siddhénta was written, 
would not answer at present. This fact the Hindu astronomers discovered 
by some means or other, between two and three hundred years ago; they 
found, that inorder to have the places of the planetssufficiently accurate, it was 
necessary to subtract three revolutions from those of Venus; two from those 
of Jupiter; and to add three revolutions to those of Saturn, in 1080000 years. 


‘The works in which these corrections are given, are, the Siddhdnta Ra- 
Aaaye, dated in 1518, Seca; Graka Tarangini, dated 1530; Siddhdnta 
AMunjari, dated 1531; and several others of modern date now in use. 


‘These corrections appear to have been introduced about £45 years ago; 
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therefore let us try how far they will agree with our formula, page 215. 

| Let the time at which they were introduced, be supposed the end ‘of the year 
4660 of the Cali Pug, or A.D. 1539. Then substituting 4660 for » in the 
formula, we shall have the mean annual motions requisite to give the places 
of the planets at that time, agreeing with Nuropean tables as follow :- 






nee 
SUN ا و یی ا‎ ۲ 0 00 00 00 

Moon, .......65 13 4 12 46 40,613 + 2385 
Vans, ہا‎ 17 15 11 28,635 + 
Mans... e eee 06 11 % 19,150— 
Juprrem, .....65 0 1 00 20 50,483 + rca 
Satugy,......-. 00 12 13 09,343—23242: 


The corrections, on account of the inequalities in the motions of the Moon, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, being at this period inconsiderable, they are accordingly 
neglected, as of no consequence: therefore the above quantitics being re- 
duced and compared with the motions in the modern tables, we shall have 


From computation. 
Sun, t 0 00 00 00,00 
Moon, 13 4 1% 46 40,70 
Venus, 17 15 11 48,92 
Mars, 06 11 24 09,81 
Jupiter, 0 t 00 21 03,65 
Satugs, 00 12 12 53,19 


Modern Hindu tables, 


ارم 


1 © di 00 00,00 
13 4 12 46 40,80 
(17:15 حر‎ 49,90 
0 6 11 24 09,60 
0 1 00 21 03,60 
0'0 12 12 54,00 


The agreement between which is sufficiently obvious. Let the motions 
above found be now multiplied by 1080000, the number of years in the 


assumed cycle, and we shall have 
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Revolution. s, ° 





SUN, ان“‎ 1080000 0 0 
Moow,...+...-........ 14438883 11 0 | 
Venus, . ا‎ ». 1755590 9 6 
MAR... ےئد عو ےا وا‎ . 574208 2 38 
Juriren, oe ee eee eee 9105S ق۵1‎ 
Savurny,.. 0. cee ee eee +. 36644 3:00 


Now taking the ucarest entire numbers (except for Saturn, which, in 
order to encrease its motion a little, we take the next greater number), and 
we shall have 

From computation. Modern Hindu tables. 


Sun, 1080000 revol. 1080000 revol. 
Moox, 14438334 —— 14438534 —— 
Venus, 1755591 سے 1755591 سے‎ 
Mans, 574208 سس‎ 574208 —— 
Suerte, 91053 —— 91053 لہ‎ 
Saruun, 36645 —— 36645 ~—: 


Having thus, I hope, fully and clearly demonstrated the principles on 
which the Hindu artificiul systems of astronomy ate founded, and shewn 
that, according to these principles, the Sérya Seddhdnta must have been 
written between seven and eight hundred years ago, and at no other pe- 
tiod whatever; it must now be obvious to every candid mind, that the 
assertions of the Edinburgh Reviewer are totally unfounded. : 


The table exhibited in prge 209, will shew how much he must have been 
mistaken in bis notions with igard to the basis of calculation: For if there 
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was no such basis, then the errors, or differences in that table, ought at 
every period to be the same, neither encreasing nor diainishing ; the contrary 
of which most clearly appears; for between یت صد‎ and eight hundred years 
ago, the errors were ,وم‎ and encrease برانصفدبن‎ whether we go back into 
antiquity, or forward from that period; which demonstrates, beyond the 
power of contradiction, that the work was written at or about that time, 


The formation of the numbers, given in the Sérya Siddhdnta, will shew 
likewise, that no other motions could have been given to correspond to the 
positions of the planets, with which they wust agree, Therefore, I say, 
it is indispensibly requisite that the dinburgh Reviewer, if he docs not 
chonse to acknowledge his error with the candour due fiom a gentleman, 
should distinctly point out to his readers, and the world at large, that ےج‎ 
cise period of time, مہ‎ prodigiously anterior to that given by me, at which 
the Sirya Siddhduta, in his ideas, gave the positions of the heavenly bodics 
nearer the truth than between seven and eight hundred years ago. And 
not only point out the precise time, but also the then actual mean po- 
sitions of the planets, &c. according to the Surya Siddhdnta, and the best 
motlern European tables. It is by these means only he can convince his 
readers of his candour, truth, and abilities, 


As T have, in the preceding pages, stated fully all that can be necessary 
respecting the principles of the Hizdw artificial systems of astronomy, the 
Strya Siddhdnta, and the antiquity of the system it contains, آ‎ shall now 
take Icave لہ‎ the Reviewer, and proceed to other matters of more im- 
portance to those who wish to form ٭‎ true judgment of the real antiquity 
of the Hindu history, ke. 


Mont of the Zastern nations, and the Hindus in particular, appear to have 
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employed, from time immemorial, artificial systems, not only in’astronomy, 
but also for chronological purposes. Therefore, to form a just idea of the Hinds 
history and its antiquity, a knowledge of these systema, and of the various 
changes that have taken place from time to time, is absolutely necessary, 


Two of the most ancient ZZindu systems now known, and which in early 
times were applied to the purposes of chronology, are contained in an as- 
tronomical work entitled the Graha Muyjari. This work is extremely va- 
luable, as it enables us to fix, with precision, the real periods of Hinds his- 
tory, with their respective durations; and to shew from thence the altera- 
tions that have since taken place by the introduction of new systems. 


The first system mentioned in this work consisted of 2400000 years, 
which was called the Caipe.—This period was divided into Mampantaras 
and Yugs*, as follow: 

‘A Satya Vug consisted of دنت‎ 960 years, 

A Trétd, .. sence 720 

A Dwépar,......- ۰ 480 
ACG, لمت‎ teres | 940 


A Mahh Yug,.. 0. eee eee ees 








71 Mahé Yugs, مب با دمعھعءء نے‎ 
with a Satya of, سلیےے‎ ae 

A Manwantara, .. 0.6» Sie gent 

14 Mammantaras, نے‎ ee 





which, with a Setys at beginning, 
Form the whole Calpa, . 


© The Calpe ic alec divided iato 1000 
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The years expired of the above system, at the em of Vicrama’pitys, 
were 1190687; which being reduced into Afumcentaras and Yugs, we 


shall have 
A Satya at the beginning, .. 2.62605. 
6 Marwantaras coviplete, بے‎ 
67 Mahé Yugs of the 7th Mameantara, . . 
Thence to the era of ViczamaDITYA,. 2. « 


Total years expired)... 0 eee sees 


960 
1028160 
160800 


707 


Hence it appears that the Culi Yug, of the 67th Mahd Yug, of the 7th 
Manwantara of this system, ended 707 years hefore the cra of Vicrana= 


irra, or 764 years before Cuntst—Therefore 





The Satya Yug, or golden age, began ..... BC, 3164 
The 7+80۸ Yug, or silverage,. 6... eee 2204 
The Dwépar Yug, or brazen age, .. 1.65. 1484 
The Cali Fug, or iron age, ... . 82 1004 
And ended, ںہ سے ےت‎ 764 


* Making in all 2400 years. 


During the first period of 960 years, called the golden age, the Hindus 
have no real history; the whole being fabulous, execpt what relates to 
the flood, which is allegorically represented by the fish incarnation. 


‘With the second period, or silver age, the Hinds empire commences, 
tunder the Solar and Lunar dynastics; and from Bunna, the son of 
Séma, the first of the Zunar line, they reckon aboot fifty reigns down 


Vor. VIEL Gg 
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to the end of the Dadpar, which make, at an average, twenty-fou 
years to a reign®. 


Towards the close of the fourth period, this system sppears to have 
been laid aside, as the repeating the same names over again, would, 
in time, cause د‎ confusion in history. 


The next system mentioned in the Graka Munjari, consisted of 
987600000 years, which was called the term of Brausta’s life, This 
period is divided and subdivided in the following mannet : 


A Calpa is called a day of Brausta’,, which in 
this system contains, ....---. 0.044 5000 years 
And his night is of the same Iength,...... 5000 
A day and night therefore,....... 5 10000 
90 of such days and nights make a month, = 300000 
And 10 such months a year, ہے .1ء‎ = 9600000 
Aad 107 such years and eight months make 
the full period of Branssa”s life,. . = 987600000 


The Calpa, or day of Branwa’, is divided into Manwantares and Yuge, 
in the following manner : 


together neske 1200 years, which, disided by 50, give 24 years‏ سس ‘The Tritd and‏ ٭ 
nations date the commence-‏ رہام tom regn. It m somewhat remarkable, thet the principal‏ 
snent of there ecpices from nearly the sume tise. ‘Tove we fd te Chin expe bag mie‏ 
"دہ مھ ۰ Farrar,‏ ظا وی Se fos‏ 
‘The kingdom of Egypt, - —— 2207‏ 
2221 -ے 
ve meme 64‏ 
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‘Fear, Months. 
A Satya contain, دنت‎ sees 2 0 
PET ا سا وریپ‎ ads wha پا اق‎ web 1 6 
A DWP) ےی‎ oie ie ees TER es 1 0 
ا ا ا و را کیٹ‎ aed ase R ate o 6 
A Mahi Yug, ای و ا‎ cee 5 oF 
71 Mah Vugs, ھی اپ‎ cece 355 years 
With a Satya یی ری لو‎ cece eee ee eee 3 
Make a سے .یے,.  ]0 100800110+06ر‎ 7 357 
14 such Mammantaras, 6... ee ee 4998 
Which with a Satya at the beginning, ..... 9 
Makc a Caipa, or day of Branma’....... 4000 years 
‘The years expired of this system, at the beginning of the Surya, or 
golden age of the former system, were,......... ٠ + 219560000 
Add theuce to the Christian era, ینب‎ : 3164 
Total years expired at the Christian cra, بے‎ 212563164 


After 199799986 years had been expired of Baanma’s life, he, for the 
first time, created the Earth, and ordained that, at the end of every 
Calpa, ot 5000 years, it should be destroyed, and again reproduced. 


Therefore, from the years elapsed, ...... 212563164 
Take the years at the first creation, .... = 193799286 
Remain, 18765878 





The years from the first creation to the Christian era—which being divided 





© ‘This Yag of five years is to be met with in many books, 
Gge 
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by 5000, the quotient will be the number of times the world has been 
destroyed and ercated, and the remainder will shew the years expired since 
the last creation. 


Thus 48144818 = 9750 times destroyed and created, and $878 years 
from the اعد(‎ creation to the Christian cra. —Now since there are 957 years 
in cach Manwantara, we have the date of the commencement of each 
as follow: 

The first Afa@rantara, .. . . . B.C. 9878 years. 

Thesecond,.....---++- سے‎ 3521 —- 

سے 3164 + eee‏ و و و The third,‏ 

The fourth, «2.2.6.4. . = 2807 سے‎ 

The fifth, ا‎ ee سے 9450 ہس‎ 

The sixth,» 1.6.0 eee ee —— 2093 سے‎ 

The seventh, ......606. سس‎ 1786 —— 

The eighth, سے 1879 کے‎ 

Theninth,. 6... eee a [098 ہہ‎ 

The tenth,,.... eee ee 665 ہے‎ 

The eleventh,» .. 6.6.5.2. -— 308 —— 

‘The twelfth. .........,AC0, 49 —— 

The thirteenth, . . 

‘The fourteenth, . . ۰ 

— 1120 سس او ا ended,‏ ١ت8‏ 

‘Making in alt about 5000 years, with the Sandhi of two years. 








Having thus exhibited the periods of ancient history, according to 
both systema, the annexed table will now shew, at one view, the com- 
mencement of each period, by which the corresponding times in each 
system may be more easily seen and understeod, 
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By this table it will appear, that the Sefye, or golden age, as we may 
call it, of the first aystem, began on the same year that the third Wanvan- 
tara of the secontl system did; that is, the year before Cuntst 5164. 
And that the ninth Mamrantara, of the second system, began the year 
B.C. 1022, only cighteen years after the connencement of the Cali, 
or iron age, of the first system. 


Hence, from the beginning of the third Afamrantara, down to that of 
the ninth, includes nearly the same time ax the Satya, Trétd, and Diedpar 
of the first system ; and consequently, that the events of history recorded 
in these periods, if transferred to the former, should be found under those 
particular Manwantaras which corresponied with the actual times in 
which they happened, unless purposcly destroyed or perverted, in modern 
times, to prevent a discovery of the change that has been made in 
the systems. 


Therefore, without entcring minutely into the Hinds history, Ict us 
see how far the periods of the two ancient systems agrec, with respect 
to the same events, which will be the most certain mode of proving the 
truth of these systems. 


‘The Hindus place the flood in the Satya, or golden age :—on seferring 
to the Mamwantaras we find, according to the Adreuw'déya purdna, that 
the flood took place in the fourth Afameantare ; and that the fourth 
Menu derived his name, Ta’stasa, from the universal darkness which 
then overspread the earth—therefore the two systemis agree in this point. 


‘The next period is the 7۶4۸ or silver age, at or about the commences 
ment of which the Hindu empire began under the Svar and Lunar dy- 
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nasties. Bupita, the son of Séua, the son of Arar, was the first of the 
Tamar line, and from him down to the end of the Dwépar, or brazen age, 
(being 1200 years) there were about fifty reigns. Now by referring to the 
table, we sce that the beginning of the 7+4۷4 of the first system, corresponds 
to the latter part of the fifth Afamrantara of the second; we therefore 
natmally look into the ماف‎ under that period, and there find, among 
other names of persons who then lived, those of Ares, Sma, and Bupua, 
which shews the exact agreement between the two systems, 


We next come to the sixth Mamvantara*, which by the table, began 111 
years later than the 7rérd, or silver age. Among the names we find men- 
tioned iu the Purénaa inthis period, arc Buricu and Dacswa, who appear 
to have been cotemporary, or nearly so.—For Yavars, the fourth prince 
in descent ftom Buona in the Lenar dynasty, according to the Purénas, 
was married to De'vaya'ns, the grand-daughter of Baricv, of whom he 
begat two sons, Yanu and Tuavasu; and of Sanmusur’a’, the daughter 
of Vaisuaranvan, tho grandson of Dacsua, he begat three sons more, 
viz, Drunya, Anu, and Punu; consequently, Buxtov and Dacaua 
utust ave lived about the sume period, and that 2028۸ could have been 
earlier only by a few years, perhaps one or two generations atmost, These 
circumstances, though they may appear to some at fist sight as trivial, 
involve facts of cousideiuble importance in the Jlindu history, while, 
at the same time, they prove the truth of the ancient systems. 


Dacsua appears to have been an astronomer, and to have formed the 
twenty-seven lunar mansions, and other constellations, of which he is alle- 
gorically called the Father, as in the following verse of the Célicé Purdna, 





۶ Before Canist 2099. 


Sarr <ت[‎ AAT AAT +1 
wat a: ۱۹518 ۰ 


That is—“In the early part of the 77۸4 روہ(‎ “ the daughters of Da‘c- 
ک“‎ sua were born; of these daughters he gave twenty-seven to the Moon.” 


Dacsits, in some respects, bears 2 strong resemblance to ۸۳۲1.۸8, who, 
according to heathen mythology, was the father of the Pleiades and 
Hyndes, the Criticé and Rohini of Dacsua. Artanis supposed by some 
to have been the son of Assa, the daughter of Ocranus:—The Purdnas 
make Dacaa the grandson of the daughter of Oceamus, 


‘We next proceed to the 7th Mumoantara. Among the names given جا‎ 
the Purdnas in this period, we find those of Jamavacyi, اضر ”رظ‎ 
and Buapapwa‘sa, men who, according to the Hindu history, lived to- 
wards the close of the 7+۸4 ug; for Jamapoon1 was the father of Pa- 
nasura’KA, and nephew of دصیف رتا‎ Hence the two systems agice 
in this point. 


‘The next period we come ما‎ is the Dwdpar Yug, or brazen age of the 
first system. This period is rendered famous in the :ل7۸‎ history, by the 
war that took place towards the closc of it, between the sons of Duni- 
Tanssurna and those of ۸۷۸۱1۷, 


Among the names of men we find mentioned in Hind history, as living, 
in this period, are those of Pana’saza, Vva's his son, Ganoa, Ga'tavas 
Aswatrua’uan, Causica, Di'prima'n, Cripa, Risnvas'arxea, &e. 
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By reference tu the table, this period corresponds to the eighth Afemeau- 
fara of the second system, under which we accordingly look in the Pu- 
rdnas, and find, مد‎ might naturally be expected, among others, the fellow- 
ing names, viz. ۷۳۴۸۷ 61۸7۷۸, Aswatrua’uan, Cavsica, Dretima’s, 
Caipa, and Risnvacnixca®. 


Having thus fully and clearly proved the truth of the ancient systems, 
it is unnecessary to proceed farther in the way of comparisons; nor in- 
deed could we, as the fourth period ended shortly after. 


‘We shall, therefore, now proceed to some of the observations that have 
been Ieft us by Para‘sara, Ganoa, and others of the ancients, which 
will enable us to judge with more certainty of the actual time in which 
they lived, as well as of the progress then made in the science of astro- 
nomy in India. 


It:appears, from what is stated in the Pérdsari San‘hitd, relative to the 
commencement of the six Hindu scasons, that the solstitial colure had 
passed through the first point of Dhanish'hé, and the middle of slsizshé, 
while the equinoctal colure cut the tenth degree of Bharani, and 3° 20° 
of Fisdc'hd, 


‘The same positions of the colurcs are also given in a little treatise on 
ancient astronomy, annexed to one of the Védés, in the possesion of Mr. 
Coxzsnooxe, which he obligingly lent me, the sixth verse of which 
rans thus: 


* In cack Matwanters, down to the foarteenth, only × few nsmes are given us in the 
present Pwréass, which seem to have been extracted from some larger works, that are not 
×٭مھ‎ to be found, 
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wrat 18۳۳(۰٭‎ wot ae ۱ 
aay 5ت‎ are awa war 


That is—“ In the beginning of S'revisht'ha, the Sun and Moon ascend 
“ towards the North, and in the middle of Sérpa, or the mansion of the 
* serpent, the Sun goes towards the South; the former, alwaysin Sigh, 
“ the latter in S'répana.” 


About the year A. D. 527, the solstitial colure, according to Banana 
Gupra, cut U. A’shéré in $° 20, and ہم‎ in the tenth degree, 
which made a difference in the positions of the colurcs, of 29° $0, from 
the time of Pana‘sans. For, the longitude of the first point of S’ravish- 





thé in the Hindy Spheres, و = بے‎ 20 
And 3'—a0 of U. A'théré,.. 6.6.2.9 00 00 
Difference or precession toA.D.587......2 9&3 20 
‘Which at 50 seconds per annum gives . . 1680 years. 
Add from A. D. 527, to this time, ...., = 1977 
Total years since the time of Pana’sana . 9957 


Which make about one hundred and fifty years, before the beginning of 
the Cali Yug of the first system of the Graha Munjari; or about one 
hundred atd thirty-one years, before the end of the eighth Manoantara 
of the second system. 


It appears also from the little work above-mentioned, and its commen- 
tary wherein Ganca is repeatediy quoted, that the Sun and Moon were 
supposed to return to & line of conjunction in the first point of Sravisht’Ad, 
at the instant of the winter solstice at the end of every cycle or Pag of 
five years. In this period the moon was supposed to make sixty-two re- 

Vor. VI. Hh ۰ 
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volutions to the sun, and sixty-seven to the same fixed star, or the equi- 
nox ; for, it seems, they had no knowledge of the precession of the equi- 
noxes at that time. 


The number of mean solar days assigned to this cycle of five years was 
1890, and the number of lunar days ia the same time 1860. Hence 


Yet, The solar days ina year, ... = Jat = 366 days 
ad, The lunar days in a year, ... = 1842 = 972° 
mo. 8 fe 
$d, The moon’s mean annual motion = —t=ls-4 M~ 0 0 
4th, Themoon’s daily motion . =u ے‎ = 13° 10 49}, 
dy, ho om ome 


5th, The moon's periodical revol. . = 1822 = 27-7 — $1 — 20 44 
6th, The moon's synodical revol, . = بعد‎ = 29 12 83 13 4} 


It appears also, that the greatest length of the day was thirty-two 
Dandas, or twelve hours, forty-eight minutes ; consequently, the latitude 
of the place of observation must have been about 134° North. There is 
no mention made in this work, nor in that of Para‘sana, of the names of 
the days of the week, or of the twelve signs; which seem to have been 
introduced into the Hinds astronomy at a much later period. 





* Capmus, aboot fifteen cantaries before Cunisr, introduced the Gotateris, or cycle of 
sight year, into Groves, In thie ماب‎ there were ninety-nine Jumtions, of thisty رم(‎ daye 
exch, ‘Therefore, 

‘The lunar days in the cycle were, و۰‎ 
‘The lunar days جا‎ & year, ap = 2 
‘Tie اناد‎ Hindas sade it عد‎ shove, on 
The direc so د‎ nr رما‎ which being taken fom 366%be alas do, pales 
in, ک‎ 
for the year of Capmvs,—this دا‎ eight years makes 2922 salar days—Wence, ود = ٹڈ‎ 18 


ee 
“2Biy the Huntin of CADNCUS, which ls 1 24 shott of the ancient Hinds رووا‎ 
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From the ebove short sketch, the reader will be able to judge of the 

progress made in astronomy in Jndis near $000 years ago. He will perceive 

that the Hindus at that time, posscssed nothing that could be called astro- 
nomy, no more then other nations. 


days, bre, ع‎ tee, 
‘The Hindus made the lunation then . . = 29-12-93 1331 
‘The Europeans make itnow ...... 29-12-44 9 
Difference about 0 20 49) 


‘Which in less than 165 years would produce an error of one lunation °. 


After this period, we meet with nothing on astronomy till we come down 
to Bnanua’ Gurra, being a space of about 1680 years, which seems to be 
an entire blank in the Hindy astronomy. This astronomer flourished 
about A. D, 527, and finding that the ancient systems were very imper- 
fect, on account of the shortness of the periods, he framed an entire new 
system, on a much larger scale, making the Calpe to consist of 4320000000 
yeara, To this cycle ot period of years, he assigned the following re- 
volutions of the planets, &c, é 





© "This noakes an error of one day in سمز‎ thas six yours, which shews that the Hiss, at that 

pixiod, could not determine the times of conjunctioas snd oppesitions of the San end Meon for 

six years together corres, much See eclipecs; the calculation of whieh they اسد‎ lave been theo, 
tad for many agen after, totally اماضجدعہہ‎ with. 
1 
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‘The revolution of the equinoxes, in 420000000 years, = 199689 

1577916450000 ...سے مس من رڈاڑفل Mean solar‏ 

Lunar days or tithis,... ee aS «see» 1602999000000 

We made Sunday* the first day of the Caipe, on which day, at sun rise, 
the planeta, &c. are assumed to have been on a line of mean conjunction 
in the first point of Aries in the Hindw sphere. The years expired of 
this system on the Ist of Vawacha(or Vysakh) this year = 1972948905. 
Hence, the mean places of the plancts, &c. may be computed, from the 
above data, for any instant required. 

This is the third and last system, to which the Hindus have transferred 
their history, and for which purpose, in imitation of the ancients, they 
divide it into Manwantaras and Yugs, as follow : 

A Satya Yug of, «+. 6622+ 1798000 years, 














A Trtta of, 6. ce eee ee 189800 — 
A Dwdpar of, س- 8640000 ابس ٹب‎ 
ACAI Of eee ee 483900 سلہ‎ 
A Mahi Yug,..... ee + £92000) a 
71 796ھ‎ Yugs,... 2.4.5 ++» 906720000 لہ‎ 
with a Satya سم 1788000 لات ئگہ‎ 
A Mamoantara, ...... «+» 808648000 —— 
44 Manwantaraz,....... ~~ « 818272000 —— 
with a Sarye at beginning of, .٠ث‎ 1728000 ——- 
‘The modem Calpa,....... «4820000000 —— 





* ‘This u the ficst system, vo fares we yet kaow, in which the names of the days of the week 
لج‎ the twelve agus were introdwoed. ‘These were probably received frou the West, and the 
‘rd polnt of Aries was fixed to that poist in the Hindy spbere, which correspooded with the 
indtant of the vernal equinox, which, in the time of Branma’ 6077۸ was the begining of 
Aawied, ‘This position has, therefore, a diseet reference to the actual tirse the twelve signs were 
first introduced, that w to say, near 1500 years ago; tbough hitherto but tte, if at all, attended 
راطط‎ writers on the Hinds astronomy, &e. 
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Tn order to show how the Hindu history, according to the two former 


systems, had been transferred to this, let 1972948905, the years now 
expired be reduced into Mamwantaras and ,ج7‎ and we shall have 








A Satya at the beginning,........... = 1798000 years, 
6 Mamvantaras complete, ...-....- = 1850688000 ——~ 
97 Mahé Yuge of the 7th Manwentara, . . = 116640000 —— 
Satya of the 28th Mshé Yug, . . 2 1728000 —— 
Trtté of ditto... 2.6. ee eee ++ 1296000 —— 
Dwépar of ditto, نے‎ 864000 ——— 
Expired of the Cali of ditto,...... سس 4905 ب3‎ 
Total years expired,..- . . 2.30. 1972948905. 


Hence, it is evident that, we are now in the 4906th year of the Cati 
Yug, of the twenty-eighth Mahé Yug, of the seventh Afanwantara of 
this new system. 


Now, if we transfer the names, &c. in the four ages of the first systen: 
of the Graha Munjari, to the Satya, Trétd, Dwdpar and Cali above. 
mentioned, amd those in the Mamvantaras of the second system, ta the 
Manoantara of the same name in this; then we shall have the periods of 
Hindu history, according to modern notions, founded on the system of 
Baauma’ Gurta. 


Tn the first place, by transferring the names, &c. in the Diodpar Yug of 
the first system, to the period of the same name in the new system, 
Pana‘saxa, Vva's, and others, who lived near three thousand years ago, 
are thrown back into antiquity about 5000 years; and the same persons 
who lived in the eighth Mameantara, of the second system, by the tranafer, 
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willappear as yet ہ‎ come; for we are now only in the seventh of the new. 
Secondly, Bunua, the son of Séua, the first of the Zener line, who began 
his reign about the beginning of the Trété of the first system, or 2204 
yeais, B. C, will, by the transfer, be placed at the distance of 2163109 years 
before the Christian era;—Thirdly, in the 7۶۸۵۸ and قاط‎ of the first 
system, there were (taken together) 1200 years, during which about fifty 
princes in the Lunar line had reigned in succession, but the 76 and 
Drotpar of the new system contain 2160000 years, which divided among 
fifty, give 43200 years to « reign;—Fourthly, Bupna, the son of Séata, 
lived towards the close of the fifth Afamoantara of the second system, 
which being transferred to the new, his name will appear at two distinct 
periods of time, immensely distant from each other, viz. in the fifth Jfan- 
wantara, and again in the Tréé Yug, of the twenty-cighth Mahé Yug, 
of the seventh Maxoentara, being an interval, at the least, of 426816000 
years; —Fifthly, the mothers of the children of Yava't1 (see page 230) 
who lived in the sixth Manmantara of the second system, by being trans- 
ferred to the sixth Mamvantara in the new, are thrown back several mil- 
lions of years before their children, and Dacsua and ,متا‎ by the 
same transfer, are thrown back, from their cotemporeries, many millions 
of ycars, Lastly, Swavamsnova, the Apam of the Hindus, who, ac- 
cording to the second system, lived $878 years before Cuntsr, is placed, 
by the transfer, 1972947101 years before that epoch.—These are a few of 
the hiconsistencies introduced by the adoption of the new system of 
Baauxa’ Gurra, the rest may be easily conceived, 


To reconcile these different absurdities, it was necessary to new model 
the whole of the Purdnas, and to introduce such fictions and prophecies, 
as seemed best calculated to answer the end in view; but which after all, 
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onty serve to shew, in a more glaring mannet, the folly of the at- 
tempt. 


‘The enormous length of the periods in the new system, required that 
the life of man should be proportionably extended, which was accord- 
ingly assumed; In order to account for the same Rishis being men- 
tioned in different periods, immensely distant from each other, they are 
asserted not only to have existed at all times, but to be still living. But 
as all men were not Rishis, and as there were twenty-seven Mahé Yugs 
from the beginning of the seventh Manwentara to the commencement of 
the twenty-eighth Mahé Vug=116640000 years, during which there is no 
shadow of history ; to account for this, they therefore pretend, that at the 
end of every Mahé Yug, or 4320000 years, the same names, persona, &c. 
again occur, as in the preceding period; so that by having the names, 
&ec. for one Mahé Yug, or sct of four ages, we have them for all the rest. 


Vya’s, and others, as I have already noticed, lived in the eighth Man- 
wantara of the second system of the Graka Auxjari, but by the transfer 
of the names in that Manwantara, and in the ninth, tenth, &e. to the periods 
of the same names in the new system, they would appear as yet to come; 
therefore, to reconcile this, all that was necessary was to convert it intoa 
prophecy, which was accordingly adopted in the modern Purdnas; وہ‎ that 
those men who in reality are long since past and gone, appear, in these 
books, as if yet to come; and as many millions of ages must elapee, by the 
new system, before the periods of their prophesied existence can arvive, 
there is no great danger of detecting the falsehood of such prophecy. 


It may however be easily conceived, that such a change in the history, 
by the introduction of a new system, though highly flattering to the vanity 
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of the Hindus iu general, in exalting them, at least nominally, in point 
of antiquity above all other nations, would naturally be opposed. by many, 
as long as any knowledge remained of the ancient systems, therefore, the 
suppression of these would become necessary. Accordingly we find, by 
2 tradition still current among the learned Hindus, that the Makdrdstras, 
(Mharatas) destroyed all the works of the ancient astronomers they could 
mect with; which, in some measure, may account for the deficiency we 
have observed in astronomical works, anterior to the time of Branaa’ 
Gorra. Butif the Miaratas did actually destroy the works of the ancient 
astronomers, it may be justly inferred that other works of antiquity, the 
subjects of which might contradict the new order of things, have also met 
the same fate. 


From the foregoing view of the artificial systems which have prevailed 
at different times, and of the various changes that have been made in the 
Hinds history, &c. the reader will now be able to judge for himself, and 
form a just opinion of the antiquity of the books of the Hindus, their 
arta and their sciences. 


Tn the first place, it must be evident, that as the artificial system of 
سوا‎ 600۸, now called the Calpa of Baauma’, and to which the 
modern Hindus have aitfully transferred sheir history, is not yet 1300 
years old, دھ‎ book whatever, Ict its name or title be what it will, in which 
the monstrous perio<s of that system, or any allusion to them, is found, 
can possibly be older than the time of its invention®, And secondly, that 





© The author of the: system, as well as the time in whch be lived, is well known to the 
fearned, and milyect to مہ‎ doubt. ‘Those who wish to sez the age of tbe syrtem determined 
from ctanputation, may tonnit Vol, V1, Aatetic Researches, poge 579-581, 
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none of the modern Romances, commonly called the Purdnas, at least in 
the form they now stand, are older than 684 years; the time when the 
fourteenth Mampantara of the second system of the Graka Munjeri ended; 
but that some of them are the compilations of still later times. 


‘We may, perhaps, be told by some person who has suffered his imagi- 
nation to get the better of his judgment, that the Jindus firmly believe in 
the prophecies in the Purdnas, and that we have no right to doubt theis 
authenticity, or what universal opinion sanctions as true. 


With respect to the firm belief or universal opinion of the Hindus, we 
know too welt the fallacy of it, and that it is not in the smallest degree to 
‘be relied on. We know thet it is the universal opinion of the Hindus, 
that Pana‘sara, Vra's, Ganca, and others, lived near 5600 ycars ago 
But we know, to a certainty, from the positions of the colures in the time 
of Pans'sana, &c, that such opinion is totally false, and that it arose 
from the transfer of the names of men living in the Dwipar Yug of the 
first system of the Graka Afjeri, to the period of the same name in the 
modern system of Buauwa’ Gupta; and that e similar transfer of the 
names in the eighth, ninth, tenth, &c. Afamventarar of the second system, 
to the periods of the same name in the new, gave rise to the protended 
prophetic effusion in the modern Purénas, &e. 


Moreover, we know, that it is the general opinion of the Hindus, that 
Vana'ua 3710108۸ not only lived about the year A.D. 499, but also at 
the era of Vienasa'pirva, or fifty-six years before Cunior; whinh opi- 
nina we know to be inconsistent with truth, and contpary to the course of 
nature, ۸۸۷۶٢۸ Mustaa, in bis علیہ‎ for calculating the precession of 
the equinoxes, given in his work, entitled the Jétacérnava, says,— 

Vor, VIII. ti 


ON THE HINDU‏ لی 
ج6 wrarata dat fEs Far‏ 
ag 817 1587 3۱1۹77۰ ۷ ۱‏ 

That is, ‘ From the year of Seca take 441:—having put the re- 
“ mainder down in two places, let one of them be divided by ten, and 
“the quotient taken from the other, the residue is the precession in 
“ minutes.” 

Mence many of the Hindus have, erroneously, concluded that ۴۸2۸۶۸۸ 
Minina must have lived in the year 421 of Saca, or A.D. 499. But 
surcly there is not the smallest foundation to draw any such inference from 
the passage, for, he might have lived at the present time and given the 
same rule. In fact, it might, with equal propriety, be pretended that he 
lived at the beginning of the Cali Vag, because he assumed the planets to 
have been in a line of mean conjunction in the first point of Aries at that 
time. Not aatisfied, however, with thus stretching a point in favour of 
the antiquity of their author, they go something farther, and endeavour 
from the following verse of the Navaratna, which they generally quote, to 
refer him to the era of Vicrama'prrva, fifty-six years before Cunist, op 
fapwards of 500 years atill earlier than the former. 


8377 3۲778۰ wR 
Barre ٠۶۹۳ 8:1۱ 
1۳۳۲۲۷۰۸۴۸37۷ +87 
71858 ares 5ذ‎ 8:7۰٠ 


‘That is, « 20840۷407۸81, CenaPayaca, Amanasiwna, S'an’cv, 
Br'ra‘zasuatra, Guatacanru'na, Ca‘trpa’s, the celebrated Vara‘na 


Mrnsaa and Baaanccn, were the nine ‘gems in the council of Raja 
Vicraxs.” 
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‘Upon shewing the above verse to an intelligent pandit, he smiled and 
said, with a degree of candour J did not expect, that the inference, with 
Tespect to time, usually drawn from it, was not just; for that there had 
been several prineis of the name of Vicrasa, or Vicnama'pitya, That, 
exclusive of the one from whom the epoch is reckoned, there was another 
in the time of Satvanaw; a third who had succeeded Raja Buosa; and 
a fourth lineally descende! from the latter, now living at a placc, called 
Bhéjpoor, beyond Patna :—that, beside these, there were many others, 
who had sprung up at different periods in the same family, but that the 
particular prince in whose time Vana'na Minna, and the others above 
named, flourished, was the immediate successor of Raja Buoya. For, that 
they were first in the council of Rajah Bross, and afterwards in that of 
Vicnama'prrya his successor. This simple explanation of the pandit, 
was a complete solution of the mystery on which the pretended antiquity of 
the works of Vara'na, Amanasrwna, Ca'tipas, Bananucut, &. were 
founded, and which led many into an error that they were written before the 
Christian era, though in reality little more than seven hundred ycars old, 


Raja ب۸ رہظ‎ according to the Ayeen Akbery, began his reign about 
the year 1153 of Satvanax.—This, however, must be incorrect, for it 
secms, that according to Hinds accounts, and others, he began his reign 
about 210 years before the death of Raje Prrxauna, who fell in battle 
with the Mahomedans, A. H. 088, or A.D. 119. And as Raja Buosa 
is said to have reigned 100 years, he must consequently have ascended the 
throne A. D, 988, and died A. D, 1082: which agrees exactly with 
the time in which we know Vana‘’xa Minima must have flourished, 
acearding to the positions of the planets, kc. given by him in his worke, 
2s well as from the date of the BAdgcati, composed in A. D. 1099, by one 
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of his pupils. Baja Buosa, according to the Agni Purdna, was succeeded 
by Raja Vicnama. 


Banaavcut, one of the nine above-mentioned, wes the euthor of a وع‎ 
puler Work, entitled Sinvhdsana dudtrin‘sati, relating to Raja Buora, The 
names of Ca'trpa's, Bararucut, &e. are to be met with in the Bhgja 
Champu, as also in the Bhoja Prabandhe, from which lest-mentioned work 
the following passage is taken :— 


Nie تپ‎ wise sens 
way ٭ہ٭3‎ 7: 6۸۸ artery 
“ The Bréhmens seeing him (i. مضہ 0-انضد (۸دہ6۸ءء‎ Baosa 
does nat give us, who are learned in all the Védas, any thing.” 


Several other passages might be quoted from the Bhoja Prabandha, to 
shew that Ca‘:tpa’s, Banarucnt, and a great many other learned men 
whose names are therein mentioned, lived at the court of Buosa. The 
Bhoja Prabandha, is said to have been written by Raja Burzs'ta 8۷۸۰ 


We may now plainly perceive, from the whole of the above facts, the 
little dependence there is to be placed on what is usually called the uni- 
لدب‎ or general opinion of the Hindus; which when thoroughly sifted 
and examined to the bottom, proves at last to be founded, principally, in 
vanity, ignorance, and credulity. 


A great deal more might be said, respecting the history and astronomy 
of the Hindus; but having already extended this paper to a much greater 
length than I originally intended, I shall now take leave of the subject. 
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dn Esuar on the Sacazp Lares en the West, with other Essays oonnacted 
with that Work. 


BY CAPTAIN ۶۰ WILFORD. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A’ the moment of appearing before the tribunal of the dsiatic Society, 
and of the public, it would be in vain to attempt to conceal my emo- 
tion and anxiety. On the merit of the composition alone, I um conscious 
their judgment must rest; and this conviction agitetes me with doubt 
and apprehension. 


I have omitted no endeavour to render this work as free from imperfec- 
tions as my abilities would allow ; but the subject ie ہ٥‎ novel, and the 
source of infosmation so remote from the learned in Zurope, that I must 
confess J feel no small degree of uneasiness on that account. Fortunately 
for me, the Socicty, to which I have the honour of presenting my work, 
will stand between me and the public, for it is in the power of every 
member, whether conversant with the Semerit language or not, to ascet 
tain the genuineness of all the authorities cited by me; the books, from 
which J have drawn my information, being by no means rare nor difficult 
to be procured. 


‘The grand outlines and ptincipal features of this essay are also well 
known to pandits and learned men in Jndia. ۸ few passages, anecdotes, 
and circumstances may be, perhaps, unknown to many of them: but these 
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are perfectly immaterial; and, whether allowed to remain or not, neither 
my foundation nor superstructure cam be affected, 


The Sacred Isles in the West, of which S'weta-dwipa, or the White 
Island, is the principal, and the most famous, are, in fact, the holy 
Jand of the Hindus, There the fundamental and mysterious transactions 
of the history of their religion, in its rise and progress, took place. The 
White Island, this holy land in the West, is so intimately connected with 
their religion and mythology, that they cannot be separated: and, of 
course, divines in Zndia are necessarily acquainted with it, as distant Au- 
selmans with Arabia, 


This I conceive to be a most favourable circumstance; as, in the present 
case, the learned have little more to do than to ascertain whether the 
White Island be England, and the Sacred fsles of the Hindus, the British 
Isle, After having maturely considered the subject, I think they are, 
My reasons for this opivion are given in the present work, and I submit 
them with all due deference to the learned, declaring publicly, that I have, 
to the best of my knowledge, fairly stated the case, and that I have 
not designedly omitted any passage that might induce a different con- 
clusion. At the same time I desire them to believe, that I do not mean 
to write dogmatically, even when I seem to make a positive assertion, 
and that I never entertained an idea that my conviction should preclude 
the full exercise of their judgment. 


Should the learned, after a due investigation of the subject and of the 
proofs I have adduced in support of my opinion, dissent from it, and as- 
sign another situation for the White Island, and the Sacred Isles, I have 
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not the least objection to it: for, admitting my position to be right, Iam 
conscious that Britain cannot receive any additional lustre from it. In- 
deed I had originally supposed Crete to be meant, and it was not without 
some reluctance, that I gave up the first impression, originating from 
no unspecious reasons, which however yielded to more solid proofs, 


‘The difficulties 1 have experienced in bringing forward this work, were 
numerous. Some originated from the nature of the work itself, and of 
the sources from which I drew my information, whilst others were of 
× most perplexing and distressing nature in themselves. 


My original design was to have published my essay on the Sacred Isles 
by iteelf, and this several years ago, when it was ready for the press. But 
in that detached state, if I may be allowed the expression, unconnected 
with the geography of the country from which I drew my information 
respecting them, and unaccompanied with the general system of geography 
of the Hindus, it would have appeared to great disadvantage. Beside, it 
was far from being «0 complete as it now 1; for I have since found 
many valuable and interesting materials, which have enabled me to form 
a more adequate idea of the subject. 


A fortunate, but at the same time 8 most distressful discovery contri- 
buted to delay its publication. Though I never entertained the least doubt 
concerning the genuineness of my vouchers (having cureorily collated them 
with thr originals a little before I had completed my essay), yet when I 
reflected how cautious an authar ought to be, and how easily mistakes 
will take place, I resolved once more to make a general collation of my 
vouchers with the originals, before my essay went out of my hands. This 
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I conceived was a duty which I owed, not only to the public, but to my 
own character. 


In going on with the collation, 1 soon perceived, that whenever the word 
S'wetan, or S'weta-doipa, the name of the principal of the Sacred Isles, 
and also of the whole cluster, was introduced, the writing wes somewhat 
different, and that the paper was of a different colour, as if stained. Sur- 
prised at'this strange appearance, I held the page to the light, and per- 
ceived immediately that there was an erasure, and that some size had been. 
applied. Even the former word was not so much defaced, but that I 
could sometimes make it out plainly. I was thunderstruck, but felt some 
consolation, in knowing that stilt my manuscript was in my own posses- 
sion. 1 recollected my essay on Egypt, aud instantly referred to the origi- 
nats which I had quoted in it, my fears were but too soon realized, the 
same deception, the same erasures appeared to have pervaded them. 
T shall not trouble the Society with = description of what I felt, and of 
my distress at this discovery. My first step was to inform my friends 
of it, either verbally or by letters, that I might secure, at least, the credit 
of the first disclosure, 


When I reflected, that the discovery might have been made by others, 
cither before or after my death, that in one case my situation would 
have been truly distressful; and that in the other my name would heve 
passed with infamy to posterity, and increased the calendar of impostore, 
it brought on such paroxysms as threatened the most serious consequences 
in my then infirm state of health. I formed at frst the resolution to give 
up entirely my researches and pursuits, and to inform Government and the 
ءالط‎ of my misfortune. But my friends dissuaded me from taking any 
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hasty step; and advised me to ascertain whether the deception had per. 
vaded the whole of the authorities cited by me, or some parts only. 1 fol- 
lowed their advice, and having resumed the collation of my vouchers with 
unexceptionable manuscripts, I found that the impositions were not so 
extensive as I had appreitended. 


The nature of my inquiries and pursuits was originally thé source of 
this misfortune. Had they been confined to some particular object, to be 
found within the limits of a few books, as astrononty, it could never have 
taken place; but the case was very different. The grography, history, and 
mythology of the Hindus ase blended together, and dispersed through a vast 
number of voluminous books, in which prevails a most disgusting confu- 
sion and verbosity. Besides, the tithes of their books have seldom any affinity 
with the contents; and I have often found most valuable materials in tren- 
tises, the professed subject of which was of the most unpromising nature. 


‘Thus when I began to study the Sanccrit language, I was obliged to 
wade, with difficulty, through ponderous volumes, generally without find- 
ing any thing valuable enough to reward me for my trouble, But in the 
course of conversation, my pandit, and other teamed natives, often mene 
tioned most interesting Irqcnds, bearing an astonishing affinity with thove 
of the western mythologrs's, 


L consequently directed my pandit to make extracts fiom ull the Pu. 
vistas and other books relative to my inquitles, and to arrange them unde: 
proper heads, I gave him a proper establishment of aysistanty and swtuters, 
and I requested him to procure another pandit to assist ime in my studics ; 
anil 1 obtained, for his furthet encoutagement, a place for him in the 
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college at Benares." At the same time, I amused mysclf with unfolding 
to bim our ancient mythology, history, and geography. This was abso- 
lutely necessary, ay @ clue to guide him through so immense an under- 
taking, and F liad full confidence in him. His manners were blunt and 
rough, and his arguing with me on several religious points with covlness 
and steadiness, a thing very uncommon amoug natives, (who on occasions 
of this kind, arc apt to recede, or secm to coincide in opinion,) raised him 
in my esteem. I affected to consider him as my Gury, or spititual teacher ; 
and at certain {vativals, in retin for his duscovcries and communications, 
Handsome picsents weie made to him and his family. 


‘The extracts which I thus received from him, I continued to translate, 
hy way of exercise, till, ina few ycars, this collection became very vo- 
luminous. At our commencement, I enjoined him to be particularly cau- 
tious in his extracts and quotations; and informed him, that if 1 should, 
at a future period, determine to publish any thing, the strictest scrutiny 
would take place in the collation, He seemed to acquiesce fully in this; 
and we went on, without any suspicion on my part, until Sir Wittiaw 
Jowzs strongly recommended to me to publish some of my discoveries, 
particularly respecting Egypt. I collected immediately all my vouchers 
relating to that country, carefully revised my translations, selected the best 
passages, compared them with all the fragments I could find among our 
ancient authors, and framed the whole into an essay. I then informed my 
pandit that, previously to my sending it to Sir W. Jones, a most scrupulous 
collation of the vouchers, with the original manuscripts from which they 
were extracted, would take place. 


To this, without the least alteration in his countenance, nay, with the 
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greatest cheerfulness, he assented; and as several mouths interveued, he 
had time to prepare himself; so that when the collation tovk place, I saw 
no ground to discredit his extracts, and was satisfied. 


T have since learned, that, as the money for his establishment passed 
through his hands, his avaricious disposition led him to enibezzle the whole, 
and to attempt to perform the task alone, which was impracticable. In 
order to avoid the trouble of consulting books, he conceived the idea of 
framing legends from what he recollected from the Purdy‘as, anc trom what 
he had picked up in conversation with me. As he was exceedingly well 
read in the Purdaas, and other similar books, in consequence of his situ- 
ation with a Afarhatta chief of the first rank in his younger days, it way 
an easy task for him; and he studied to introduce a» much truth as he 
could, to obviate the danger of immediate detection. 


Many of the legends were very correct, except in the name of the 
country, whicl he generally altered into that of either Egypt or S'wétam, 


Tis forgeries were of three kinds; in the first there was only a word or 
two altered; in the second were such legends as had undergone a more mate- 
rial alteration; and in the third all those which he had written from memory. 


With regard to those of the first class, when he found that I was re- 
solved to make a collation of the manuscripts, he began to adulterate 
and disfigure his own manuscript, mine, and the manuscripts of the col- 
Jege, by erasing the original name of the country,and putting that of Zyypt 
or of S‘wéam in its place. 


Kke 


baie ۰٠ 

To prevent my detecting those of the second, clasa, which wer not 
gumerous, but of the greatest importance in their nature; and as hooks 
iu Judia are not bound as in Europe, and every leaf is lone, he took ont 
one ot two leaves, and substituted others with an adulterous legend. 
In books of some antiquity it is not uncommon to see 8 few vow leaves in- 
serted in the room of others that were wanting. 
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To conceal his impositions of the third class, which is the most nu- 
merous, he had the patience to write two voluminous sections, supposed 
ما‎ belong one to the Scande purdwa, and the other to the Brafmdn'da, in 
which he connected all the legends together, in the usual style of the Pu- 
révus, These two sections, the titles of which he borrowed, consist, aa 
he wrote them, of no less than 19,000 Slocas, or lines. The real sections 
are so very scarce, that they are generally supposed, to be Inst, and pro- 
ably are 60, unless they ate to be found in the library of the Rajah of 
Jqyandgar, Other impostors have had secourse to the Scan'da, Brakminida, 
and Pagma-perdnas, 2 great part of which is not af present to be found ; 
and for that reason, these arc called the Puranas of thieves or impostors ; 
though the genuineness of sych parts es are in common use haa never 

questioned.—Some persons attempted, by such means, to deceive the‏ لام 

* famous Javastwna, and the late Ticatsaya, prime minister of the Nabob 
of Oude. They were discovered, lost their places and appointments, and 
‘weie disgraced. 


My chief pandit certainly had no idea, in the first instance, that ho 
should be driven to such extremities. I used (as already remarked) to 
translate the extracts which he made for me, by way of exercise; and never 
thought, at that time, of comparing them with the originals; first, be- 
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hac no reason to doubt their authenticity; and secondly, because‏ ] مع 
it would have been soon enough to make the collation when I had deter‏ 
mined upon publishing any part of them. 5‏ 


This apparently lulled him into security; but, being afterwards sensi- 
ble of the danger of his detection, he was induced to attempt the most 
daring falsification of the originals, in order, if possible, to extricate hins- 
self. When discovered, he flew into the most violent paroxysms of rage, 
calling down the vengeance of heaven, with the most horrid and tremen- 
dous imprecations upon himself and his children, if the extracts were 
not true. He brought ten Brékmens, not only as compurgators, but also 
to swear, by what is most sacred in their religion, to the genuineness of 
theseextracts. After giving them a severe reprimand, for this prostitution 
of their sacerdotal character, I, of course, refused to allow them to proceed. 


Amul here I shall close the recital of what relates personally to a man, 
whose course of imposition I have deemed incumbent on me to lay before 
the public. He came to me in distress, but with a fair reputation; he 
is now in affluence, but with 2 character infemous for ingratituds, and 
fiaud, and deceit. His volummous eatracts are still of great use to mi 
because they always contain much truth, and the learned, therefore, Have 
not been misled in their general conclusions from my essay on Egypt, 
though it would be dangerous for any ome to use detuched passages, and 
apply them to any particulsr purpose. In the course of my present work, 
Thave collected carefully what I could find in Zndie concerning Ethiopia 
and Egypt. 


A few instances of the impositions of my pandit will exemplify his mode 
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of proceeding. The first is a legend of the greatest importance, and said 
to be extracted fiom the Padma. It contains the history of Noan and 
his three sons, and is written in a masterly style. But unfortunately there 
is not a word of it to be found in that Purén'a. It is, however, mentioned, 
though in less explicit terms, in many Purén'as, and the pandit took par- 
ticular care in pointing out to me several passages which confirmed, more 
or Jess, this interesting legend. Of these I took little notice, as his extract 
appeared more explicit and satisfactory ; and I do not now recollect in what 
Purdsas, or other books, they atc contained. It is acknowledged, that 
the three sons of Swayamsuuva are incarnations of the Trimvari; and 
they are declared, in general, in the Purdwas, to have been created by the 
Deity to marry the three daughters of the first man, with a view to avoid 
the defilement of human conception, gestation, and birth. 


Dacaua and Branaa’in a human shape; Canppama, or Carri, or 
Casts, (the name of Caw among Afuselmans,) was Siva; and the bene- 
volent Bucnt, was Visanu: one of Rucus’s titles is Santa and Sama: 
51۳۸ is called Ha and Haas in the objective case; 2nd Branata, or Dacsia, 
is declared to be Paasa’patt, nearly synonymous with Jya’patt. 


In the Mahé-Bhérata, section of the Adipurca, there ix a much more 
positive passage. D'itanma, or the first man, sprang froin the right side 
of Baania’, which was cut open for that purpose; to him were born 
three sons, S'ama, Caata, and Hansna, 


The rest of the legend, about the intoxication of Noa, is from what 
my pandit picked up in conversation with me. 
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One of the sons of Noan is called Ina-parr, synonymous with ۳ل‎ 
patr, the lord of the earth, the same with Paasa’rats, or the lord of 
mankind, Indeed the denomination of Prajépati is originally no more 
than Jépati, with the upeanga, ×× indeclinable particle pra, used intensively. 
Jah is the principle of life in a living being; hence a man is called Prajé, 
from his superiority above the rest of the animal creation, Resides, it is 
very common in India to prefix the particle pra to proper names of holy 
men, and more particularly so among the Baudd’hists. Thus they say, 
Pra-S'wana, the venerable Swana. Pra-dryya-sira, the venerable sire 
of the Aryyas, Pra-Iswara, &c. In the same manner, Praya‘Pati sig- 
nifies the venerable Ja pat, the chief of the animated creation, This 
will not seem in the least surprising, when we reflect that the Hindus 
never admit of any legend, without disfiguring it so as to make it their 
own, Hesides, we sce the enmity between Branwa and Siva remaining 
still in their human shapes; for Carppamrswana killed his brother 


Dacsua, 
, 


It is acknowledged, both by Hindus and the western mythologists, 
that at every renovation of the world the same events take place, the 
same heroes re-appear upon the scene; and of course Sama, Cama, 
Hanrsua, or Pra-sa’patt, are born again to every Minu. 


Ina, or Iza‘, called also In'’, and Ia’, was the son of Noau; and 
۸ںآ‎ is synonymous with Jya'part, and implicitly so with Ja‘part. 
This Ina is called 11 in the theogony of Orpnevs, and Gartsnse 
in Persian romances, which literally answers to Iua’-pats. He is, perhaps, 
the same with the eldest Izvs of Houze, 
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The next legend is that of Szurmanis, which the pandit tas snost 
shamefully disfigured. She is well known in Jndia under the name of S'a- 
ufpzvi; and she is the goddess of the element of fire, soinimical to the ve- 
getable kingdom, the Sthéwaras, or immoveable beings; aad of couse to 
their chief, Visumv, in the character of the Aswatt'ha tree, which is de- 
clared te be the first, the chief of trees, and of course SVhdwarpati, or 
Staurobates. 


Sami, and the Aswatt'ha tree, have each two countenances; onc is 
that of a tree of the same name, the other is that of a human being. In 
thie, which is their original character, S'ami is the same with Unvasr, who 
married Purveava, the grandson of Noan, exactly in the same degree of 
descent with the founder of Ninive. The same is calied also ۸ٛ۸ in the 
Perérias, and Latcansnan by Persian romancers, Nivus by the Creeks, 
and in the Tamuli dialect he is alsocalled Nizaw. Their amours and their 
quarrels, and ultimately their reconciliation, aic the subject of a beautiful 
drama. Her charms certainly effected the conquest of Lara's heart; 
they quarrelled, and she disappeared in a most wonderful manner; but 
,سیا‎ with powerful apells, forced her back. Searramts first con- 
quered Stavuosarza, but was conquered by him at last. 


and Porvrava were changed into two trees, without losing‏ سڈ 
their human countenances, the Sam{ and the As'watr'ua; the Sr’ta-‏ 
remain dallying in the tree of the same name;‏ )ا م5۸۷ wanarats and‏ 
hence she is really Saui-nama, though that denomination be never used.‏ 


Her history is to be found in the Gan’ze‘a, Vian, and Bhégevat 
Purdnas, and also in the Afaké Bhérate, but it is incomplete in each 
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of them: and the whole must be brought together and compared with the 
account given of her in the above Naiacu, or dramatic pocm, 


It is my intention to resume her history in the course of this work; and, 
in the mean time, I shall observe, that she was born at Titotra(or Tri-hotva), 
to the west of Dehli; acknowledged to be the same place which is now 
called Tehora or Tehaura, and Tahora in the Peutingerian tables, oear the 
river Sutlyj: Tihotra is ulso supposed to be the same with Tri-garta, a place 
often mentioned in Hindu books, 


That goddess was the daughtcr of Auzvasa, who presides over theelemen- 
tary fire, and is most inimical to the St’hawars, and their lord and pati of 
course, 


‘The story of the two doves, mentioned in my essay on Semiramis, is un- 
Jknown to the Pauranice; but there are some legends about them in the 
western parts of India, where they apply them to, or, perhaps, framed them, 
in consequence of the two doves found by Moxamuen in the 060ھ۸٥ اد‎ 
Mecca; which they claim, with some reason, as 2 place of worship belong- 
ing originally to the Hindus. 


The misfortune which befel Maua-peva is well known: but the dis- 
cerption of the لع‎ Linga is represented, in the Purdaas, in a ا٤‎ 
light. It was divided into twelve parts, besides many splinters, These 
twelve Lingas preside over the twelve months of the year. 1 was con- 
cerned, for a long time, that I could not discover the least vestipes of the 
legends concerning Penszvs, Anpxomxpa, and Pzcasus, nor even the 
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names of the principal characters: but these I have lately found in the 
Yonira-rdja, anc other books, with a most ample account of the thirty-six. 
Decani, so famous in Egyptian astronomy, and called Dreseén in Sanserit. 

Perszvs is called there Paztas tra, or the man with the Zarca's head, 
and the same situation is assigned to him in the heavens. He is alzo called 
S‘arua-muc'na (or having a stony face or head), alluding to the head of 
Menvsa, which turned the beholders into stone. Proasus is also men- 
tioned there under the name of Samu‘pra-Pacaut, or the bird of the ocean. 
He is likewise called Samu'paarana, because his hind parts and fect are 
concealed in the ocean. The lesser horse is called Hayagriva: but the le- 
gends of all these are stil) wanting, except thelast, which will appear in 
the course of this work, Awproxspa is called Vesa'ra’, and is repre- 
sented with her head shaven, and her hands bound infetters. "1۸٥:03۸ 
js called Lzpawa’, and Cxzrnevs Naira or Nat-rura, and Persian au- 
thors say, he is the same with Car-caous. He is slightly mentioned in 
other Hind books asa great king. Ile was the father of the Cepuenxs, 
and Cephisene was their native country ; in Sanserit Cépisdyana, Cares'a 
is Cereus, and Cépis‘a is the patronymic appellation of his descendants, 
called also Sihiucas, 


My essays on the chronology of the JZiudus and mount Caucasus, are al- 
most entirely free from the forgeries which I have stated, because my chief 
pandit had little to do with them. Irecollect only three instances in which 
he interfered; and in them the legends were, as usual, disfigured by him. 
They are legends revpecting Promerurus and the Eagle; with some part- 
culars relating to Bistyan and the Lipari islands, Gartida’s den is well 
known to this day, to pilgrims, and the Jindws of these parts. The place 
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in called Shibr, in Major Rewwex’s maps, for Shabar; and it is not far from 
Bémiyan. There Garéda uscd to devour all the Shabaras who passed by; 
aud, in the Purdr‘as, all savage tribes are thus called. Amongst others 
‘were some servants of Mana’-prva whom he devoured; this drew upon 
him the resentment of that irascible deity, whose servants are called Pra- 
mat'has: hence, probably, the ground-work of the fable of Puouxrunvs 
and the Eagle. All the rest is an improvement, from what the Pandit ga- 
thered out of our conversations on the subject of ancient mythology. 1: 
account of Bémiyan, from the Budd'ha-dhurma-charitra must be rejected 
till its genuineness be ascertained. There is such a book at Benarca, but all 
my endeavours to procure it have been fruitless, Tu this legend he has cer- 
tainly adopted admirably the manner, style, and notions of the followers af’ 
Bupo’ua, and the idiom of the language of their books, I have seen the 
original legend from which he framed his own, about the islands of Lipari, 
but it has not the Icast relation to these islands, and belongs to some place 
in the mountains to the north of India. 


In like manner, many of the legends cited in my essay on Egypt, though 
they havea striking affinity with those of that country, are not expressly 
said to belong cither to that or to any particular country, being related in 
general terms. In these cases, my Pandit inserted the name of Kgypt, and 
if the name of any other country was mentioned, he crasedl it, and put that 
of Fgypt in its place. Yet tl 2 similarity between these legends, and many 
more which are quoted in the course of this work, and the authenticity of 
which may be depended upon, with those of the Aigypligns aud other my- 
thologists, is so striking, as to evince their original identity: for so near a 
coincidence, in my humble opinion, couid not have been merely accidental. 

Lis 
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It evinces alsn snme remote communication, at Jeast, if not eome affinity, at 
au carly period, between the nations among which we find these legend: 
equally current. 


Tn the [indi books we read of some princes who raised mountains of gold, 
silver, and precious stones; some three; others only one: but whether this 
be applicable to اہی‎ does not appear, rather the contrary. It was, how- 
ever, a practice formerly, and, if restricted to a single pyramid, it was in- 
tended for the mountain of Gon, the holy mount Aferu, If three pyramids 
were constructed, they were intended to represent the three peaks of Aferu. 
There is a beautiful pyramid at Sarndth, near Benares, built by a king of 
Gaur, or Bengal, tis conical, and of earth, with a coating of bricks, and 
is about seventy feet high. In the inscription found there some years ago, 
it is declared to be intended as a representation of Meru, which is repre- 
sented of a conical figure by the Hindus, but like a square pyramid by the 
followers of Bupn’xa. The tower, or pyramid of Babel, was of a square 
form, with seven stages or steps, like Aferu. 


‘The recession of the sea from the valley of Egypt is no where mentioned : 
but the same miracle is recorded as performed by several lioly men, particu- 
larly on the western shores of Jndia. lndeed, whenever the Hindu writers 
treat of the accession of lands, which were formerly occupied by the sca, 
they never fail to attribute it to the prayers of some holy personage. 


In the course of my correspondence with the venerable Sir ۳۳ رہہ‎ 
Jovzs, the Institutor and first President of the Asiatic Society, and my pa- 
tron in Oriental literature, 1 mentioned the discoveries which I thought I 
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had made, and particularly respecting Erhiopia and Egypt. Ue expresied 
his suprise; bat could not be biouzht to believe an cally, or even any 
communication whatsoever, between the iuhabitants of those countrics 
and the ZImdus. As I was just entering npon my studies and literary en- 
qniries at that time, he wrote me candidly, that he was afiaid I had been 
misled by enthusiasm, and cautioned me not to trust to the verbal ac- 
counts of the Bréfmuns; but reqnested that E would, for his satisfaction, 
send to him the necessary written documents from the Purdas, I com- 
plied with his request most chearfiully, and sent lim all my vouchers as coi- 
rect وہ‎ possible, After perusing them, he wrote to me nearly in the ful- 
lowing words, the purport of which 1 recollect perfectly, but lament that 
his letter being mislaid, 1 cannot produce it. 


“ ج۷0 تا‎ read the numerous passages you adduce in support of your asser- 
“tions, in their original language, in the extracts you have sent me, both 
“alone and with a pandit, I am fully satisfied that there existed an easly 
“communication between the Hindus and the inhabitants of £¢higpia aud 


“ Egypt.” 


Te then informed me, that his collection of the Purdyas heing incom- 
plete, he had not been able to compare all the extracts which I had sent to 
him concerning Exhiopia and Egypt, but that he had found several of the 
most essential, such as the k gends about Narnuir and the Pau, and that 
he could bear testimony to their general accuracy. Devices, Naiantr, and 
his being appointed guardian of the south-west quarter of the old continent, 
deing well known to learned pandits, they had pointed out to him several 
passages in other Purditas and Savuscrit books, relating to Narmuls, Sianc- 
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na-pwipa, ke. so that he was fully convinced of their genuineness and an- 
tiquity ; and as for the others of less importance, he did not entertain the 
least doubt about their being equally genuine. 11: added, that learned pan- 
dits were, besides, well acquainted with the general outlines of most of the 
other legends 1 had produced; and concluded by saying, that he intended 
to make some remarks on my casay on Egyp?, in which he would express 
his conviction in those terms. 


In the remarks which Sir سد۷۴۱‎ Jonzs did afterward subjoin to my 
essay, and which were published with it in the third volume of the transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society, he could not have intended 2 stronger public 
testimoniul than that which he had communicated to me privately. But as 
the terms of one passage, tclative to the Sanscrit papers which 1 transmitted 
to him, as taken fiom the Purdaias, and other books, might be understood 
to imply a more general collation of my extracts with the original works, 
than had taken place, or could have been meant, E have thought it incum- 
bent on me to add the preceding explanation of the real circumstances, 


T shall ever Iament that I was the cause of Sir 1۷ ۸۷:ص‎ Jowgs being 
thus misled like myself. J have shewn that I was exposed to imposition; 
first, from the natwie of my literary pursuits; and, in the sccond place, from 
the confidence which آ‎ 1 posed in the integrity of iny native assistants, 
iculaly my chief pandit. This no longer exists, and of 
coure no deception can now take place. Tf a word, ora passage 
of impatance in any manuscript, bears the least mark of adulteration, it 
must be given up, unless corioborated by collating it with other books, 
which are totally free fiom suspicion. 





and move p: 
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T have prepared two copies of my vouchers, one for the Asiatic Society, 
and the other for the College of Fort Willan, 1 have already presenten 
one to Mr, Coreznooxt; and I take this opportunity to acknowledge the 
friendly assistance ¥ have always received from that gentleman, and his 
ready communication of every sort of information that could be of use to 
me, through the whole course of my literary pursuits, and for which ] re- 
tum, most gratefully, my most sincere and hearty thanks: and I candidly 
acknowledge, that without his assistance I should never have been able to 
bring to a conclusion, in a manner satisfactory to myself, the present work, 
which, from its nature, and that of the materials, is attended with difficul- 
ties of which few people, unacquainted with the subject, can form any idea. 


With regard to the British Isles, I soon found that the grand outlines were 
perfectly coect; even more so than those of my cssay on gypt and Ethi- 
opia, which countries are very little known to the learned, and of which little 
is recorded in the Purdn'as, when compared to their holy land. My pandit 
had filled up the rest with a vast number of legends of all sorts, but most 
of them of little importance, and affording very little light on the sulject, 


The White Island, in the West, is the holy land of the Hindus, It is of 
course a sort of fairy Jand, which, as might be expected from their well 
known disposition, they have not failed to store with wonderful mountains, 
places of worship, and holy streams. It would be highly imprudent to at- 
tempt to ascertain thei present names and situation; though I have ovca- 
sionally broken thiongh this rule, and may have been seduced, by a stiunge 
similarity of names and other circumstances, within the fascinating attrac 
tion of conjectural etymology. 
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Should the learned reject this, not deeming the presumptive proofs strong 
enough, 1 beg their indulgence is the few cases of this description, which 
ceitainly cannot mislead them. Tt is seldom the lot of authors to write 
without some enthusiasm, a portion of which may perhaps be necessary. 
Thave faithfully collected whatever I could find in the Purévas and other 
Hindu hooks, relating to this holy land, whether bearing some marks of 
truth, or obv ionsly fictitious; and I solemnly declare that I have not the 
desire, cither to defend or impugn the notions of the .ل770‎ ap 1 conceive 
them, in regard to these Sucred Isles, 


It would have Leen doing injustice to the subject, to have attempted to 
give an account of these Islands, without the geographical system of the 
ATindus, who believe them, and consider them as a terrestrial parailise, 


Thave, therefore, premised an ample, but still incomplete system of 
geography, accotding to the followers of Brauma’ and Bupn'ua. 


T have added an essay on the chronology of the Hindus and the empe- 
rors of Zudia; with geographical, mythological, and historical sketches of 
the intermediate countries from Zndia to the British Isles, inclusively. It 
will appear, in the course of this wotk, that the language of the followers 
of Branma’, their geogiaphical knowledge, their history and mythology, 
hase extended through @ range or belt about forty degrees broad, across 
the old continent, in د‎ South-East and North-West direction, from the 
Easteru shores of the Maléya peninsula to the Western extremity of the 
British Isles. 
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‘The سس‎ pil ohyeet 1 have m view in this essay is to prove that the Sa- 
ered Isles or the Hindus, if not the British Isles, are at least some re- 
mote cauntiy to the Noithewest of the old continent; for I cannot con- 
cine that they are altogether Utopian or imagisary. But 8 secondary one 
also is to prove that the greatest pait of the legends, which formerly ob- 
tained all aver the Westen parts of the world, fiom ع7۸‎ to the British 
Isles, were otiginally the same with those found in the mythology of the 
Hindus. Besides these, they lad also in every country local notions and 
legends, as well as Iueal Deities, aud which of course were peculiar to them. 


The principal eway on the Sacred Isles in the West will appear, with 
the permission of the Asiatic Society, in a future volume of their Re- 
searches; and it is proposed to publish the scrics of essays mentioned with 
that work in the following order, 


The Ixrnopuction. 

Essay ۱ On the geographical systems of the Hindus, 

—— JI. Geographical and historical sketches on Auu-Gangam, or 
the Gangetic provinces. 

—— HI Chronology of the kings of Magadha, emperors of India: 

IV. On Vicuama’pirya and S'artva-wana, with their re-‏ ہے 
spective aras,‏ 

—" V. The tite, progress, and decline of the Christign religion in 
India. 

VI. The Sacred Isles in the West.‏ ےب 
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PART THE FIRST. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL SYSTEMS OF THE WIND 


Secriow I. 
Gureral Tdeas of these Systems. 


MIE: Findus have no name, vither for geography or geometry, but 

we are not to infer thence, that they have entirely neglected these two 
sciences. They are certainly pretty well acquainted with geometry, but 
they consider it, and with some reason, as part of thc science of numbera ; 
and neither can our denomination of geomvtry. which significs suiveying, 
be considered as a very apposite term. Tn the tine of the famous Jaya> 
Sina, Raye of Jayapur, the learned اد‎ Ins court pave it the name of 
Cshétra-dersana, or the inypection and knowledge of figures; und a tuaitise 
on geometry, composed hy his command, is stitl called by that name, ‘ihese 
elements hegin with an inquiry inlo the properties of lines simply combined 
together, which combination is called acskétra, or informous, They then 
proceed to the consideration of regular figures or c#hétra, usa triangle, 
@ square, cube, &c. whilst an angle is called acshééra, or informous, 


The Hindus give various names to geographical tracts, such as Bhiaiud- 
Chea, or متا‎ of tervestrial mansions ; Cehétra-Semdsa, or combina- 
Mm 
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tina of counties; Bhicana-Sagara, or occan of mansions or habitabl: 
plies 4 geographical treatise is cited by Signor Bayre, under the 
conupted appellition of Pucana-Succaran, Another treatise in my por- 
aesaion is called Zruilécya-darpara, and was given to me by the late Mr. 
Ri مت‎ Le xuow, who procured it near Hardwér. Tis name signifies the 
mittor of the thive worlds, urcaning heaven, earth, and hell, and anawers 
exactly to the treatise ascribed to Saint 7۸×١۵, and called Disurta- 
div ۷ 7 سوا‎ Larix, ox ان1٥‎ 0 سای‎ Tt was written some Inindred yeats #90, 
and the copy T have is of the year 1718 of Vicnama‘nerva, In several 
Paréaas, there is a scetion expressly on the subject of geography, aud 
fix that حر‎ called Bhiouna-Cota, Ut is also denominated Bhi-chan'da, 
or section of the earth, Except the scetions contained in the Purdu‘as, geo- 
geuphical facts are in geucral written in the spoken dialects, and are حم‎ 
tiemely seaiee, as they are discountenanced by the saccrdotal class, as 
ine historieal books. ‘This they have often acknowledged to me, saying, 
thiy have the 7۸۷۸۷ وہۃۂ‎ what do they want more? Besides, as they are 
written in the vulgar dialects, they a 





٠ the works of persons not sufficiently 
lined and informed, and very apt, as Tam told, to hazatd occasionally a 
۸ the Dethin, 
and tie ٭‎ sicin parts of Jndia: there, Tam credibly informed, they have 





tow heretical potions, They are not, however, so ٤ا‎ 
trcttises Cspressly on the subject both of history and geography. 


‘Dhue ve two geographical tracts in Sunscrit: the fist, called Viera. 
ٹیر‎ ۷۷] ۷ eyevast hd, is attributed to Vicrama’prtya, probably the one 
of that name, who lived, as we shall sce hereafter, in the fifth century, 
and it is said to consist of cighteen, or twenty thousand siécas or lines: 
the second, called .Muryja-pratidesa-cyevast hd, is attributed to king Munsa, 
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the uncle of the famous Buda, who lived in the latter end of the tenth 
century. It is nearly the same with the forme, including some amend. 
ments and additions, These two geographical treatises cannot bal be دوب‎ 
rious and interesting, but uniortunately, they ate not to he found ja this 
part of Jndia. ‘They are however pict'y common in the Western party of 
it, and particularly so in Gerjan, where they have hen seen hy several 
respectable pandits of that comiry, The 770-70۶7۸0۷ which 1 
mentioned before, is according to the system of the Inbowers of Buona, 
and is written in an uncouth dialect of the inland parts of Fudia, with a 
strange mixture of Saeurit words and phrases. 


The Cshétra-Samésa is aunther geographical tract by the Jaws, whieh 1 
lately procured, Itis witten in Pracrit, asserted by < مس‎ to be the same 
witl?the Bai or Méyad'hi dialect, but probably sona what different from 
that used in the Burman empire, Sram and Ceylon "Whe جو راؤ4(‎ M tga hi, 
was the language used اد‎ the court of the empermy of / رون۸‎ hings af Mu- 
gad or Bahar, and called also Bali-puiras because they were descended 
from the famous Batt, or Nanpa; and their kingdom is denominated 
after them Poli by the Chinese. ‘This last is accompanied by a copious 
commentary, with several fancifial delincations of the world, and of mount 
Meérn, 


With regard to history, the Hindus really have nothing but romances, 
from which some truths occasionally may be catracted, as well as from 
their geographical tracts. Those in Senerrit are the.Charitras, or actions 
of Vicnana‘pitra, of king ,رفظ‎ and others. 
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The Vrikai-Cathé is a collection of historical anecdotes, sometimes. 
very interesting, and consists of £2000 slécas. 


In the spoken dialects, there is the romance of Pritug-Ra'ra, contain- 
طز‎ an account of his wars with Sultan Goat; part of itis in my posses- 
sion. 4ا1‎ exactly in the style of our old romances in Europe, with neatly 
the sume proportion of historical truth, 


In several of the Purdwas there is an account of the principal cvents, 
which were to take place during the Céf-qug*. These come down as late 
ay the cighth and ninth centuries, exerpt in the Agni and the Bhavishya Pu- 
vires, in which there is an account written, 28 usual, in a prophetical 
style, of the principal events, which were to take place, 28 late as the 
twellth century. In the time of AcBar, a supplement was added, down to 
(100۸۴۷۰۷۰ as is obvious from the lists of the kings of 2féwa in the second 
volume of the Ayin-Acteri. Since that time another supplement has been 
added, down to the beginning of the eighteenth century, 


It is universally acknowledged, that the court of the kings of Magad’ha, 
now the province of Bahar, was once, one of the most brilliant that ever ex- 
sted, and thet learning was promoted there, through its various branches, 
‘Their vernacular language was cultivated, and many valuable treatises were 
‘written in it, in order to diffuse knowledge among all classes of meu. This, 


"The Brohadads, Bhégaoet, و ص۶۴‎ and Péyu Purdnds. Sections on Fatusty, 
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Lam informed, was carried so far as to incur the resentment of the whole 
sacerdotal class, who unanimously declared, that Adggad’he could nolon ٢ 
be considered as a proper country for the twicc-born to live in, without 
losing the fruit of their guod works, aud greatly impairing their cneegy it 
the paths of righteousness. : 


Besides geographical tract, the HZindus have also maps of the world, beets 
according to the aystem of the Pavrdn‘ics, and of the astionomer : thy 
latter are very common, ‘They have aiso maps of Sadia, and of particular 
districts, in which latitudes and longitudes are entirely out of question, and 
they never make use of a acale of equal parts, The see shores, rivers, and 
Tanges of mountains, are represented in gencral by straight lines. ‘Ihe 
best map of this sort I ever saw, was one of the kingdom of Nupdl, pre- 
sented to Mr, Hastinos. It was about four fect long, ant two and a half’ 
broad, of paste board, and the mountains raised alwut an incl above the 
surface, with trees painted all round. The roads were representedl by a ved 
line, and the rivers with a blue one. The vaiious ranges were very dis- 
tinct, with the narrow passes through them: ia short, it wanted but ¢ 
scale, The valley of Nupé! was accurately delineated: but towad the 
borders of the map, every thing was crowded, and in confusion. 


These works, whether historical or geographical, are most extiavagant 
compositions, in which little regard indecd is paid to trath, King Viera 
ua'pity had four lakhs of boats, canicd on carts, for fenying his nu- 
merous armies over lakes and rivers. In their treatises on geography, thes 
seem to view the globe througlia prism, as if adorned with the Jisclirst 
colours, Mountains are of solid gold, bright like ten thousand suns: and 
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others are of سوا سر‎ gems. Some of silver, horrow the mild and dewy 
beams of the muon. There are sivers aud seas of liquid amber, clarified 
Hnties, cau’, cards, and intescating quo, Geographical truth i+ 
sw piead to a symmetrical arrangement of countries, mountains, lakes, 
اسر‎ acts, with which they are tuchly delighted. There are two geo- 
graphical sy stems among the {Zradus : the fist and most ancient ix accord~ 
ing to the Purdaas, in which the Earth is considered as a convex surface 
gradually slopmg toward the borders, and surrounded by the سدہہ‎ The 
second and modern system is that adapted by astronomers, and cercainly 
the worst of the two, The Paurdnics considering the Earth as a flat -جہ‎ 
faci, or ncily so, their knowledge does not extend much beyond the 
old ڈیہ نان‎ ot the superior hemisphere: but astronomers, being aequaint- 
۱۷۰۸ء‎ rhe globular shape of the Earth, and of course with an inferior 
Jusnisphere, were under the necessity of borrowing largely from the superior 
putin outer to fill up the inferjor one. ‘Thus their astronomical know- 
icdge, msteuit of being ۴ہ‎ service to geography, has augmented the confu- 
sion, distoitad and dislocated every part, every country in the old con- 
کین‎ ‘The Paurdviies represent, in general, the Earth asa flat suiface; 
though it appears fiom the context to be of convex figure, with a gentle 
slope all ouud towaid the ocean, which is supported by a circular range, ٠۶ 
mountams, called Locdlocas hy the Hindus; Caf by Musulnans, and by 
our ancicnt mythologists Atlas; Dyris, Dyrim, from the Sanscrit tr, 
aud tran, the mergin term or border of the world, or the Zarder (Earth’s) 
دہ ”اگ‎ in the Fdda Semudr. 


The Jas, and the ancients in general, considered the Earth as 2 flat 
surface, ‘This idea was certainly a most natural one, till the atudy of astro 
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nomy had tindeceived the learned, who, as usual at these eatly times, did 
not impart this discovery to the vulgar. 


On the higher parta, and in the center of the Earth, the :ل70‎ place a 
mountain standing like a column 84000 Yojanas high, $2000 broad at the 
top, and 16000 at the bottom. It is circular, and in the shape of an in- 
verted cone, This idea prevailed once in the West: for, when CLrantues 
asserted that the Earth was in the shape of a cone, this, in my opinion, is to 
be understood only of this mountain, called Aféru,in Zadia®, Ax axienrs 
said that this column was plain, and of stone: exactly like the A/éru-parg- 
wette (paroata) of the inhabitants of Ceylon, according to Mr, Jornviis, 
in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Researches. This mountain, says he, is 
entirely of stone, 64000 Fojaras high, and 10000 in circumference, and of 
the same size from the top to the bottom. The divines of Tibet say, it is 
square, and like an inverted pyramid. Some of the followers of Benp'ita f, 
in Zndia, insist, that it is ike a drum, with a swell in the middle like diums 
in India; and formerly, in the West, Leuctreus had said the same thing; 
and the Baudd'hists in India give that shape also to islands. ‘This figure is 
given as an emblem of the reunion of the original powers‘of nature, Aféru 
is the sacred and primeval Zéga: and the Earth beneath is the mysterious 
Yoni expanded, and open like the Padma or Lotos. The conveairy in the 
centre is the Os Tinea, or navel of Visuxu: and they often repicsent the 
physiological mysteries of their religion, by the emblem of the /u/os; where 
the whole flower signifies both the Earth, and the two principles of its fe- 
cundation: the germ is both Aférz.and the Linga: the petals and filaments 
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are the mountains which encircle Mérw, and are also the type of the ٣1+ 
the fonr Ieaves of the calyx are the four vast 1egions toward the cardinal 
poity, aud the leaves of the plant are the different islands in the ocean 
ronuit Jambi’ and the whole floats upon the waters like a boat, The Hix. 
cus حا‎ not say, like the Chaldeans, that the Karth hus the shape of « 
hoat, which is only the type of it, It is their opinion, I do not know on 
what authority, that at the tine of the flood, the two principles of gene- 
ration asvumed the shape of ج‎ bout with its mast, in oider to preserve man- 
kiud. Enthusiasts among the Hindus sve these two principles every where, 
in the clefts af iochs, commissunes of branches, peaks among mountains, 
Ke. The Lath is typified by 9 doat; the Jrgha of the Hindus, the Cym- 
dium of the Egyptians, are also emblems of the Earth, and of the myste- 
tious Via, The slrgha, or Cynbaun, signifies a vessel, cup, or diah, in 
which fiuity and flowers are offered to the Deities, and ought to be in the 
shape of a boat; though we sec many that are oval, circular, or square. 
Iyw ana iv called Argha-ndt’ha, (or the lord of the boat-shaped vessel *: ) 
and Oss, according to PraviaRck, wag commander of the Argo, and was 
wprcsented by the Zguptians in a boat, carticd on the shoulders of a great 
uany men, who, I think, might be called, with propriety, Argonauts. The 
ship, worshippal by the Suevi, according to 'Tacsrvs, was the Argha, or 
Argo, and the type of the mysterious Féni, The Argha, with the Linga of 
atone, is found all over Zndia as an object of worship. It is strewed with 
flowcis, and water is poured on the Liga. The tim representa the Véni, 
and the farsa aavicuaris, and instead of the Linga, I's'wana might be re= 
presented! standing in the middle, as they used to do in Egypt. 
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11. The Hindus have peculiar names for the four carduial points, deriven 
from their respective situation, with regard to a mam looking toward ‘the 
tising sun, which is the most proper time to worship him. The East, from 
that circumatance, is called Para, and ہ ×ظ‎ fefore: the West, Apare, 
and Paschima, or behind. The South, being then to the right, is called 
Dacskiwa, and the Noith I'ma, or the ا‎ 


From dacshin'a comes obviously the Greek deaion: the Letin deater, 
dexterum is from daceh-tir, or dacshatiram, towerds the sight. Parchima 
is obviously a derivative form, the root of which, pas cha, is no longer to be 
found in مس‎ uniess in other irvegutar forms, as pushchd/; but itis still 
in use in the spoken dialects, in which it is pronounced picha, and from 
pas‘cha is derived the Latin por, or behind, and powsunus for pastinus, an 
swers to par chime, or puschum, in the spoken بح گال‎ Paras the Rage 
lish word fore: thus we say a fairy from the Pern Peri. It is also pro- 
nounced pra, as in pra-pdda, the forefoot, or tore part of the foot, in- 
cluding the Tarsus and Afetutarsue; and from it is derived the Latin prov 
and thé Greek pro. From this ci:cumstance there‘asose a peculiar disision 
of the old continent; the midland counties are called Mad‘hyama, or in 
the middle; those toward the East Parg, but more generally Pérva: 
Para is used oftener as an adjective noun, as Para-Gandied, the Eastern 
Gandica. ‘The countries towards the Weut are denominated .fpara, Apar, 
Its derivatives are aparam, aparenfa, an adverb; aparica, ۸۰۸ i, aparicam, 
masculine, feminine, and neuter*, This division is used in pcripturc, in 





Aparica isn regular detivative form, but not in use in thir part of India: yet if i> in the dialect‏ ٭ 
from the Sanperit current in Ceylon, where itis written Aprice, and Aparege.‏ 
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which the apellations of Parvaim and Ophir, signify the countries to the 
East and to the West. These denominations are not deducible from the 
Hebrew, but only from the Sanscrit language: and Apar and Aparica 
are the same with Ophir, Aphar, and Africa, In Hebrew, the word Ophir, 
without points, is written Aupir; and the learned bishop Lowrn derives 
Africa from Aupir or Auphir, That country, we are told, was thus called 
from a certain Arnos, or Apuxavs, who was the son of Saturn and 
the nymph Puxaura, according to the Paschal chronicle, He was the 
brother of Prcvs and Curnon, and is called ApHaa by Czpngnus, Ano- 
ther ancient author, as I have somewhere read, calls him Orunze and 
Apura; and says he was a companion of Hzncvtes: and Iexporvs 
aids, that the apellation of ئا‎ was supposed to have been Aper ori- 
ginally. The word Apariea is then synonymous with Ibericus, Iberica, 
&c. The Latin word Apricus seems to have been used to denote a west- 
erly situation, as being more favoured with the congenial warmth of the 
aun, ‘This ridiculous notion, atill prevalent among the country people 
in many parts of Europe and in Zndia, originated from a supposition, that 
the Earth was a flat surface. Thus they say, that part of the country is 
fertile, being under the sun of three; but the other is not ہمہ‎ being 
under the sun of nine o'clock. The word Aparica is not used by the 
followers of Brauaa’ to denote the Westem parts of the world; but it 
is constantly 80 by the Baudd'hists, Thus in Ava and in Ceylon, the 
Western parts of the world are called, by Ms. Josxviitet, Aprica-Dani, 
and Aparchgo-Daneh by Captain Manoxy. These denominations are 
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Seaserit, Aparica-Dhéni the Western mansions, or countries. Dhan’ 
is a place of abode in Sanscrit: in the language of Tibet, it is den, dud 
signifies also a country*; and the word dew, in English, claims the same 
original derivation. The Burmaks, say Amarageja, which is still a fur- 
ther corruption like Apparehgo, The Eastern parts are called, in Ceylom, 
Piirwa-weedereych from the Senscrit Purva-deha, or Purva-videhe, or حول[‎ 
وم‎ ina derivative form, the country of Purea, or toward the Kast. In 
Avathey say Pioppi-videha, but it should be Proppi-videha; for Mr. Bu- 
crawan, in his interesting account of the learning and manners of the 
Burmahs, informs ua, that in that country they generally use the letter 1 
for R; thus in the Bengali dialect they say Purob, and Pob for the East, 
The North is called, by the Sinhalas, Ootooroovooroo-Dewehinnel, according 
to Captain Mauony, from the Sanserit Uttara-curu, still used to signify 
the Northern parts of the old continent. The same is called Uacheugru 
by the Burmahs, according to Mr. Bucuanan; but in the account of 
P. Sancunaano, lent to me by Captain Romaine, it فا‎ Undeugru, which 
seems to be but a corruption from Uttara-curu. The Southern parts 
are called Jambu-dwipa in Ceylon, and Zabu-dib by the Burmaks. In the 
Vayu Purdy‘a, the Eastern part of the old continent is equally called Purva- 
dofpass in Ceylon and Ava, and the river Osve is called Apara-gandicé, 
or Western Gardich; whence we may safely conclude, that they enid 
also Aparud. ipa for the West, Aparcyam and Apareya are regular deri- 
vative forms from Apara; and from them is obviously derived ,وہ۸۸‎ the 
ancient name of the Western parte of Europe, including Gaui and Spain. 
Homer uses, in that sense, the appellations of Hypercia and Apera}; 
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Abera is find in Apollodorue; for thus we must read instead of Abdera, a1” 
we shall sce hereafter. It is well known to the learned, that, at a very 

remote period, Europe and Africa were considered but as one of the two 

graud divisions of the world; and that the appellation of Africa was even 

extended to the Western parts of Europe, all along the shores of the At 

lantic. Uencé the Went wind, or Zephyrus, is called the Lybian or Afri- 

can wind; and Homzr, if Yam not mistaken, makes Zephyrus to blow 

directly from Lybia, or Africa into Greece. 


Instead of para and purva, the word much'a, face, or frout, is often 
used, jruticulatly in the spoken dialects, and some times with the aug- 
mentative particle su; and iu the dialect of Bengal, sho; thus they say sho 
much, ight in front, duc East. Though equally grammatical, yet it 
is not usual to say, Supora, Su-purca, Shopara, or Sho-purca, in that 
sense. It scemms, however, that it was once iu use; for in Scripture we 
Have Parcaim and Se-parvaim, or Se-pharvaim, the name of @ country, the 
situation of which is by no means well ascertained; yet it is probable, that 
it was near the mountains of Sephar, or Se-para, towards the East, accord- 
ing to Scripture: and it is not unreasonable to suppose, that Parvaim, Se- 
Paarcam, with the mountains of Se-phar, beloug to the same country, 
which I take to he India, called by the Copis, Sopkeir ; and by no means to 
be confounded with Ophir. India is also called, by Hesycutvs and Josz- 
vuus, Suphir, or Supheir; and So-phora by Paocorius*, 


‘The Sanscrit appellation of Purvam, for the Eastern conntries, is 
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written Parvin in Hebrew without points; but with points it bucom 
Parcaim, which appears in a plural form. The Septuagint read 7۸ 
“ oaim; end, in that £280, in the singular number, it should be Parva or 
Pharca. In the course of etymological enquiries, 1 have always found it 
more convenient to 1cad the Hebrew without points, when the affinity ix 
obviously greater. Thus the word in question is written without points 
,سوچ‎ or with the vowel inherent to every consonant, as in Sunserit, 
and the common Négri, Pa-ra-va-iema: the only difficulty in ۸4۰2۶ and 
Hebrew, is to find out, in a word, what consonants aie to coalesce. ‘the 
words Se-phar, and Se-pharcaim, without the points, me to Le wad Se-para 


and Se-parvim. 


The mountains of Sephar scem to be that ranye called 2 pyrrus by 
Proueay, and placed by him to the North of Jude, answeiing to the 
first range, or snowy mountains. This range, in Proreaty, bexins at 
Hardedr, اص‎ instead of Bepyrrus, several authors read Senyrrus. In Sane 
scrit, Su-para, and Vi-para or Bi-para, for thus it iv generally pronounced, 
are synonymous, and perfectly grammatical, though peihaps never used; 
and signify right defore, due East. Bi-para signifies abo Tastetnmost , 
and, in its firet acceptation, is the same with defore in English, which 
is now synonymous with fore, or wore: yct there is no doubt but that 
formerly it was otherwise, and that before signified right afore. 111s true, 
that the particles جس‎ and ۸ fike ge, in the dialects from the Gothic, aie 
often used without enhancing the signification of the word they are pre- 
fixed to, Thus fore and before, fara, su-para, bi-para, and su-mucha, ہہ‎ 
sho-mucha, in Bengalee, signify the same thing. The posterity of Surat, 
we are told in scripture, dwelt in the country extending fiom ۸4+ 
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as thou بج‎ unto Sephar, a mount of the East, This seems to be meant 
as an explanation of the word Sephar, and atall events implies, that this 
mountain was a great way to the Eastward, In Zyrope they called the 
Weat Hesperus, and the country toward the West Hesperia, That country 
is considered by the Paurdvics, as the abode of the Gods, or Sterdlayam, an 
appellation well known to the learned, and applied by them, in conformity 
with the Ptirdnas, to the Westeramost part of Europe,or the British 
ہب‎ Another denomination for Surdlayam, and which might be Sen- 
serit, is I'st-pura, or I’s'-pura, though probably never used, ‘This Was pro- 
nounced hy the Gothic tribes As-burh, As-byrig, As-purgium: they said 
also Asgard, which implies the same thing. There Is’, or 1۴۸۸ 
Visuwu, resides with all the Gods. 


The word Isa was pronounced Asve, Asioi, by the Grecks, As by the 
Goths; and for puri, or pura, the Gothe said burh, lyrig, or burgh; the 
Greeks pyrgos. The words As-puri, As-burh, Aspurgium, Tesperus, are 
pronounced by the Persians, As-burj; where bury or burajs, is synony- 
mous with puri, purk, Sc. In their romances, we see Cai-caus going 
to the mountain of 2-burj, or As-burj, at the foot of which the sun seta, 
to fight the Dic-sefid, or white devil, the Téra-daitys of the Purdwas, and 
whose abode was on the seventh stage of the world, answering to the جو‎ 
venth zone of the Baudd’hiats, and the sixth of the Pyrdvtics; or, in other 
words, to the White Island. The Goths, it is true, placed Ae-burh, or 
Av-gard, in the Fast; for when they had conquered the Western abode 
of the Gods, they found none there; and rather then give up this idle 
wotion, they supposed that dé-burk, or ds-gard, was in the East. Besides 
mount Adérs is another Surdlayam, ds-burk, Asgard, and is in the East, 
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‘The Jews and the Arabians, to this dey, cell the South )’aman, Yamin, 
and Jamin, which imply the right. The Hindus call the South also 
Yémya or Jémyo, and Yémarya; because Yama (Pruvo), called also 
Yauas, is the guardian of that quarter: and when Pursy* says, that 
the Hindus called the South Dramasa, it should be Diamasa, fiom ول‎ 
tasya, 8 Diamuna for Jamuné, the river Jumnd. We have scen that 
dexion in Greek, and dexter, dexterun in Latin, are derived fiom the 
Sanecrit dacshina, dacsha-tir, and dacsha-ttram: and it is not impio- 
bable, but that sinister, sinistrum, sinisterium, or the left in Latin, and 
aristeros, aristeron in Greek, are equally derived from the نہ موق‎ 
‘Senis-tir, or ‘Senis-tiram, and A'raeya-tiram, or A'ras-tiranr; that is to 
say, Satony’s quarter, in the same manner that the Hindus say, Ya- 
ma’s quarter, for the South; for Sewtx, or A’nau, resided in the North: 
Jorcrer gave him thet quarter for his residence, and made him guar- 
dian of it, Sarurw, according to Ciczzo and Puvtanc, was peculi- 
arly worshipped by the nations in the Westein parts of Eurype, and in the 
Notth; though the latter says, that, in process of time, his worship 
began gradually to decline there. He was born in the left, and perished 
on the right. The Greeks and Romans considered the South as on the 
tight, and the North on the left. Among them, as well as the Hindus, 
the right wes considered as more honoutable, and, of course, in wor- 
shipping and performing processions, they turned towards the sight, 
keeping the object of their worship on the right; but the Gusds, says 
Pury, on these occasions, turn to the left: and, among the Greeks and 
Romans, in their races in the circus, they diove round the Spine, ہہ‎ 
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tidge in the middle, keeping it all the while on their left. The Hindus 
seem to have always considered the four cardinal points in the same 
light; but various systema appeared at different times, in other parts 
of the world. Exvzpoctes, according to Prutancu, maintained, that 
the summer solstice bappencd in the right, or North; and the winter sole 
stice in the left, or South, This system prevailed once in the West, and 
of course the West was before, and the East dehind, or aparam, aperen‘a, 
Sc. from that time the winter solstice was called by the Zatians, Hiber- 
num, which cannot be deived from Ayeme, winter. This last comes from 
the ۶ا رمق‎ hima; and, in 2 derivative form, haima and haimas, snow; 
and Ayeme implies the snowy season: and mount Haimos, or Hamus, in 
Thrace, signifies the enowy mountain; and as the West was then before, 
it was called Su-para or Zephyrus, Se-phar and Se-pyrrus, like that famous 
range of mountain in the East, mentioned by Provemy, and in the Bi- 
ble. King Jusa, a famous antiquary, was also of opinion, that the 
North is on the right; and this is confirmed by Acartres Tarivs. 
The Egyptians, says Puvrancu, placed the North on the right, and the 
South on the left. These alterations must have occasioned feuds among 
augurs and astrologers; and were, probably, either admitted or rejected 
at different times, according to the power and influence of prevailing 
factions, This happened no fess than four times in Egypt; and, of 
course, four times the points wherein the aun rises and sets, were con- 
sidered in different points of view, and received different denomina- 
tions; and well they might say to Herovorus, that the sun bad four 
times altered the points of ite rising and setting. Twice it rose where 
it set before; and twice it did set, where it was seen to rise before. 
All this happened, they said, without the least alteration in the elimate of 
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Egypt. These enigmas, or paradoxes, were much admired formeilyeand 
they were not very willing to explain them. 


The same thing happened in Exrope; for the sun, shocked af the 
abominable repast of Arrzvs, turned bach, and set where it used to 
rise before; that is to say, an alteration took place in the application of 
the denomination of befure and behind, right and left, with regaid to 
the four cardinal points; and Atasos is represented as a famous astro- 
nomer, who explained the yearly revolution of the Sun, performed in a 
contrary direction; in consequence of which the Sun is said, hy the 
Baud@hists, and also by Brakmens, to rise in the West, and to set in the 
East: and the famous mountain of Astagira, behind which the Sun dis- 
appears, is called also the mountain of the rising Sun, or Udaya-giri, and 
even Mahodeya. In the extracts from manuscripts, in the library of the 
king of France, there is one from the golden meadows of the famous 
Masovn1, who lived in the tenth century. The author says, that in the 
opinion of some philosophers, the renewal of the world would happen, 
when the circle of the ruling stars shall be accomplished ; then what had 
been North will be South. But, according to.the Indians, says he, the 
Sun remains 3000 years in each of the twelve signs, and performs his 
revolution in the heavens in 36,000 ycars, That, when he passes through 
the meridional signs, the world will be reversed; North will become South, 
and South will become North: that is to say, as I take it to be, the 
North will be considered as the right of the world, and the South as 
the left. Some Hindus are of opinion, that, at the end of the Calpas, 
a total renews! of the world will take place, and every thing will be 
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revemed; the gods will become devils, and the devils gods. The giants, 
they acknowledge, were Péiroa-déoas, or the first gods. The Eyyptians, 
perhaps, entertained the snme notions, and the mythologista in the 
West certainly did. 


I. Another division of the world is into a mainland and islands, 
which is also that of scripture, in which the isles of the nations, or 
Tichagoim, are often mentioned. This division bas also becn admitted 
by Afusudwans, who call them Jesair-alomam. Commentators understand 
by, them, not only the islands, but aleo the peninsulas in the Western 
parts of the old continent; for in Sonscrit, dutpa implies only 2 country, 
with waters on both sides ; 80 that, like Jasirak in Arabic, they may signify 
either islands or peninsulas; doipa and مسر‎ are often used to signify 
countries bordering upon the sea only. By the isles of nations, the islands, 
peninsulas, and maritime countries in the Weet, and particularly in Ey 
rope, are understood: it is even so with the Paurdsice, who are very 
little acquainted with the Eastern parts of the old continent, even toa 
surprising degree, and much less then we could reasonably suppose. 


The most remarkable feature of this system is mount Mérs in the 
centre, the Olympus of the Hindus, the place of abode of Brana’, 
and his Subhé congregation, or court. This mountain made also part 
of the cosmographical system of the Jews; for Isatau, making use of 
such notions as were generally received in his time, introduces Lucivea, 
in Sanscrit Swanua'xv, or light of heaven, boasting that he would 
exalt his throne above the stars of Gop, and would sit on the mount 
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of the congregation, jin the sides of the North. AMéru has also the 
name of Sabhé, because the congregation or assembly of the Gods is held 
there, on its northern side. The hill of Gon is also frequently alluded 
to in the psalms, though, in some instances, it seems to imply mount 
Moriah, Musulmans have admitted this mountain under the naine کہ‎ 
Caf, though they confound it, in general, with the mountaing of Lécdibea, 
which surround the world: but when they say it is the vatad, o1 pivot of 
the world, thia js to be understood of mount Méru, which the Paurd- 
stica describe exactly in the shape of a pivot; and even Méru, in Sanscrit, 
signifies an aris or pot, According to Axquetit Durganox, the 
Parsis call this centrical mountain Jireh; and the whole world is equally 
surrounded by an immense range of mountains. In Ceylow, this sur- 
rounding range is called Chacra-vertta, according to Captain Manony*, 
which, in Sanscrit, signifies any thing in the shape of a ring or coit. 
The Burmahs call it Zetkia-vdla, which word is jronounced Sakwell, by 
Mr. Joinviiex, and said to signify the world in general. In Zethia-vdla, 
vodja signifies a ring, or any thing in an annular shape, from the Sanscrit 
roblya; and Zoetkia-vila, or Sacwell, may be a corruption from Stdcya-vdlya, 
the 1ing of ۸:۱۳۸ or Byvp'xa, who is apposed to have made it, The 
Western mythologists supposed the world, and its seas, to be surrounded 
by a land, of continent, of a circular figure, according to Piorancu, 
and Sixznus’s narrative, as elated by Ex1aw; and the pilot of the Argo- 
nautt, being near Peuce, or Iceland, was very much afraid of being driven 
on ite shores f. 
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There are several divisions of the old continent; fhe first, and the most 
ancient, according to the Puranas, is into seven ماف‎ ; the Baudd'histe 
in Judia 1eckon eight of them, this number being a favourite one among 
them. The followers of Boupysa in Tibet, Ceylon, and Ava, have retained 
the Bréhmenical divisions, and reckon but seven. This division was made 
by Paryaveatra, the eldest son of Syayamanuva, or Anas, in his” 
old age, and previous to his withdrawing into solitude, He hed ten 
sons, and it was his intention to divide the whole Earth between them 
equally; but three of them renounced the world: their names were 
Men'va’, Acnrsiv, and Miwa, or Mitra. In the same manner Nzv- 
TUNE divided the Atlantis between his ten sons: one of them had Gades, 
at the extremity of the Atlantis to his share. The Awantis was proba- 
bly the old continent, at the extremity of which is Gades, This island 
or continent is supported by Vara’na on one tusk according to the Pav. 
:نیف‎ but according to mythologist, in the West, Artas supported the 
heavens, though he is said sume times to support the world. The Bfusul- 
mane say that the Earth is supported on the horns of a bull. This At- 
dontis was overwhelmed with a flood likewise ; and it seems that by the 
Atlantis, we should understand the antediluvian Earth, over which ten 
princes were bom to rule, according to the mythology of the West: 
but seven of them only sate upon the throne, according to the Paurdnics, 
‘The names of these islands are Jambu proper or India, Cus‘a, Placsha, 
Séilmali or ‘Salmala, Crauncha or Crounds ‘Saca and Pusheara, These 
dwipus, or countries, give their names to so many respective zoues round 
Meru, which is the name the Paurdnics give also to the Pols. If we 
disregard entirely the diagrams, or fanciful schemes, of the astronomers, 
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and adhere to the text of the Purdi‘es, we shall immediately perceive 
that these seven zones are really our seven climates: for Jambu, or India, is 
the first, and Pushcara is declared to be at the furthest extremities of the 
West, and in the same climate with Utara Cura; which last is expressly 
said to be the country lying South of the Northern occan. Pushcara is 
the Thule of Proueny, and the modern Iceland, under the Arctic circle, 
at least the sensible one, It is true that the seven climates, in geucral, 
were not supposed to extend much beyond the mouth of the Boryshenes > 
but Proucmy, and Acatuemenus, by dividing each climate into three 
parts (like the Hindus, who divide the seven zone-like regions of' Hea- 
yen, Hell, and Earth into three, the beginning, the middle, and the end), 
thus made tweuty-one subordinate climates, extending from the equator 
tothe polar circle. Every climate was denominated from some famous 
city, country, or island in it; thus we have the zonv or climate of Meri, 
that of Rhodes, &c. The dwipas, or climates of the Hindus, gradually 
increase in breadth, from the equator to the polar circle, from a whimsical 
notion that they are all equal, as to the superficial contents, The seven 
zones of the Hindus correspond with the following countries: Jambu 
is India, Cusa answers to the countiies between the Persian gulf, 
the Caspian sea, and the Western boundary of India, Placsha in- 
cludes the lesser Asia, Armenia, &c. ‘Salmali is bounded to the West 
by the Cronian seas; that is to say, the Adriatic and Baltic seas, 
Crauncha includes Germany ; ‘Sacam, the British isles; and Pushcara 
is Iceland. 


The Paurénics, however, consider these seven zones in a very different 
light, and the text of the Purdyas is equally applicable to their scheme, 
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By Méru they understand, in general, the North pole, but the context of 
the Purdn‘at is against this supposition. In these sacred books, Aféru is 
considered solely as a point to the North of Jndia, from which four large 
rivers issue, and flow toward the four cardinal points of the world: and we 
fiequently read of countries and places said to be to the North of AMéru, 
others are declared to be West, East, South, aud North-west from it. 
This surely can have no reference whatever to the North pole, where 
the denominations of North, Kast, and West vanish, 


This Aféru will appear in the sequel of this work, to be to the North of 
India, on the clevated plains of Tartary, and in the latitude of forty-five 
degrees. This point is considered in the Purdr‘as, as the center of the 
world as known to the Hindus: there is its zenith or Méra, which is as 
applicable to a line passing through the centre, zenith, and nadir of 2 
place, as to that passing through the poles. In whatever light we consider 
Méru, it is always the centre of the world, as delineated by the Paurdyfice, 
Cosas, surnamed Jyporcevsres, from his travels inco Jndia, in the sixth 
contury, says, that in his time the Bréhmens asserted that, if a line was 
drawt from China to Greeve, it would pass through the centre of the world, 
or through this Aféru, ‘The اہ‎ and astronomers in India, had 
not then attentpted to disflgute their cosmographical system: and did not, 
at that period, conalder 27+ as the North pole. Round this point 
they draw seven zones, and the context of the Purdiae is as favour- 
able to this supposition, as to the former, becamse these zones equally 
pass through the ubose iskinds, These ones have introduced much 
confusion, and cutircly disfigured their geographical system. They 
are by no تسا‎ countenanced in the body of the Purdwas; being 
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only introduced in e section of some of them called Bhé-c'han da, or section 
of the Earth, which seems to be interpolated, and of a more recent date. 


The Hindus, and the followers of Bopp'ita, differ considerably about the 
shape and situation of the zones. .The Paurdvice say, that they are so 
many concentric circles enclosing Jambx, and situated between i and the 
land which bounds the Universe, and the fist climate is that of 7۷۷ 
included in the dwipa of Jambu: among the Greeks and Romane, the 
first climate was that of Meroé, Astronomers having discoveied thal the 
Earth is of a globular form, ۳۵ھ(‎ placed them within the Southern hemi- 
sphere, which they fill up entirely. The Boudd’histe of Tibet represent 
these zones as so inany concentric squares between Jambu or India, and 
mount AMéru, The followers of Bupp'aa im Ceglon consider them an 60 
many circles, but place them also between Jambu and Mérv, considered 
asthe North pole. The Jainz in India have, in great measure adopted 
the Hinds system: but reckon eight dwipas, Dwlpadtha-mai hai Jigé 
روہ‎ the whole world consists of eight ,سراءھ‎ says the author of the 
Trailocya-darpan'a, Though the followers of Bopp'ta seem to icckon 
seven doipas, like the Hindus, they really reckon elght; for Méru is not 
included among the seven: they say the seven ratiges of mountains, or 
zones round Aféru: but the Pauréwics consider Méru and Jambu as 
one of their seven ماف‎ Seven is a favourite and fortunate number 
among the Hindus: eight among the Boudd’hists ; and nine formerly in 
the West, and in the North of sia, Between these zones, there are 
seven seas, or rivers only, according to some of the followers of Bupp'na, 
and some Hindus aleo, There are even some, who consider these oceans, 
or rivers, either as one, or only a8 مد‎ many branches springing from one 
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head, and winding seven times round Méru, according to the Paurdyrics, 
or, eight times, according to the Baudd’hists: but, according to Szrvivs, 
the Styx went nine times round the Earth, They reckoned, accord- 
ingly, nine seas and nine difpas, or worlds. These nine worlds are noticed 
in the Edda-Seemudr, and the nine oceans are mentioned by Prvrancu, 
who informs us that a certain Timarchue visited the oracle of Trornowrus, 
where, in a vision, he saw the islands of the departed in the eighth part, 
or division of the ocean. These islands, according to the Hindus, and the 
followers of J:wa, aic constantly placed in the last sea but one: thus they 
are in the sixth, according to the Hindus: in the seventh, according to 
the Jainas: but the Western mythologists placed them in the eighth, be- 
cause they reckoned nine seas. Nine was held 2 mystical and sacred 
number in the Northern parts of the old continent, from Ching to the 
extremities of the West. The Cimbri observed the ninth day, month, and 
year, sacrificing ninety-nine men, 2s many horses, &c. The number 
seven was held to be sacred by the Hebracs, and also by Musufmans to 
this day, who reckon seven climates, seven seas, seven heavens, and as 
many hells, According to Rabbis and DMusulman authors, the body of 
Apax was made of seven handfuls of mould taken from the seven stages 
of the Earth: and, indeed, the seven zones, or ranges of mountains, are 
arranged by the Hindus like so many steps, rising gradually one above 
another, in such manner that مق‎ looks like an immense pillar or obelisk 
with a case, either circular or square, and consisting of seven steps; but, 
according to others, of eight, or even nine. The length, or height, of 
this obelisk is to its breadth, as 84 to 16. The Hindus generally repre~ 
sent mount Méru of a conical figure, and kings were formerly fond of 
raising mounds of carth in that shape, which they venerated like the 
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divine مہا/ڈ‎ and the Gods were called down by spells to come and dally 
upon them. They are called A/éru-srtngas, or the peaks of 776+ There 
are four of them either in, or near Benares: the more modern, and, of 
course, the most perfect, is ata place called Sér-ndt'h. It was raised’by 
the son of an Emperor of Gaur, in Bengal, with his brother, in the year 
of Vickama’prtys, 1083, answering to the year of Curisr, 1097, as 
mentioned in an inscriptivn lately found there. This emperor had, it seems, 
annexed Benares to his dominions, for he is reckoned as one of the 
kings of Benares, under the name of Bypp'na-sewa. This conical hill is 
about sixty feet high, with a small but handsome octagonal temple on 
the summit. It is said, in the inscription, that this artificial hill was 
intended as a representation of the worldly Méru, the hill of Gop, and 
the tower of Babel, with its seven steps, or zones, was probably raised 
with a similar view, and for the same purpose. 


T observed before, that the Hindus place Jambu within these seven in- 
closures, while the heterodox Baudd'hists insist that it is without, and that 
these seven ranges of mountains, or ام‎ pass between it and Afdru, 
As these zoncs, ranges, and inclosures are impossible, and, of rourse, 
never existed, they are to be rejected: but the countries, and islands, 
after which they were denominated, and through which they are supposed 
-to pass, probably eaisted with their surrounding seas. The Nubian geo- 
grapher is the only author, I believe, who has connected the seven cli- 
mates with as many seas, or rather bays, and guifs, as he calls them. 


IV. The first, or dwipa of Jambu, commonly called India, was tor. 
merly an island, as it appears from the inspection of the country. The 
Ppe 
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British provinces along the Ganges from Heri-dedr, down to the mouth 
of that river, was formerly an arm of the sea: and, in the same manner, 
toward the West, another arm of the sea extended from the mouth of the 
Indus to Hari-dwdr, and there met the other from the East. A deli- 
neation of the Northern shores of India could not be attended with 
much difficulty, as they are, in general, sufficiently obvious, The sea 
coast may be traced from the Neelgur mountains to Réjaméhl, where it 
turns suddenly to the West. There the shore is bold, and rises abruptly, 
forming a promontory, consisting chiefly of large rounded stones, irre- 
gularly heaped together; but these irregular heaps may be only the ruins 
of moie scgular ۷۷۸۷۶ in the mountain. These stones are, in general, of 
an oval, yet irregular shape, about two feet long, sometimes three. ‘Their 
superior and inferior surfaces are somewhat flattened, and, in some in- 
stances, 1 thought I perceived, that one was concave and the other con 
vex. Ifound, also, there some Volcanic nuclei above one foot and a half in 
diameter: in one that was broken the interior coats were very obvious: 
the outward surface was remarkable for numerous cracks and fissures, 
some very cleep, and all forming together a variety of irregular figures. 
‘This I found at the foot of the bill, near the Séeri-gully pass; unfor- 
tunately, ] am not sufficiently acquainted with Natural History to enter upon. 
mich a subject; and I shalt conclude with observing, that I conceive the 
cascade of Afuti.jirnd, near this place, to be the remains of the crater of a 
Vuleano, This I mention with a view to engage the attention of per- 
sons bettcr qualified than Iam, for such enquiries *, 


جوم In consequence of thi, Mr. Samuzt Davis, some time ago, requested a German‏ ٭ 
temas, well shilled io Natoral History, und who ×× going upon the Genges, for the benefit of his‏ 
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From Réjamdhl, the shore trends toward the West, forming sevcral 
headlands; the principal of which are Afongheir, and Chunar, From 
thence it goes all along the banka of the Jumné ta Agra, and to Delhi, 
where it ends, forming two smull rocky eminences; and then turns sud- 
denly to the South West; and forming an irregular semi-circle, it trends 
toward the Indus, which it joins near Backar, at the distance of about 
four coss from that place, and one from Lohri, or Robri, where, suddenly 
turniug to the South, it goes toward Ranfpoor, sixtcen coss from Rohri, 
and four from Gunmot on the Zndus, This account is from Captain ۸ظط‎ 
vey, who visited thpt country about the year 1787. From Delhi to Bac- 
kar, in a direct line, thefe are no mountains, for the hills remain to the 
South of this line, forming an immense curve, Thus, from the mouth of 
the Indus to that of the Ganges, round Delhi, it is an immense flat and 
level country, The beach of the shores to the North, at the foot of the 
snowy mountains, and to the South, round the island of Zndia, in an: 
cient times, is covered with pebbles, some of the most beautiful I ever 
saw. But the greatest part of them are not real pebbles; they are only 
fragments of stones, marble, and agate, rounded and polished by mutual 
attrition, produced by the agitation of the waves. It scema as if the 
waters, which once filled up the Gangetic provinces, had been suddenly 
turned into earth: for the shores, the rocks, and islands, rise abruptly 
from the level; and are every where well defined, and strongly marked ; 


health, to stay at Refemdhi, and ancertain, whether these were the remains of « Yulcono ot 
امد‎ ‘That gentleman, whose name I do not recollect nom, beving meturely exentined every par- 
cular appearance about Mutijirnd and لاس74‎ wrote د‎ sbort ,رس‎ in which be proves these 
appearances to be Vulcanic, and the cascade to be the undubitable remains of the crater of » 
مم‎ 
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except where the surface of the adjacent level has been disturbed by the 
incroachments of rivers, and torrents from the hills in the rains, or by the 
industry of man, This I noticed particularly about Birbhoom, and to the 
South-east of Chunar, What we call the hills in this country, and which 
;4ppear such, from the immense plains below, are, in reality, the table-land 
of old India, In the Gangetic provinces no native earth is to be found, 
and. the soil consists of various strata of different sorts of earths, in the 
greatest confusion, the lightest being often found below the heavicst, The 
deepest excavation, that ever came to my knowledge, was made, some years 
ago, near Benares, at a place called Comowly, within a furlong, I believe, 
of the Ganges, by some gentlemen who were erecting some indigo works. 
They pierced through an amazing thick stratwn of stiff eatth, without 
obtaining water. They found then several beds of movid and sand, re- 
markably thin; then at the depth of about ninety-five feet, they arrived 
at an old bed of the Ganges, which consisted of a deep stratum of river 
sand, with boncs of men and quadrupeds, They were supposed to be 
petrefactions, from their extraordinary weight, though they preserved 
their original texture, The human bones were entire, bnt those of qua- 
drupeds were broken, and bore evident marks of their having been cut with 
asharp instrument. This bed was exactly thirty feet beluw the present 
bed of the Ganges. Below this stratum of sand they found another of 
clay; and below it, some mould: then, at the depth of about onc hundred 
and five feet, they found a bed of fine white sand, such as is found on the sea 
shore, Under this they found a bed of the same clay and earth as there was 
above: and they were relieved from their labours by a copious stream of 
fresh water. The sight of the sea san gave me some hope of finding 
some marine productions, but I was disappointed: which shews that thia 
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bed of snd wag merely adventitious, and had been brought down by the 
fiver from the shores to the lower parts of its bed; and that the old bot 
toi of the sea was considerably below. The same appearances, with hu- 
san bones, have been found lately at different places, in digging wells 
near the Ganges, and generally at the same cepth nearly. 


To ascertain the quauuity of the declivity, both of the country and of 
the bed of the Ganges, would be useful and entertaining; but 1 have no- 
thing but conjectures to offer on this subject. When we cousider the nu- 
merous windings of this river, we may safely conclude, that the decli- 
vity cannot be considerable, It is greater from Hurdwdy to Allahabad, 
and through the country of Oude, than any where else. From Allahabad 
to Séeri-gully, it appears to be trifling; but from the head of the Delta, 
where the banks are generally about thirty feet above the surface of the 
waters of the river, when at their lowest period, the declivity is uniform 
dawn to the sea (where the land is nearly on a level with it), fora space 
of two hundred and thirty miles: 1 have often observed, between Aulaha- 
bad and Réjaméhi, that there was no sensible declivity in the surface of 
the waters of the river, when at their lowest period, for ten miles, in 
some places fifteen, and even twenty in others. Por since there was 
no sensible current in the river, when the winds were silent, there could 
be no declivity, Besides, the river Cosa, which fell into the Ganges 
formerly opposite اس۸4‎ has altered its course, end joins this river 
twenty-five miles higher up, which is the distance between Nabob-gunge 
and its present mouth. If the declivity was very considerable, this 
could not have happened. In the Western parts of the Gangetic pro- 
vinces there are two declivities, one from the North and the other from 
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the West, in consequence of which the rivers flow in a compound direc- 
tion toward the South-east, But as you advance toward the East, the 
declivity from the West toward the East decreases gradually, and of course 
the rivers incline more and more toward the South, till the declivity from 
the West, disappearing entirely, they run directly South into the Ganges. 
The rivers in Bahar, to the South of the Ganges, run also directly North 
into the Ganges. 


This inland-sea being narrower at the bottom, near Hardwdér, was of 
course sooner filied up; and the table land of old India, about Delhi, is 
very little above the level of the country. In the time of Baaosnar'Ha 
the Gangetic provinces are represented as uninhabitable, except in the 
upper parts of the country, where Saryavrarta, or Noaz, is said to 
have generally resided. Buacrrat'aa went to Hardwér, ond obtained 
the Ganges, led her to the ocean, tracing with the wheels of his chariot 

+ two furrows, which were to be the limits of Aer incroachments, The 
distance between them is said by some to be four coas, and according to 
others four Vojonas; and the Ganges has never been known, it is said, 
to transgress on either side, This legend is of great antiquity, as it is 
mentioned by Prizosteatve in his life of Apottonius, The Ganges, 
saya be, ance nearly overflowed all India (the Gangetic provinces) 3 but his 
son directed its course toward the sea, and thus rendered it highly be- 
neficial to the country, Thus we read in the history of China, that the 
Hoangho formerly caused great devastations all over the country; but 
the emperor Yu went in search of its source, from whence he directed 
ite course to the sez. Hencurzs, at the command of 0:2, brought 
the Nile from Eekiopia; this Christians and Musulmens formerly attri- 
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buted to Exocn, or سا‎ Buaorrar'ua thus brought the Ganges to a 
place on the shores of the ocean, called Gangé-Sdgara, where it was made 
to discharge its waters through seven channels; but, according to others, 
through one hundred. The first number is mentioned by Meza, and the 
other by Aruterus. 


Enis regnator aquis in flumina centum, 
Discurrit, centum valles illi, oraque centum, 
Oceanique fretis centeno jungitur amni. 


“ This king of the Eastern wave runs intoa hundred streams; with a hun- 
“ dred mouths, through « Aundred channels, like مد‎ many vallies; and joins 
“ the ocean through a Aundredfold sticam.” 


The Ganges, advancing toward the ocean, was fughtened, and fled 
back through one Aundred channels, according to the Paurdn‘ics; and 
through this exercise she goes twice every day. 


This happened at a place called Purdna-Sdgara, or old Séyara; for the 
new Ségara is in the island of that name ncar the sea, and the old one is 
near Fulta, close to a place called Munda-gach'ha, or Moragatcha, in 
Major Rewnezx’s Atlas. There is an insignificant stream very often dry, 
which is the true Ganges, wlich divides ite waters into seven sinall rie 
vulets, some of which arc delineated in the Bengal Atlas: from this -ام‎ 
cumstance, the Ganges is called S'ét-muc’hi-Gangd in the spoken dialects, 
or with seven mouths. When she is called S‘éta-muc'hi, or with one 
hundred mouths, this implies her numerous channels, through the Sin- 
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dorbunds. The old S4gara, probably the Oceanis of Droponws the Sician, 
is now about fifty miles from the Southern extremity of Ségar istand; and 
this distance shews the encroachment of the land upon the ees, since the 
days of ہمہ یددہ ۸×ظ‎ wholived above two thousand years before Cunree, 
according to the genealogical scale prefixed to my essay on the ۔حعصاہ‎ 
logy of the Hindus, The new Ségara was originally on the sea shore, 
but it is now five or six miles from it, toward the East, and many more to- 
ward the North, It is to be wished, that the era of its foundation could 
be ascertained, as it would enable us to form some idea of the gradual 
progress of the encroachments of the ء۸‎ upon the sea. 


There can be no doubt, but that the factitious soil of the Ganges pro- 
vinces, and of the اؤہ‎ has been brought down by the alluvions of 
rivers from the countrics to the North of Jndia, The quantity of earth 
thus brought down must have becn very considerable at a very early pe- 
riod; but it is very trifling at present, for these allavions have ieft no- 
thing but the bare rocks, with such parcels of ground as were out of their 
teach, from their being suppoited and protected by stony rampatts. The 
country between the ranges to the North of مض‎ is a table-land, and 
forms, as it were, so many steps, as mentioned in the Trui-iécya-derpan'a, 
and by the Paurdstics. This circumstance was ascertained by Mr. Sanwa 
Davi, who went ws far as the first range. This was also confirmed to 
me by ہد نھد‎ with respect to other parts of the country, a3 far as Cash- 
sd, On these table-landy are also various peaks and mountains; and the 
beds of the rivers fook dike so many ravines of an enormous size. 


٢ By the ہہ مراف‎ Jomin, the ہہ‎ understand, in general, the 
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old continent, but the followers of Bup'na, in Tibet, Ave, and Ceylon, 
understand Indie; and many passages from the Purdstas, prove that it was 
originally understood of India only. 


The dwipa of Jambu, or India, is called also Canyé-dwipa, or the island 
of the virgin or damsel, daughter of king Baanata, the fifth from Swa- 
YAMBHUVA, or Apam, er name was Iza, or the Earth: this was also 
the name of the daughter of Saryaveata, or ۶۸۷۳٣8۰: for though the 
Earth was his wife, she became also his daughter. The sea surrounding 
Jambu, in called the Lavana-eamudra, or salt sez. It would heve been 
highly imprudent for the Pauréwics to have placed there seas, either of 
milk ہ‎ honey. 


‘The second doipa, is that of Cure, thus called either from a sage of 
that name, or from the grass Cxsa, or Pos, supposed to grow there plen- 
tifully. It includes all the countries from the Jndwe to the Persian gulf, 
and the Caspian sea, which probably the Pawréw'ice made the limity of 
that country, or dopa, and afterwards supposed to form a watery belt 
round the zone of Cus‘a, under the name of sea of Suré or Ird, or aca of 
intoxicating liquors. The origin of this denomination may possibly have 
aome affinity with Zran, and the Sur or Assur of acripture. It is proba- 
ble that Sur and Assur were once considered as synonymous; if not, then 
Sur, or Syria, certainly extended once from the shores of the Mediterm- 
sean sea to the gulf of Persia, and even included the greatest part, if not 
the whole, of Aredia, The dwipa of Cuda is the land of Cush of scrip- 
ture, at least part of it. Cushe should be pronounced nearly like Cust, 
hut not quite so forcibly, like the two sin the English word cession. 

Qqe 
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‘The third dwlpa is Placsha, or the country abounding with fig-treea, It 
is called Palangshu by the mythologists of Bootan, and included the lesset 
Asia, Armenia, &c. The name still remains in Placia, a town in Myzia, 
the inhabitants of which, with those of Scylace, had a peculiar language, 
which was the same with that spoken by the Pelasgi of Crestene, or Cro- 
tone, above the Tyrrhcnians, in Italy; and hy the Pelasgi, who lived 
on the shores of the Hellespont, according دا‎ Ixnoporus. Thus the de- 
nomination of Placahu, or Palangshu, seems to be the same with Placia, 
and Pelespia; and the Pelasgi came originally from the lesser Asia, It 
is hounded by the sca of Jeshw, or juice of the sugar-caue, and which 
seems to be the Auzine sea; but this will be the subject of a separate 
article, when it will appear, that the Pawrdn‘ics have confounded the Ask, 
or Ash-tree, with the مب[‎ or sugar-cane, a8 this tree produces also a 
swect juice, famous in the Edda, and called, when boiled, asky, by the old 
Scythians (according to Hsnoporus, who has, however, strangely misre- 
presented the tree from which this sweet juice was procured,) and which 
was afterwards boiled into a hard substance, like that of the sugar-cane, 
which is called gur in Jndia, Hence the Jcshu sea, is called also in the 
Purdwas, the sea of Gada in Sanscrit, and pronounced gur in the spoken 
dialects, 


The fourth detpa is Séimali, Séimala, or Sélmalica, or the country of 
the willow*, and of the Jord of the willow Séimaleswara, Séhnalicesa, 
the same with Zamolris, called also, more properly, Salmolria and Zal- 


© The word S'éémels is generally understood to signify Bombax; but it signifies ماد‎ such 
frees ax produce colton unfit for spinning ; and I shall shew, when 1 come to treal of علق‎ 
mnala-chipe, thal itis to he understood there of the willow. 
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mokrie, Tt extended from the Euzine to the shores of the Baltic and Adri- 
atic seas. It is surrounded by the sea called Sarpi, Grita, or clarified 
butter. 


The fifth ceipa is called Crauncha, and Cramida, which includes Ger- 
many, France, and the Northern parts of Italy. Crauncha is the same with 
Cronus, confounded with Saruns by Western mythologists; and the 
Baltic and Adriatic seas were, probably, called Cronan, from the ۸۱ا‎ of 
Crauncha. It is surrounded by the Dad'hi-Sdgara, or sea of curds. 


The sixth defpa is catled Sica, and Scum, and includes the British isles. 
It is surrounded by the sea of milk, or the white sea; Cshfrddd'hi and 
Dugd'hébd'hi, Cshiva-Sdgara, or Cskira-Samudra, CehiraSalia, Cshira- 
nid'hi, Cehirdrntava, 1٦ is called also Amritabd’h, or sca of Amrita, sy- 
nonymous with .4malaci, from which they made Amalchiun in the West. 
Tt in called also Sumavailébd'hi, or the sea of the mountain of the 
moon, 


The seventh dwipa is Pushcara or Icc-land, surrounded by the Swdduda, 
Swddudaca, Swidujate, Payod'hi, Toyabd’hi, or the sea of fresh water: for 
it was also the opinion of the ancients, that the furthermost ocean was 
of fresh water: Seythicus Occanus dudcis cat, says Prix. 


The Western ocean is, in general, called Afchodébd’hi anil Mahérs'ava, 
or the great sea; and in the Reoac'handa, the Cskira-Samudra ia said to 
come down as low as the parallel of Himavén, or the snowy mountains, 
or about thirty degrees of latitude North. Cazanus seems to allude to 
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these wonderful acas, when he said to ALzxaypxa’s mesenger, that 

merly there were springs of water, others of milk, honey, wine, and oil ; 
but that in the present wicked age and degenerated times, they had disap 
peated. This is also the opinion of many divines in رمق‎ who believe, 
that in Calé-yuga these seas have disappeared, or are turned salt, and bitter; 
aud also, that the white island, is become black, on account of the sins of 
mankind. Onrercartus, to whom Catanus was speaking, was probably 
unwilling to give credit to these seas of milk, wine, and honey, but could 
have no great objection to springs only of the same. One of the seven 
seas is called Cshaudra-Sdgara, or sca of honey, I believe, in the Sidd’hanta- 
Siromeni. There is another division of the world into seven ewipas, more 
complete than the preceding, hut its origin is not mentioned, Their names 
are, Jamby, in the centre; to the West, reckoning from North to South, 
are the dwipas of Varéha Cuga and ‘Sencha; to the East, reckoning from 
South to North, Yamals or Malaya, Yama, and Anga. The dwipas of Cura 
and Yama are acknowledged to be East and West with scspect to India. 
Jambu here appears again in a different light. It includes Zndia, the cle 
vated plains of Zartary, and mount Aférz, and extends towards the West 
to the Caspian sea and the Persian guif. The followers of Jawa, in India, 
represent Jaunbu nearly in the same light, except that they make it larger, 
and seem to extend it as far as the shores of the Zuvine and Med:terrancan 
seas. Vartha-deipa being situated in the North West quarter of the old 
Continent, is Europe, as will appear more fully in the course of this work. 
The dwipa of Cuda, according to this new division, includes the lesser 
Asia, Armenia, Syria, and Arabia, There seems also to be a third dwipa 
of :سا‎ near the equator, which includes Ethiopia, &e. The Paurdnics 
account plausibly for these three different situations assigned te Cura, by 
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supposing it owing to the successive emigrations of the original inha- 
bitants of that country; and the first and second Cus‘a they consider but as 
one and the same. 


The third duipa is that of S‘anc'ha, ot Africa, of which they know but 
little, and nothing beyond Evhinpia, or rather Abyssinia and رو‎ with 
the Eastern shores, It retains, in great measure, ite Savecret name; an 
extensive part of that coast being called ZLengh, and Lengh-bhar, to this 
day, But Proneny extends it as far as cope Gardajui, to the South of 
which he places another cape, called Lingis, or Singis extrema. The de- 
nomination of S‘anc'ha is obvious also in the names of Singis, Lenghistan, 
and perhaps Lengitana, Langiro, Lankaga, Lenighi, and even perhaps Se 
negat, from the Sanscrit Sunc'hala, in a derivative form; and the Troglo- 
dytes are called to this day Shangalas. 


S‘ancha-deolpa signifies the island of shells, and the natives, according 
to Srraso, used to wear large collars of them; but, according to the 
Paurdnics, the inhabitants used to live in shells: probably in caverns, 
hollowed like shells, or compared to shells. The famous demon S'a'ne'na- 
sur, lived ina shell, When Crisuwa killed him, he took the shell in 
which he lived, and which is now become onc of Visunv's tusignia, This 
strange ideo was not unknown to the Greeks, who represent young Newi TEs, 
who is one of the Curtos, as living in shella, on the shores of the Red 
wea. Séncha-dotpa is then synonymous with Trogidytica of the ancients. 
‘The Troglodytes, or inhabitants of Caver, arc called im scriptare Skim, 
Decanse they dwelt in Sucas, or dens; but it is probable, that the word 
Sixa, which means د‎ des only in a secondary sense, aad siguitics also حہ‎ 
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arbour, a booth, or a tent, was originally teken in the sense of a cave, 
from Sanc'ha, and afterwards used to imply any fabric to dwell in. Thus 
the woid dex is obviously derived from the Sanscrit ۸1 or den, in the 
language of Tins, in which it signifies any place, house, or even coun- 
try to live in, ‘The Sukim, or Sukkiim, were a powerful nation in the 
time of Renosoam, for they accompanied Siasaac in his expedition, 
against Jerusakm; and we find their descendants, in the third century of 
the Hyira, crossing Arabia, and invading Jrak-Arabi, oy the country about 
Babylon, under their king Saura-ai-Zevo, or the lord of Zeng, who ap- 
pears as a sueecssor of the famous Saxcua-Muc’ns-Na‘Ga, a giant in 
the shape of a snake, with a mouth like a shell, and whose aboile was 
ina shell; and who had, as usual, two countenances, that of a man, and 
another of aguake, Le was hilled by Crisuna ; but his descendants and 
subjects, in similar shapes, still remain there, He is called also Pa‘neua- 
janya. The breath of the Sayc'ua-na‘s is believed, by the Hindus, 
to be a fiery poisonous wind, which burns and destroys animals and vege- 
tables, to the distance of a hundred )'yjanas round the place of his resi- 
dence: and by this hypothesis they account for the dreadful effects of the 
Sémum, or hot envenoned wind, which blows from the mountains of 
Hubab, through the whole extent of the desert. The sage Acasrra, 
who is supposed to live in the South West, or Abyssinia, put an end 
to this evil, and even reduced the serpent so much as to carry him about 
in an earthen vessel. This legend is current in the Western parts of India, 
but, how far it is countenanced in the Puréas, I cannot say. The 
Hindus, in the Western parts of Jadia, are remarkably well acquainted 
with the superstitious monuments, rites, and legends of the Afusedmans in 
Arabia and Egypt, such as the serpent Heredi, the black stone in the Caaba, 
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the two pigeons destroyed by Mon varwen, and the itnpression of a foot 
on a stone there. These, plausibly enough, they claim as their ovn 
property, and have traditionary legeuds purporting to be grounded on 
the Paurévas, though, pethaps, not expressly found there. They say, 
there was formerly a great intercourse between them and برض‎ bys 
sinia, and Arabia, where there are Hindus aud Brdkmens, even to this 
day, as well as all over Persia, aud even in Georgia. Fackeers oven: 
sionally go there; and certain it is, that the famous Uno'na-Ba'aa, who 
travelled to Afoscum, and died tately at Benares, attempted to go to 
Egypt, but he went no turther than LACati/‘and Baharein, on the West- 
em shores of the سنہ‎ gull, being deterred from going further, 1 
have made mention of him in my essay on Sawe-Rastty, called Sass 
Divi’ hy the Minds. Provyary saw many [۷۸۸+ at Alerandria, and 
they used to visit the temple of Maia-Buaca-nest, at Banbyke, or 
Maboy, in Syria, according to Lucian, as cited by the author of the 
ancient universal history. 


The mountains in which S‘ave’ua’st ra lived, are called to this day 
Huhab in Arabic, or the mountains of the serpent; and ihe peaple of 
these mountains have, according to the Abyssinian traveller, legendary 
traditions of a snake, who formerly reigned over them, and conquered 
the hingdom of Siré They we famous, with their serpentine tribes, in 
Oriental tales; aud in the .trabian Nights, we read of the miraculous 
eseape of م دعڈ‎ from the devouring mouth of that dreadful race, who 
lived in caves among the mountains. Near that country he was exposed 
to many dangers from the birds called Rocks, or Simorge, the Garidas 
of the Paurdiics, whom Persian romancets represent as living in Afada- 
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gascar, according to Manco Poto. The serpent ‘Sanc'ha-Nagé is now 
called Heredi in Egypt. The Musulmans insist, that it is a Shaikh of 
that name, transformed into a snake; the Christians, that it is Asmodeus, 
mentioned in the book of Tobit, the Ashmugh-dio of the Persians. There, 
in the dwipa of Sanc'ha, is the capital city of Naisrit, or Palli, called 
Criskndngand, being situated on the river Crishua, or Crishnéngand, that 
is, with a black body in a human shape; for rivers have two coun- 
tenances. Nasnufr had a famous elephant called Cumuda, with the 
title of Nairrdyddigaja, or the elephant of the South West quarter, or 
Nairrit. Woudertal stories are related of him; and there is no doubt 
but some of them are mentioned in the Purdi’as, or some other books; 
but ۲ could not find them. This famous clephant is, however, mentioned 
in Lexicons, and lived in S'ancha-deipa, with his tribe of giants in the 
shape of elephants, or rather with two countenanecs. The names of 
several rivers in that country are pure مسوک‎ and obviously allude to 
the ancient inhabitants, in the shupe af elephants, living and sporting 
on their banks. Thus the .fixtamenox is ftom Iastindn, or Hasti-mati, 
full of elephants. The 7/۷۳۵ was called .dstasalas, from Hastivsabhd, he- 
cause theit chief held his court there. datahoras, or Astabaras, was also 
the name of another river there, from Jfasti-vara, or Hasti-bara, the coun- 
try along ite banks being {ull of clephants, whose abode it was. 


There the unfortunate 5×2۸, according to the author of the Arabian 
Nights, was once more in the most imminent danger amongst this ماگ‎ 
phantine tuibe, on his retuin from Seren-dip, or rather Serandah, or Mada- 
gascar, called also Rewk, and in the Purdwas, Hariva. 
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In my essay on Egypt, I mentioned the unfortunate affray between 
the son of Cussrn, and some of these elephants, in consequence of which 
he became a Caunapas, or like a dead corpse. J cannot ascertain whether 
the whole legend be genuine or uot: certain it is, that in Lexicons the 
Carenapds are mentioned as belonging to the train aud retinue of Narrntt, 
or Parti, and of course they lived either in Ethiopia or in .“یھ‎ 


The ceipa of Sancha is supposed, hy the Paurdiics, to join the istand 
of Seanatra, or of the Moon, This mistaken notion has been adopted hy 
Prozemy, and after him by Oriental writers. In the beginning of the 
Brakminde-purina, Laned, or the peninsula of Afalaya, and Senatra join 
the island of Sacha, or Zengh.  Samést hitam, adhering tu, is 2 participial 
form, answering to con-sfitim in Latin, and sun-itama in Grek. This 
is understood of the istand of Mandara, or Sumatra , tor it is positively 
declared, that Mahé Lined, or Mélacd, and Sumatra, are separated by a 
strait called Jaucdaduvira, or the gates of Jamd. ,دہ‎ however, 
supporerl it was the peninsula ot Méddacé that was thus joined to Africa; 
an, for this purpose, makes the shores take a most circuitous tum. Ex 
Epuisst asserts equally, that the isle of Afalai joins, toward the West, 
to the country of Zengh, ‘The inland, or Afediterrancan sea, is called 
Yésnodadl’¢, or the sea of Yama: and hy Prot uy Hippados, perhaps from 
the Sanserit Updbd'hi, which would imply a subordinate or inferior sea, 
This expression would he peitectly grammatical, but I do uot recollect 
that it is ever used, Hippades may also be derived simply froin ۸/۵7 
pronounced Apd'hi, or the sca. The tract of islands called Raneh by 
Arabian writers, and including Madagascar and the surrounding islands, 
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is obviously the dvips of Harwia, mentioned ×× the Bhdgavate, along with 
Sencha, in the South-West quarter of the old continent. This island 
being alo called in Arabic, the isle of the Moon, has occasioned some 
confusion, Doctor Vince has thrown mach light on this subject, 
in his Iearned and elaborate tueatise on the Puriplus of the Erythrean 
sea; by which it appears, that the notions of the Arabs, relating to these 
seas, are mote conformable to the Purdaas than Pros my's desctiption. 
The three سیا‎ to the Eastward, are Famala, or Malaya, now the 
peninsula of ۸/4 and the adjacent islands; as for the مال‎ of Yana, 
its situation isiather obscure; the third iy .taga-defpa, in the North- 
East, by which they understand Chia. There is very little about it 
in the رم‎ and, with regard to the diripus of Vara and Malaya, 
they will be the subject of a particular paragraph. 


VI. Theic is another division of the old continent, extracted chiefly 
from the Bhdgdvata, the Rewmbeda, and Brahnd-Puranas, which repre: 
sent the would under the emblem af a Nymphaea, or Lolos, floating on the 
ھتہ‎ ‘There the whole plant signifies both the Eth and the two prin- 
ciples of its fecundation. ‘The stalk originates fiom the navel of Vistvu, 
sleeping at the bottom of the occa; and the flower is described as 
the cradle of Baanaa, or mankind. The germ is hoth 1/61 and the 
Linga: the petals and filaments are the mountains which enciele Alergy, 
and are also the type of the Pow; the four leaves of the cafyr are the 
foun vast th مم‎ or counties, toward the four cardinal points, Eight ex- 
ternal leaves, placed two by two, in the intervals, are eight subordinate 
dwipas or countries. 
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The four great countries, or Afuha-deipas, are Uttara-curu to the North, 
Bhadras'va to the East, Jambu to the South, and Cetumala to the West. 
In the intermediate spaces, in the North-West, are Stearna-prast'ha, or 
Tretand, avd Chan'dre-sucla-dvartiana, or Britain, In the North-East 
are Ramanaca and Mandara ; these are unknown, aud have heen placed 
there probably for the sake of symmetry. Tn the South-Rast, Lancd, 
the peninsula of AZilaca, Sinhala, or Ceylon: in the South-West there is 
Ravina, the ا ما(‎ of strabian authors, now Madagascar; and Pencha- 
janya, or Sancha ; 28 may be scen in the accompanying delincation of the 
worldly Lotos, 


The usual division of the kuown world is into nine chawrdas, or por. 
tions, exactly of the saute size, as to superficial contents, but of very dif. 
erent figures and dimensions, In the centre of the old continent, on the 
highest and most elevated spot, is the division called) Lavrattd, or the circle 
of Ha: to the Rast is Bhudrdxva, and to the West Cetumita, or simply 
وی‎ Toward the South are thiee ranges of wountains, and as many 
tothe North; between them are four divisions, two between the three 
ranges in the South, and ay many between those in the North, The 
names of the ranges, to the South of Mévratta, are Iimichala, Hi- 
médré, or the snowy mountain; to the North of this range is the second, 
called Hema-cit'a, from × golden peaks; the county, or division, be- 
tween them, is called C upu-rusha, or Comuru-‘handa, The third range 
is called Nishad’ha; and the country between this and Hema-cut‘a, is 
valled Harivarsham, or Hari-chanda, 


To the North of évratta are the Nila, or blue mountains: to the 
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North of this range is another, called ‘Sweta, or the white mountains: 
the cuuntry between these two is called Ramyaca: the third and last 
rane is called ‘Sringa-vdn: and the country between the two last, is Hi- 
ren yanuty, or Hiratmaya, These six ranges extend from sea to sea, and 
arv of difluent length, according tv the latitudes they are in. The length 
of the two innermost ranges, and of course of the longest, is equal to 
the breadth of مزا ٛسوماسول‎ or 100,000 Fojanax; the length of the two 
middle sanges, “Sucta and Hena-cit'a, is 90,000 Fojanas: the two outer- 
most, Avingadn and Hoxichala, me 40,000 Vojanas in length, ‘These 
mountains ae 2000 Pyanas Iroad, aml ay many high, or about 10,000 
miles : we arc informed, in the (élied-pardna, that it was so formerly ; but 
that since, the mountains have graduully subsided, and that the highest 
is uot above one Fajana in height, or fess than five miles, 


According to the 7'railocya-darpan'a, these ranges do not extend 
from sca to sea, and occupy little more than the fonrth part of the breadth 
of the ofl continent, which is, in that treatise, said to be اسر‎ to 60,000 
Fojanas. The length of the two outermost ranges is declared to be 4208 
Vojanas; the two middie ones 8416, and the two innermost 16,832, 
This is the more reasonable, as these three ranges, very plain and obvious 
in the North of India, are soon confused together, and disappear at some 





distance from it; and as 150,000 Fojanas, in the Prai-loya-darpava, are 
considered as equal to 180 degrees of longitude, the fist range will extend 
East and West, about two und twenty degrees of longitude, which is the 
utmost breadth of fudia. The difference between the two other ranges, 
und the first, is disproportionate and inadmissible; and the proportion 


given in the Purdnas of their respective lengths, is more natural, being 
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in the ratios of ten, nine, and eight. In this manner the three ranges are, 
in a great measure, confined to the original Jambu, or India, 


The country, to the South of the Southernmost range, is called Bhérata, 
and originally was confined to Jndia; but it is also enlarged, along with 
Jamia, and isnow made to extend from the shores of the Atlantic to those 
of the Eastern ocean. 


In the same manner, the country beyond the Northernmost range, as 
far as the Frozen ocean, is called Cury, or Airdveta, being the native 
country of the famous elephant of Inora, called diravata, and of his nu- 
merous tribe and descendants, whose crwvie, or spoils, are to be found 
in vast quantities in the Northern parts of the old continent, These 
nine divisions arc said to be perfectly equal in superficial contents, though 
of different shapes: and the only difficulty in dklineating a general map 
of the world, is to divide the whole surface into nine equal parts, one of 
which, in the centre, is to be a perfect square, and out of the cight 
othera, every two divisions are to have exactly the same figure and di- 
mensions. The accompanying map of ,ولس‎ which is very common, 
is supposed to be drawn on these principles; but whether it be very ex- 
act in that respect, 1 shall not determine, as Tam by no incans willing 
to go through the necessary calculations, which, after all, would prove 
of no use. In consequence of this arrangement, the dist range, or the 
snowy mountains, lies under the parallel of fifty-two degrees of latitude; 
the second under that of 65° 44’; and Nishadha in 78۳. Aféru is here sup- 
posed to be the North pole. The three other ranges beyond Aférw are 
exactly in the same latitudes, reckoning from the opposite side of the 
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equator, which circumscrihes the Northern hemisphere. But سار‎ is 
not the North pole; it is truc that it is the Nava, Nobek, or under the 
nincticth degree, not from the equator, but from the horizon; or, in other 
wails, it is the zenith and centie of the known world, or old continent, 
not ineluding the sea; and this centre, according to the Pawrdvies, in the 
time of Cosmas Invorzeustzs, in the middle of the sixth century, was 
said to be exactly between Chu and Greece, We read constantly in 
the Purdias of countries, mountains, and rivets, some to the North, 
others to the Kast, or to the West of Aféru; the country of North 
Cura, beyond Aféra, iv repeatedly declared to be to the South of the 
Noithein ocean. All these capressions shew very plainly, that by Méru, 
the Paurdnice did not originally understand the North pole, which they 
call Sidd‘hapur, which place, the astronomers say, cannot be under the 
North pole, because it is in the track of the sim; for when the sun is there, 
it is midnight at Laucé and in Judia; it must be then under the equator. 
This is very true; but we are to argue, in the present case, according to 
the received notions of the Paurdvics, who formerly considered the Earth 
aga flat surface, with an immense conveaity in the centre, behind which 
the sun disappeared gradually, descending 0 as to graze the surface of 
the sea at Sidd’hapura. In the Brakménda Puraita section of the Bhu- 
vana-Cora, it is declared, that one-half’ of the surface (védi) of the earth 
1» on the South of Jféru, and the other half'on the North. All this is very 
plain, if we understand it of the old continent; one half of which is South 
of the elevated plains of little Bothdra, and the other half to the North of 
it, ‘Theu, twelve or fifteen lines lower, the author of the same ۶۳۵۷(۸ 
adds, und these two countries, South and North of Mérw, are in the shape 
of a bow; this is to be understood of their outermost limits or shores. 
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Another irrefragable proof, that hy A/érw we are to understand the ele- 
vated plains of little Bolidra, are the four great rivers issuing from it, 
and flowing toward the four cardinal points of the wold; three of which 
are well known to the indus, These rivers are the Ganges; the Sid, 
flowing toward the East, and now called the Hera-Moren; the Bhadré 
to the North, and probably the Jenisea in Siberia; the fourth iy the stpara- 
Gan'dicd, or Western Gan died, called more generally Chacshu, (۶ flows 
toward the West, and its present name, among the natives, toward its 
source, is Cocsha, and from the former ia derived its Greek appellation 


of Orus, 


Thus the distance of Mférw from the equator is reduced from ninety 
degrecs to forty-five; the distance from the equator at Lancd, to کاونگ‎ 
pura, or the North pole, is reduced from one hundied and eighty to 
ninety degrees; and every distance from North to Swuth, in the Hindu 
Taps, must be reduced in the same proportion. 


‘Thus the snowy mountains, to the North of Jndia, and placed in the 
map in the latitude of fifty-two degrees, are brought down lower into 
twenty-six degrees, the half of fifty-two: and they really begin that Jati- 
tude near Assam; but they are made, mast erroneously, to run in a direc 
tion Fast and West. Strano descants a great deal npon the direction of 
the mountains to the North of Jadia*, from Hipparchus and Hratosthenes ; 
and concludes by saying, that the obliquity of the direction of these 
ranges was to be retained in the maps, exactly as it was in the old ones, 
‘The whole reductions are thus exhibited in the following table:— 








* Srmazo, fib. 1, page ۱۱8 and 122. 
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The North Pole, 90° 
66 parallel of 66° or Polar citcte, 
پوت کت‎ 64° first range, North of Méru, 
جو ی1189‎ 57 1 second ditto, ditto, 
1 کوئئے‎ 32 third ditto, ditto, 
رھ ای وھ‎ 45 Meru, 
| مب ری‎ 58 third range, South of و7‎ 


32° 34° second range ditto, 

26 snowy mountains, 

Instead of the numbers beyond Méra, their complement to ninety in to 
be used. 





But as Méru, or ‘the ceutrical point between the sources of the four 
great rivers, is not in the latitude of forty-five degrees, a further core 
rection must take place. No precision can be expected here; but this 
centrical point cannot be carried further North than thirty-nine or forty 
degrees; and the three Northern ranges will fall in the following la- 
titudes, 


Menu in 40°, the Nila range in 47°, Sweta in 52°, and Sringéoan 
in 59°, 


The summit of Mére is represented 2s د‎ circular plain, of a vast extent, 
surrounded by an edge of hills, The whole is called Z/éoratéa, or the 
circle of گلا‎ and considered as a celestial Earth, or Swargabhéimt; 
and it is thus called to this day, by the people of Tibet, the Chinese, and 
the Zartara ; and, like the Hindus, they have it in the greatest veneration, 
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worshipping its encircling mountains whenever they descry them. Ac- 
cording to De Guienrs, the Chinese call them Tien-c'hen, and the Tar- 
tars Kiloman, or the celestial mountains. In Tibet they call them Tan- 
gra, or Tanglin, according to ۶. Casstano and Puna‘y-cin; the latter 
accompanied the late Lanta to Ching, and gave me an accurate journal 
of his march from Tissoo-Lumbo to Siting, or Sining. Tingri, in the lane 
guage of the Tartars and Moguls, signifies the heavens; and even ۱۸۷۰۸ is 
called Tibet-Tingri, or the heavenly country of Tibet. The name of Tien- 
chan is given by the Chinese to the mountains to the North of Hina: 
to the Southern part of the circle they give the name of Siouechan, of 
snowy mountains. This range, says Dx Gurowra, runs along the Northern 
limits of India, toward China, encompassing a large space, enclosed, as it 
were, within a circle of mountains*, The Southern extremity of thie 
circle is close, according to the present Hinds maps, to the last, or 
Northern range, called Nishad’ha; and this is actually the cose with the 
mountains of Tangrah, near Lassa, which is in the interval between the 
second and third range. According to ¥. ('4ss1axo, the moantains of 
Tangrah are seen from the summit of Cambdié, several days journey to the 
Weatward of Lassa. The famous Punra‘x-crn left them on the left, in 
his way from Tissoo-Lumbo to China, at the distance of about twelve 
coss, and did not fail to woship them. At the distance of seventy- 
seven coss from the last place, he reckoned Lassa to be about twenty 
cuss to the right; twenty-three coss beyond that, he was near the moun- 
«tains of Ninjink Tangré, a portion of that immeuse circular ridge. In 
his progress toward the famuus temple of زا‎ or Usuk, called سوک‎ 


* Histoire dee بس‎ Vol. Il, ط×‎ tbe beginning. 
Sae 
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in the maps, he saw them several times. Close to Ninjink-Tungra he 
entered the mountains of Zurkinh, called Larkin in the maps. 


VIL. This sacred mountain, or heaven-like country, made part, it seems, 
of the sacred cosmography of the ancients, The Jews had some notions 
of it, and called it the mountain of Gon: they afterwards, with great 
propricty, gave that name to mount Moriah. The Greeks had their mount 
Olympus, inaccessible but to the Gods; and J’dé-oratia, or Iié-cratia, 
signifies the circle of Ina, the Farth, which is called also 7/۸۸ Olympus 
is detived from the Seuscrit Liépu, or Hapus, the holy city of Ina, or Ina: 
thus it appears, that Olympus and Jda were originally the same. In remem- 
brance of this holy circular space, the Greeks and Romans, when wishing to 
build a town, marked outa circle, which the first called Olympus, and the 
others Mundus, from the Senscrit Man‘da, a circle; they said also urds 
orbis, which is a translation of mavda, in the language of the Gods, into 
that of mortals, According to Du Pinon, the Parsis are acquainted with 
such a mountain in the centre of the world; and so are the Adwsudmans to 
this day. It was not unknown to our ancestors, the Seythians; for they 
are intraluced by Justin, saying, that their native country was situated 
on an elevated spot, higher than the rest of the world, and from which 
rivers flowed in all directions, The Jews und Grevks soon forgot the 
original A/éru, and pave that name to some favourite mountain in their 
own country; the first to mount Sion, or Aforiak, The Greeks had their 
Olympus, and mount Jd@, near which was the city of Liam, dileyam in 
Sanscrit, from Tia, whose inhabitants were Meropes, from Acrupa ; being 
of divine origin, or descended from the rulers of Méru. 
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This mountain was even known in Europe to a late period ; for it is 
mentioned in the Nubian geographer, under the name of Aforegar, from 
Merwegiri, or Merwgir, the mountain of Meru. It is described by him 
as of an immense height, circular, and enclosing several countries within. 


This sacted mountain is called, by divines in Tibet, Righicl: hence Sos- 
THENES, 2s cited by Puutancu®, instead of saying that Dionverus, or 
Baccnrvs, was born on mount Mérw, or Aferos, says, that he was born on 
mount Argilie, which he places, it is true, either in Egypt or Ethiopia. 


In the same author we find another ridiculous story about this mountain, 
under the name of the bed of Bote ب۸‎ which he says was one of the highest 
‘peaks of mount Caeasus, and from which Juriter builed SaTuan down 
into Tartarus. Mount Méru is called, in the Dercan, the mountain, peak, 
Cita of Boreca, or the pole Boureka, by Mr. Batsi.v, and other French 
authors, In the Zamuti language, and others in that country, the North 
is called Médaca, Vidaburram, or ¥'ddapurram, xencrally pronounced Véraca, 
&e, the North wind }/éran‘ada, from the root Wada. In Sanserit, Udac is 
the North, or Uttara. Vada signifies originally high, great, &c. and the 
North is called, in Senecrit, Uttara, from its being supposed to be the 
highest point on the surface of the earth. The Greeks thus translated Cara, 
the peak of Burraca, Baduga, Badaca, by the bed of Boreas; because 
Koité, in Greek, signifies a bed. This mode of translation scems to have 
been much in use among them ; for they translated Deo-bén, the forest of 
the Gods, by Theon-painai, Decrumpene. The Aishdmi, a powerful tribe 
in the hills near the Ganges, by Astomi, or people without mouths. 
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The Bittigi mountains of Provemy, in the Deccan, are in the country 
of the Badegas, according to European travellers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and their language is called Badega. ‘The inhabitants of that coun- 
try ae called, in the Tani dialect, Vaduein; and by others Vaduea and 
Vadugas, but generally pronounced Vérugés and Warugas; though in 
writing they retain the letter D, which has a peculiar sound between D 
and R, asin Sanscrit, Nonwus, in his Dionysiacs*, takes particular n0- 
tice of mount Aféru, and of its circular surface on its summit. ‘ Bac- 
“ cuus,” says he, “or Cristina, divided his forces into four armies; one 
“he sent to the foot of the Northern mountain, with @ circular summit, 
“and surrounded with deep vallies shaded with trees; and from this 
“peak, in Caucasus, issue many riverg,-deriving their waters from Ju- 
“prren.” This was Jupiter Puuvtasis, the Lypra of the Hindus, who 
holds his court on the summit of Aféru, which is called the Swerga, or hea- 
ven ofInoaa. To this mountain Eunemenve gives the name of Olympus, 
and very properly. It is emphatically called, as we have scen, the circle 
of Ji, or Idé, or Havratta; it might be called also Jlapu, or Tidus, the 
city of the Earth, or مغ‎ م٥‎ from Ja or Tas, which sounds exactly like 
los in Greek, 1 was the son of Vatvaswata-Manu, or Noan, and 
who, in his old age, resigned the empire of the Earth to him; and thus 
he became ما‎ or Jijd-pati, the Lord sovereign of the earth, and [9 
the eldest, in Hone, lived near mount Olympus and Jda, in the city of 
Kium, inbabited by Mznopzs. 


Iza‘, 1d4, and Ird, in Sanserit, signify the earth; and these three names 
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are to be found in the Greek language: Ilya, or Zios, signifies mud; Era is 
the earth; and Ina’ is the name of the goddess Earth, Jdea mater, both in 
Greek and the ancient Gothic. Arnexacoras, as cited by 110“ ,3۹د‎ 
informs us, that, according to Oxeurus, water was first, and from it was 
created flys, or Earth, ix an unformed state; Ina, or Lia's, was the sou of 
Manu, or Noan, called ulso Mirna Varon’a in the Purdaias, or the 
friendly Vauuna, or Nertunz. According to Hxsycnivs, Izaon, a 
hero, was the son of Posginon, the God of the sea, Jyd, in Sanscril, 
is the Earth; and in Greek, Aia, Gé, or Gaid, which last signifies earth, 
and also dust, Thus, in Sanscrit, 4 is the earth, and Aidcyam is dust and 
earth also, Aileyam-pus ix synonymous with Zé-pus, and is the famous 
city of Inpaa, and of the Gods; a heavenly city, which is really a دا‎ 
reatrial heaven. The followers of ALEXANDER mistook a small moune 
tain, between Cabul and the dws, for the origiual Aferu. ‘This is called 
Méra-v’ringa, ot the peak of Meru, in the Perdi‘as, and is considered as 
a splinter of that holy mountain, There are many other hills thus called 
in India, besides artificial ones ; and the Gods are supposed to come and 
sport there occasionally. The Greeks had likewise several holy aonn- 
tains, called Olympus and Jda. Evnrmenvs calls it 7riphyliun Olympus, 
because Jupitzn Triruyivs, or Sfva, with his تہ‎ (triswl), resides 
there, and fixed it on its summit. The 77۷ ال۸‎ is called 7'ri-phala, in the 
North-West parts of India, fiom the Sanscrit Tri-phalu, which is rendered 
in Lexicons by 7ri-cantaca, or having three points. The word phala was 
used in the West in that sense, and the obelisks in the circus were called 
Phole. But 28 Triphilios, in Greek, signifies three tribes or families, 
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Evnewrnvs thought proper to translate it thus; besides, he found three 
nations and cities in the legencls of Zndia, which he might conceive coun- 
tenanced his translation. The abode of Urduus was called Carts, or Coits, 
by the Latiaus; and he is the same with Siva, called the God of Caidds, 
because he resides on Cailésa, one of the three peaks on the summit of 
Meru, 


Mount Meru is said to be of four different colours, toward the four 
cardinal points; but the Paurdn‘ics are by no mcans unanimous about them; 
and the seas, through the reflection of the solar beama from each side, 
are of the same colours, The East, like the Brahmens, is of a white co- 
Jour; the South, like the Maisyas, is yellow; Apara, the West, like the 
Sidras, is of a brown or dark colour; and the North is red, like the 
Cshatriyas. But in the Haimavatchan‘da, Méru is said to be supported, 
or propped, by four euormous buttresses; that toward the East, is of 
pure gold; toward the South, of iron; to the West, of silver; and the 
buttress to the North, of copper. Thus toward the East it is yellow, 
to the South red, white to the West, and of a dark brown to the 
North. There are several other opinions, which I shal! poss over 
with observing, that the Jndian occan is called Aruwoda, or Arunodédhi, 
or the Red sea, being reddened by the reflection of the solar beams 
from that side of Méru which is of that colour; and Psiwy nearly 
says the same thing*. I shall pass over the extravagant accounts of 
this famous mountain, represented by some as a cone, by others as an 
inverted one. In Ceylon, they say it is in the shape of an immense 
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round column: in Tide? this column is said to be square; some of the 
followers of 7×۸ compare it to a drum, that is to say, they give it the 
shepe of a barrel. This idea, however extravagant and absurd, prevailed 
once in the West, as we have seen before, 


VILL. The rivers flowing from Mérs are four in number: there are four 
also in actipture; and we read, in the Edda, of four primeval rivers of 
milk flowing from the teats of the cow Audkumbla, Tu all these accounts, 
these rivers are only branches of an original one, called Swargangé, or 
Moniécini, in the Purdsas: in the Edda all rivers derive their origin from 
that called Ziver gelmer ; but in scripture it has no name. 


It rises from under the feet of Visnxu, at the polar star, and, passing 
through the circle of the moon, it falls upon the summit of Méru, where 
it divides into four streams, flowing toward the four cardinal points, Ac- 
cording to Genesis, this river went forth, watering the garden of Eden, 
and of course winding through it; from thence it was parted, and be- 
came into four heads. The Paurdw'ics use the same expression, but in a 
literal sense; and suppose that these four branches pass actually through 
four rocks, carved into the shape of four heads of various animals, The 
Ganges, running towards the South, pasecs through 2 cow's head; hence 
Indie is called the country of the Cow, its inhabitants are descended, 
acconding to some, from a cow, whence they are styled Gav-vansas, they 
were originally Go-ptlas, of simply Padiis, or shepherds. To the West isa 
‘horse’s head, from which flows the chacshu or azwe: and the inhabitants of 
the countries bordering on it, are of course Afoas, or Turangamas, horses 
or rather horsemen. According to Scripture the house of Tocaguan, 
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or Taorcama, as he is called by Cronenvs and Synckivs, traded in the 
faire of Tyre, with homes, Toward the East is the head of an elephant, 
from which flows the river Sitd: and to the North is a lion's head, from 
which flows the Bhadrasamé ; hence this country, the same with Siberia, 
is called the kingdom of the lions: and there was actually 2 powerful Tar 
tayian tribe called the tribe of the lion, 


The Baudd'hists have no rivers on Méru; but place the origin of them 
in the South-West quarter. The reason of this is, that they place the 
seven مرامھ‎ or ranges of mountains, with their seas between Méru, 
and India, or Jambu-choipa, These sever seas, or rather the river of 
milk, winding seven times round Méru, is the original river, which 
re-appears in the South-West, and there parting, becomes into four heads 
of animals, the same as in the Purdsvfas. But the rivers are very different, 
being the Ganges, the Sind'hu or Indus, the Pakkiu or Brakiné-putra, which 
springs from the head of an elephant; and for this reason upper Zidet is 
called the kingdom of the elephant, though there are no elephants there 
at present, The other river, toward the North, issues from a lion's head, 
and is called Sité: it is the Oxus. These four rivers spring from the 
roots of the tree Jambu, of a most extravagant size. The Boudd’hists 
seem to know but of one tree of knowledge, and granting all our wishes, 
The Paurdnics have many, which they call Calpaoriceha. There is but 
one in the Mosaical account, and the Musulmans acknowledye but one, 
which they call 7uda: and our ancestors boasted of the famous Ash- 
tree Ygdrdsil. ‘This river of milk, winding round Mérw, is not peculiar to 
the followers of Bupn’sa; I remember seeing in one of the Pundnas, 
that the heavenly Ganges winds seven times round AMérw; that in between 
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that mountain, and the deips of Jamby. The Styx, ancording to my! 
logists in the West, went nine times -round the world; for nine was 
favourite number among them: apd the ancient Goths reckoned nina 
worlds, or dwlpas, The clevated plains of 76۸ھ‎ are pethaps the highest 
spot, or at leat the highest flat in the old continent, Its height toward 
India, wod Ching, is prodigious; it is not مر‎ considerable toward the 
North, and is still less toward the Northwest, where the ascent be- 
tween, the Lithivos-pyrgos or stone-tower, and the station of the mer 
chants trading to China, is by no means very difficult. The Lithinos- 
‘Pyrgos atill exists under the name of Chalsatoon, or the forty columns; 
and ia famous all over these countries. The station of the merchants is 
still their place of rendezvous to this day, and is called ThctrSoleiman, or 
the throne of Soxoxon, The Lithinorpyrgos is at the extremity of × 
small branch jutting out of a range of mountains to the left of the road, 
or to the North, and projects toward the South, and ends ebruptly in the 
middle of a plain, Its extremity, consisting of solid sock, has been 
cut into a reguler shape, with two sows, each of twenty columns. The 
front part is in » very ruinous condition, and the upper row of columue 
remajns suspended from the top: the columns below answering to them, 
with their gutablature, having been destroyed. It is = most wonderful 
work, and ascribed by the natives to supernatural agents as usual. 


At the distance of a day’s march toward the East, is فدہ‎ or Oshn, 
called also Ooh, or 0۸۸۰ there begins a chain of mountains, from 
which springs a rivulet called Aschon by Srpauzexnrna: the range iteelf 
is called Aidsin by Major Rewwext, in his map of the twenty Satrapics 
of Dansus Hystasres. There ends the country of Bokhéra, and begins 
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the empire of China. It in a famous pass, and ia naturally the rendervous 
of the merchants trading from the West to China, It is defended by × 
fort, now in ruins, -and on a small peak near it is a very ancient build- 
ing, like a tower, of a wonderful structure, called the throne of Souo- 
Mon, near it is a mosque of curious marble. Then, for ten days, there is 
nothing remarkable; the ground gently rising and falling ; and you ar- 
tive in the vicinity of minea of lead, which is exported all over the 
country, Two days further you enter the plains of Cashgha, which is 
one day’s journey Further, 


This account is taken from the journal of a Russian, called 06228877607, 
who travelled that way from Bokhéra to Cashmir, in the year 1780, and 
‘was kindly given to me by P. Wewpuz, at Lacknow. He had been made 
prisoner on tlfe frontiers of Siberia, by the Calmacks, and sold as a slave 
to the Usheck Tartare. His master, who was a merchant, went to trade 
to Céshghér, Yarchand, and Caskmir ; and, being pleased with his be- 
haviour, gave him his liberty. In company with some Armenians he came 
to Lucknow, where he was relieved by Sir Erez Coorz, whose generosity 
cnabled him to revisit his native country. P, Wxwpxe represented him 
to meas a plain honest man, and with his master he had learned Persian 
enough to make himself understood. His route from Cogend to Yére‘hand 
is a8 follows : 

From Cogend to Cucan . . . . two days, 


Miérhelin, بات‎ «+» one day, 
Ghertbé and Chalsatoon . . . two days, 
Hoshin دنا ات سوج‎ one day, hes 
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"To Girrel, and entrance into’ 
the plains. ......., + two days, ‘ 
Céshghér, with a mud fort . . one day. 


In the mountains to the right of. the road from Cashghér, to Parc'hand, 
he was told that the Jndus had ils source, According to the account of 
some natives of Samarcand, the first part of the route stands thus: 


Cajend, 





Their account was from report; for they never had travelled that way. 
Cénbidam seems to be the Candebon in Sraantenznc’s map; Cocan or 
Cucan, the مہہ‎ of the Nubian geographe: : and Nemukhén is the از‎ 
magon of Srasutenpenc’s, The Lithinos-pyrgos seems to be the Cliff or 
Ascaba of the Nubian geographer, which must have bed something very 
remarkable to be thus noticed. One day's march toward the East is 
the fort and pass of مہ‎ Atas, or Ztshan. The fort on a high hill was 
built to pnt a stop to the incursions of the Turks, from Bagharghar or 
Tencabes, whose capital city was thirty-seven days march to the Eest- 
ward, From ہا‎ to Tobbot, there were ten days march, according to 
the same geographer, who meant Céshghér by it, pethaps, because the 
caravans to, and from ہ7۸‎ met there; and Mr. Danvitz is of the same 
opinion. In Uvesee’s tables, and in the Ayin-Achert in the printed دہ‎ 
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pies, we read Rus instead of Oush: the distance between Cogend and Oush 
is about one hundred and thirty miles, which agrees tolerably well with 
the above account. 


Between the ranges to the North and South of Méru, the Paurdyics 
place two other ranges of mountains; ‘one on each side of Méru, and 
in a North and South direction. The Western range, called Gand'hawd- 
dana, does really exist, and answers to the Comedi mountains of Proteuy, 
called also Cumuda in the Purdn'as, But the Eastern range, called Afdlya- 
voén, and answering to the former, exists but in the imagination of the 
ہو73‎ symmetry certainly required it, and this was enough for 
them. 


TX. In the Véyu Purdw‘a, we are told, that the water or Ogha of the 
ocean, coming down from heaven likea stream of Amrita upon AMéru, 
encircles it, through seven channels, for the space of 84,000 Vajenas, and 
then divides into four streams, which, falling from the immense height of 
Meru, reat themselves in four iakes, from which they spring over the 
mountains through the air, just brushing the summits. This wild ac- 
count was not unknown in the West; for this passage is translated, 
almost verbally, by Puiny and Q. Cunrivs, in speaking of the Ganges. 
Cum magno fragore ipsius statin fontis Ganges erumpit, et magnorum 
montium juga recto alveo stringit, ef ناد‎ primum mollis planities contingat, 
in guodam lacu hospitatur, The words in Italics ere from Pury", the 
others from Cuntivsf. 
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‘These four lakes are called Arwwodd in the East; Jfénaea in the South; 
in the West Sitodd: the fourth, in the North is called Mfahé-Bhadrd. 


From Ména-Serooera, or, according to the vulgar pronunciation, Afén- 
saraur, the take of Ména or Ménase, issues the Ganges. According to 
Pouna'x-crr, who accompanied the late Lama to China, and had scen 
that Jake in bis way from Lessa to Lédac, it is called in Tibet, Chu- 
Mépanh, ot the lake of Mépank, To the Lama's map it is called Mapana; 
but Por'an-cir, a well informed man, sseuted me that its tre name 
was Mépanh. It was probably written at first Mapam by Portuguese Jo 
avite, in whose language the letter M, at the end of a word, has a nasal 
tound, as it had in Letin, and is to be sounded like the letter N at the end 
ofa word in French, 


This lake is constantly called Méxserawr by pilgrims; but there ap- 
pears, according to the Paurdwics, to be another, a great way to the 
North; this they call Bindw-Sarovara, or the lake formed by the Bindu, 
or drops of water falling ftom the hair of Mana-pzva, when he re 
ceived the holy stream, from on high, on his head. There is certainly 
some confusion in the ۳۵ط‎ about Ména-Sarovara ; and we must then 
acknowledge two lakes of that name: one on the summit of Mérw, and 
the other to the South of it: for the sacred books cannot be reconciled 
otherwise. In that case Bindw-earovara, mentioned but seldom, is the same 
with the Southern Mana-tarovars, ‘The great Méno-sarovara, which 
proceeded from the heart of Bragua, is on Méru, and the four great 
rivers issue from it: bat from this Menseraur, South of Méry, the Ganges 
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is the only river issuing. It is of course the same with Bindw-eareur, or 
the lake Médpank of those of Tibet. 


jAccording to Puna'y-cte, this lake is situated on an elevated plain 
covered with long grass, to the North of which is a conical hill called 
Khyem-keng, and dedicated to Mana’-peva; and which is inserted in 
the map of the Laas, but without name, and with two roads ending 
there. It is one of the Southern peaks of mount Cantaisch, which rises 
above the rest to an amazing height. A small stream, rising behind the 
subordinate peak of Khyem-lung, is considered by pilgrims as the source of 
the Ganges, There ended the survey of the Loma mathematicians ; and 
the countries to the South, and South-West, were added afterw..ds, from 
the report of natives. During the rains the lake is said to overflow, and 
several streams rush down from the hills: but they soon dry up, even 
the sacred stream iteelf not excepted. 


According to Punay-cre, and other pilgrims from Jndia, this exten- 
sive plain is surrounded on all sides by peaks, or conical hills, but very 
irregular: toward the North they rise gradually, and alittle beyond the 
sugamloaf hil of Khyem-dung begins the base of Cantaisck. Toward the 
Fast the range of peaks is very low, forming رلدہ‎ ۱ serrated crest. To 
the South this erest is much higher than toward the other cardinal points: 
but, to the North, the mountains beyond the crest are very high. The 
Southern crest ia very near the banks of the leke. The dake itegif forms 
an irregular oval, approaching to a circle, but the two inlets or smaller 
iskes to the North aze said not to exiet, for Puna’x-asn's route wes to 
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the North of the lake, and close to its shore, and he did not ste them, 
Pilgrims are five days in going round the lake, and the place of wor- 
ship, or Gombak, is to the South. It consists of a few huts, with irregular 
steps down the banks of the lake. The Ganges issues from it, and duiing 
the dry season its stream is hardly five or six inches deep. It does not 
go through the lake called Lanken in the maps; it flows to the South- 
East of it, at the distance of two or three coss. This lake is called in 
مغ‎ the pool of Ra'vawa: and because he is the Lord of Laned; his 
pool is called the lake of Zancé, or Lanken, in the maps. 


The lake of Man-saraur is mentioncd by Pxityy, as 1 observed before, 
and it is probably the same that is mentioned by Cresras, who says it 
was cight hundred stadia in circumference. M. Poto describes it as to 
the Went of Tibet, but does not mention its name. 1t is noticed by P. 
Mowsrxrat, who accompanied the Emperor Acsas in his expedition to 
Cabul, in the year 1581. He calls it AMdénearuor, and, from the report of 
pilgrims, places it in thirty-two degrees of latitude North; and about 
three bundred and fifty miles to the North-East of Serkind. The first Fv- 
ropean who saw it, was P. Awpaana, in the year 1624: and in the years 
1715, and 1716, it was visited by the missionaries P. Destpgatus, and 
Emayuzy 7. 


The Burmaks call this lake Anawdét, and place four heads of animals 
to the four cardinal points, from which spring the four great rivers; and 
thus, in the opinion of the divines of Tibet and Ava, this lake is the real 
Méin-seraur. From this description one might be induced ؛‎ suppose this 
Yake to he the crater of a Volcano, but much larger’ than any now existing. 
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says that @ liquid matter like oil was swimming on its surface,‏ یسا 
and way catefully collected by the inhabitants, and M. Poxo adds, that‏ 
pearls were found there. ‘he pilgrims I have consulted knew nothing either‏ 
of this precious oil or of the pearls, They shewed me, however, sinall peb-‏ 
ies, some like pease, others as big as a pigeon’s egg, which they told me‏ 
were found on the shores of that lake, and that pilgrims used to takea few‏ 
of them as relics, to give to their friends: and I was presented accordingly‏ 
with some. They are in general as transparent as the purcst chrystal, and‏ 
I should suspect them to be pieces of chrystal, broken and rounded by mu-‏ 
tual attrition, occasioned by the motion of waters.‏ 


To the West of this lake springs the Sita-Cant'hé, probably the Sitocatis 
of Anna, It is called also the Mlech'h-Gangé, or impure Ganges: and 
is supposed, by some, to be the same with the ‘Satlgj or Sitldd in the Pan- 
jéb: this erroneous idea seems to originate from ite being called by pilgrims 
Sithddé: but its truc name is Sifodé, nearly synonymous with Sita-céni’hd. 
The famous Java-sinua, Rajeh of Jaypoor, sent people as far as the Cow's- 
mouth, and they found that the ۸۸ک‎ after owing for a considerable 
space toward the West suddenly turned to the South, came within two 
miles of the Cow’s-mouth, and fell into the Ganges about sixteen coss lower, 


To the East, or para, is the Arus'oda lake, literally the water or lake of 
Arua or Dawn: and it is called to this day Orin-nor, or the lake of Orin, 
and from it flows the yellow tiver, the Sité of the Purdwas, called also 
Pars-Gandica, or Eastern Gan'dica, 


Apapen’a, or to the West, is the Sifodé lake from which issues the 
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Apara-Gandich or Western Gandicd, called also Chacehu in the Purdvtas, 
س0‎ by the Greeks, and Cocsha by the natives. This lake at the source 
of the Ozrus, is noticed in some maps: by the natives it is called Cul or 
the lake; and by Persian authors Dir-sardn ; according to Sir W. Jowxs, 
in his life of Napra-Suan; Deva-ara, in Sanscrit, signifies the lake of the 
Gods, or the divine lake, According to them it is near the mountains of 
Andemas from the Sanscrit And’ha-Tamasa, or And'h-Tomas: both words 
imply darkness; but being joined together, imply itin a nuperlative degree ; 
and it is the name of one of the divisions of hell. On their summit is the 
Belur, or dark country of the maps. The Ani‘hema mountains are called 
Sacrénthema by BrananvGoerz. An intelligent and well informed native 
of Biducshan, and royal messenger of that country for forty years, under 
Aumep and Zzman-Suan, informed me that Ser-Anthema is the true 
name ; that ser or sereh signifies in his country, end, limit, or border, and 
appears to be the name of a place near the Anthema mountains, as Ser-Zind, 
or on the borders of Hind. ‘This lake is said to be three days journey in 
circumference. The O.sws does not spring immediately from it, but at the 
distance of fifteen miles to the West it emerges from the ground. The 
Cocsha is the sacred stream which sanctifies the waters of the Oxrus ; but by 
no means the main stream, which is more to the North. It is so with re- 
gard to the Ganges, the sacred stream of which is called Alaca-nanda, and 
is but a small river, the source of which is twelve coss to the North-East of 
Badaricésrama, and, I believe, about 130 miles from Herdeér, From the 
lake to the hills to the Eastward is an extensive plain, called Sérégh-Chopawn, 
or the plains of Chopawn. There are four places there mentioned by Gotz, 
Ciarcisnar, or Chér-Chundr the four cedars, like the four cedars, or pines, 
perhaps, near Cashmir, called Chdr-Chandr also: these four trecs no longer 
Uua2 
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exist *. Sari! was explained tome, by Camser-Axr, the king's measen- 
get, by Serch-cul, or Ser-cul close, or on the borders of the lake: and Ser- 
ام‎ by Sur-pamer. These mountains are called in the ۳۷۶۵۷۵۵ Cumude, 
the Comerdi of Prounmy, and Anjana or Criehna the black mountains, 
Camare-ALt gave me a dreadful account of them from report, for he 
never saw them but at a distance. 


‘The fourth lake in the North is called Mahé-Bhadré, which is probably 
the lake Saisans, from which flows the river 7: As the epithet Maha 
implics a great lake, 1 am sometimes inclined to suppose it to be the same 
with the lake Baikal; but it is too much out of the way: though I must 
confess, that its distance can be no objection with the Paurdztics, Besides, 
the Baikal lake is called to this day Stecto-more, or the holy and sacred sea, 
and the country about if, and all along the Exgone, or Argon, is considered 
as holy by the Zfindus, who occasionally visit this sacred spot. Dex, in 
his travels, mentions his seeing a Hindu there from Madras, Strauzen- 
BENG saw another at ال ماہلا‎ who, it seems, had settled there. I have seen 
two who hud visited that country, one was called Arecs'wara, whom 1 men- 
tioned in my essay on mount Cawcasus. ‘The four sacred rivers springing 
from the Afénsarovara, according to the divines of Tide’, are the Bramd- 
putra, the Ganges, the Indus, and the Sitd. The Ganges is the only one 
that really issues from that lake, or if the three others do, it must be through 
subterranean channels; and such communications, whether real or imagin- 
ary, are very common in the Purdnas. The Sité may be the Sifedé, Sitlodd, 
supposed to conununicate with the ‘Sat/aj or ‘Satodara, thus called from its 
hundred branches or bellies, through which it is sepposed to fall into the sea, 





* Mr. Forstxe :cuders the word Chandy by plene frees in bie اد‎ of Ceskenir, und be iy 
pesbaps right. 
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The Indus was supposed formerly to have its source not far fiom Mén- 
qarosara, which P. Moxsznnat places in thirty-two degices of latitude 
North; and the source of the 7۸۷ in latirude 92° ہہ(‎ the dilfwence of 
longitude between the source and the lake 1° 45. 


The difference of longitude between Delhi, aud Mansarovare is according 
to Monszrnar * ے‎ This places Adnsarovara in 82° 2 of longitude, 
and both its longitude and latitude arc remarkably correct: but what is 
more surprising, the good father was ignorant that the Ganges issued flom 
it. AputFazre places the source of the Judus nearly in the same latitude 
with Cashmir, but eighteen degrees to the Eastward, The Zedus has its 
source four or five days journey to the North-West of J'ére‘hand, ac- 
cording to Czxrxicune: it runs thence in a direction South South- 
East toward Lédac, and within two days journey of it: nay, merchants, 
who trade from Jndia to Céahyhar, say it can be done in one day, The 
Indus then turns immediately toward the West, taking an immense sweep 
round Cashmir ; and the place near Edduc, where it turns suddenly to the 
Westward, has been mistaken foi its source, 


X. The followers of Jina in the Trai-lcye-derpana represent the old 
continent, ۵۸ consisting of two concentric doipas, of the same superficial 
extent. They call the whole world Arai, or d'dai-deoipas, literally the two 
and half Islands, The two first colpas arc Zambu in the centie, and 
Dhétuci: and they are divided by an intermediate sea. The whole is 
surrounded by the ocean, in which are many islands, called, in general, 
Antaca or Anta-mai-dwipas, or the islands at the enta (end, or extremity) 
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of the world, The frst of them is the White Inland, and the last ioy- 
ambhuca-tolpa, called Pushcara in the Purdvias, 


Beyond this is the half of Pushcare, the ‘Swarn'a-bhums of the Purdvae, 
which surrounds the world, as well as the mountain of Mfdnasottera, 
called Locéloca by the سو‎ Beyond this circular range is the 
other half of Puskcara: but as it is out of the world, it is not included in 
their system of geography. 


Tn the division of the old Continent into nine parts by the Paurdstics, 
Bhérata is erroneously introduced: itshould be Nébahi, For Aonzn'nna, 
the son of Parravazata, the eldest son of Apima, had nine sons; called 
Nasa‘us, Ina’vrarta, Creponvena, Hantvansua, Ceruma‘ta, Baa- 
یھ‎ Rawan’aca, Hrran’waya, and Curv. Thus we read in San- 
choniathon that Pros, Pavr, er Patox, answeting to Acxr'pupa, begat 
sons of vast bulk, whose names were given to the countries they inhabited. 


Paryavrata hail ten sons, as we have seen before; among whon was 
Aanip'yna. Three withdrew into forests; and the seven remaining were 
appointed to rule over the seven great divisions of the world, called the 
seven dwipax. The great grandson of Acnip'una, called Buanata, gave 
his name to the country South of Himélaya, which, under that denomine- 
tion, was originally confined to India; but it is now made to extend from 
sen to sea, along the renge of the Snowy mountains. This we are told in 
general in the Purdy‘as: but it is by no means the case, as it will appear 
from the particulars, that BAérata, forms a semi-circle round Mére, 
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beginning in the West in fifty-two degrees of latitude, or nearly so: being, 
as it is declared in the Purdwvas, in the shape of a Cow. 

To King Buarata, Mans‘ocva gave cight sons and one daughter, 
called Ina’, or Cuméri, emphatically the Maiden, A new division of the 
Earth took place according to some; but the general opinion is, that it 
was only @ partiat one. Be this as it may, it appears that, out of the 
ten divisions of the old continent, Bhérata, included nine; Curn, in the 
North, being excepted and left out, 


According to the Prabhdsa-chan'da, the names of these nine chan‘das 
or sections are, reckoning from the East toward the West, Zndra-dwipa 
or Gand’harca-chan'da, Caseru, Tamrapurwak, Gabhastiman, Cuméricd, 
(India), Nagé-chantda, Saumya, Varusa-chan‘da, and Gand'heroa-chanda 
again, In the Revd-chan‘da, their names are thus extibited; Gand'harca, 
Caseru, Tamraporni, Gabhastimén, Cuméricd مہ‎ India, Néga, Saumya, 
Varuna, Chan dra-dolpa. 


In the same section we find another variation; Gand'harva, Céseru, 
Tamrapatra (erroneously for Tamra-purs'ah), Shilastica, Cumdricd (India), 
Bhiga-deipa (probably for Néga), Soumya, Varuna and Chan‘dra-dwipa, 
The first and the last divisions are, in general, called Ghand"harva-chanda, 
being supposed to be the abode of the Gods, with their usual retinne of 
heavenly musicians. Through the seven remaining divisions, seven rivers 
are said to flow. They have 2 common source in the lake from which 
issues the Ganges, To the East are, the Nalini, flowing through Caseru; 
the Péoant, through Temrapurnéh ; Hlddini, through Gabhastinén. To 
the West, the Siré or Jasartes flows through the country of Varuva; 
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the Chacshu, through Saumya; and the Sind’fw, through Néga-chan'da. 
Netuecn these, in the middle, is the Ganges, which flows through Cumd- 


vied-chan'da ot India, 


In the Véys Purdna, the origin of these seven rivers is thus described ; 
North of Calése is the Gayra mountain, at the foot of which is the جن‎ 
dw-sarovara, or lake with golden sand. There went Buacrnar'xa to 
fetch the Ganges, called Tripat’ha-gé, because it goes through thrce paths, 
or channels, 


There he obtained the Ganges from Mana-prva, which, dividing into 
seven streams or paths, is called, from that circumstance, Saptad'hé. 
The Sité goes through countries inhabited, by the Sirind’dras, the Cun- 
talas with long hair, the Chinas, for this is considered as the native coun- 
try of the Chinese; the Barbaras, Yavasas, Druhas, Tushéras living among 
snow, Cudindas, Ancas, Locaoaras. The Sité goes towards the West, and 
falls into the sea of salt water. 


The Chacehu flows through the countries of the Chtaamanus, or China- 
men, Tenganas, Saroa-Céliras, Sand'hves, Tushéras; Tumpacas, read Lum- 
pacas, Patoos, Daradas, ‘Sacas ot Saxons. 


The Sind hu goes through the Darades, Cas'mtras, Gend'hdras or Gandari, 
Yevnnas or Greeks of Bactria, Hridas, Rhotae, the Rhodoes of the Bessarics 
of Dionysiue®, ‘Stoapawras (living in the town of ‘Sivapura, or Sheopoor ), 
Indrahdsas Vadintis, Viearjayas, Saind’hecas, (living on the banks of the 
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Rand'hracdracas, Brakmat'az, Bhiverohacas, ‘Sund-muchas, Urd-‏ رعافوظ 
@hamanus. The Ganges flows through the Gand 'harvas, Cinnaras, Yacehas,‏ 
Récshasas, Vidydd’haras, Uragas (or large snakes; these are tribes of‏ 
demons, good and bad, in the hills), Célapagrémacas, Péradas, ‘Sviganas,‏ 
‘Soasas Cirdtas, Pulindas, Curavas in Curu about Tanehyar, Sam-Bhdratas,‏ 
Panchdlas, Cési or Benares, Mateyas, Magad'has (or South Bahar), Bruk-‏ 
mottaras, Angas, Bangas, Calingas, Tamraliptas (or Tamlook), Sam-Bharata‏ 
or Sammdrata, as prouounced in the spoken dialects, signifies a native‏ 
of India: and T am told, that it is used, though very seldom, in that‏ 
sense, The Hlddini or Brakmdputra gocs through the Nishddas, Récshasas,‏ 
Upa-Bangas, (or ucar Bengal), the Dhtoaras (ot boatmen), Mishicas, Nila-‏ 
Ceralas, Oshtacuriias, Civitas, Calodaras, Vivarn'as, Cumdras,‏ ,موہ 
Swarn abhishitas (living near Sxarn'a-yam, or Sonargaum, near Dhacca.)‏ 


The Pivant flows through countries. inhabited by the Apat has, or 
whose country is without paths, then through the large lake of 70۰ 
hymna, through the C’harpat'hus, living near difficult passes, the Jndra- 
vambupat'has, the Mad hyanod'hinas, the Numasctras, the Cus'a-prévara- 
sas, then falls into that sea, in which is Judra-ciotpa, and which joins 
the sea of salt. The Nalini goes through the Jomaras, rcwarkable for 
their quivers, a3 implied by their name, through the Hansa-mdrgas, or 
those living near the paths of the nseres, or water fowls, that is to say, 
among marshes; through the Sa-vus-hacus, or who seem to repeat incer- 
santly the words hong hang, like the Chinese, then, after foreing its way 
through many hills, it goes through the Carwaprévaran‘es, or wearing 
car-rings, then through the Asva-muchas, hore-faced, Sicutas, امم‎ 

Vou. VIL. Xx 
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faced, Parcuteanay or hill-men, and Vidyéd'haras, and falls into the Ma- 
hodad'hi, or great sea. 


The ہ7۵۸۳‎ is probably the river of Pé or Bhd, and called Pa-chy or 
water of Pd before it enters China, where it is called Kin-sha-kyang, and 
Fangtse-kyang, The lake of Indvad’hywnna is probably that, which co- 
vered once the province of Ma-guang, and was'drained up in great measure 
by one of the Emperors of China; some extensive lakes in the lowe 
prounds still remain. The epithet of Namascdrde is well adopted tu the 
Chinese, from their polite and ccremonious behaviour, with bowing, &c. 


The vipa of Indra, a very large island, appears to be Japan; for it is 
desctibed as the island of the rising suo, which is the meaning of the 
words Japan or Gepuen. The Nalint, called Stud'hu, or Burra-Attock by 
pilgrims from Fadia, is the Zfoang-ho or Cara-Moran. It is called the 
great Attuck, o1 forbidden river, because strangers are seldom permitted 
to yo beyond it, This forbidden river is noticed by Pirny*, though he 
does not niention its name. It was equally forbidden to those, who came 
fiom the West, on the part of the Romans (negotiatores nostri), or to 
those who came from Jndia, For there were two roads frequented by 
merchants, according to Pronxmy, from the metropolis of China ; one lead- 
ing to Bactra, and the Western countries, and the other to Palidothra and 
Tudia, + 


The ا صہ!‎ in Napal, consider the Brakndputra to be the Hlddini of 





* 2-0 46, C, 22, 
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their sacred books. There cathe to Benares, about nine years ago, a 
most respectable native from that country, called Buacinst’aa: being 
very old, he wished to die on the banhs of the Ganges, at the holy 
place of مت‎ Ue had been to China, and favomed me with a short 
account of his journey. There, he says, that the Burrampouter is the 
same with the Hiddinf, and that the Hura-moren is the Nalini, This 
river, saye he, is also called, by 77:00 pilgrims, the Burrah-attaca, or 
gteat Aitock, or forbidden river. Hc had promised to favour me with 
further particulars; but soon after, the venerable old man breathed his Inst 
on the banks of the Ganges. 


The dwfpu of Cllan‘dra in the West will appear, in the course of this 
work, from the Purdias, to include the British isles: but as it is con- 
sidered here as one of the nine grand divisions of the Empire of Bhdrata, 
the Paurénics must have comprcheaded uuder that appellation a inose 
extensive region altogether, than the British isks, and including the 
‘Western parts of Europe, under the name of Liguria, or Liogyr, which 
T shall shew hereafter to be synonymous with the country of Chawdrg, 
or وس‎ emphatically called Urdpa, or the Lord of the Zodiac. The hing 
of the dwipa of Chandra being considered as a vassal, was occasionally 
summoned to appear before his Lord Paramount, with all the Kings of 
the world in India, at least, according to the Revd-ch‘an‘da, a section of 
the Scanda-purdia. 


Rae 
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SECTION [7 


Eat of Mocntains, Ravens, and Counrniss, from the Pora’s’as, 
and other Books, 


1. IN the Brakmén‘da-Puré'a* we have the following list of the 
inountains, rivers, and countries in the Empire of 2۸۷۸۸۸۰ 


To the East it is bounded by the tribes of Cirdtas, or shepherds, living 
in the hills to the North and North-East of Bengal; to the West, by the 
Yevanas, or Greeks of Bactriana. The four great tribes live in the middle, 
and there are seven principal ranges of mountains, or cula parvatas: Bfa- 
hendva, toward Madras, Malaya, on the coast of Malabar, Sakya, toward 
Pooah, Suctindn, Ricsha, Vuddhya {the Bind hills), and Pariydtra, 


The inferior mountains are Mandara, Vaihéra, Dardura, Coldhala, Sa- 
surast, Mainica, Védhyuta, Sriparcata, Cutuca, Cit’esaile, Tungaprast'ha, 
Crishndgiri, Godirana, Hari-parcata, Pushpagiri, Jayanta, Ravvdtaca, near 
the Revd, or Narmadé river. In these mountainous countries live the ‘Arya 
Mleci’has, ox foreigners; and all these mountains are in the Deccan. 


‘The principal rivers are Gungd, ملق‎ Saraoati, Satadru or Satiaj, 
Chandrabhaga or Chinab, Yamuna or Jumna, Sarayh or Sarjew, Airacati 
or Ravy, Vitaste or Bidasta, Vipasa or Beye, Devica, Cuhu, Gomati, 
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Dihutpdpa, Békudé, Drishadcati, Causici or Cosa, Vritiyt, ۸۷۷ ہا‎ 
Gantdaci, Icsku, Lohith: all these flow from Himavat, or the snowy 
mountains, 


Vedasmriti, Vedavatt, Vratraghnt, Sind'hu, Vardnsd, Chardand, Sadinird, 
Mahi near Cambay, ۸۶۷۸, Charmancatt Vidied, Vetréoatl, or Betwd river, 
Sipré near Ujjain, Avanti: all these rivers flow fiom the mountains of 
Périyétra, Sond, Navmadd, Swmahédrumd, Mandacini, Dagarwé fiom 
Chitract’ta, Tamasd, Pippald سوک‎ Caratoyt, Currdtyé, Pivdchicd Chi- 
totpalé, Vipdsé, Jambuld, Véluothink, Sinerajd, ‘Suctimati, Matcan'é, Tri- 
Got, Cramé: These are bom from the Ricska mountains, 


The 740۷ Topti, Payoshit, Nircind’hyd, Madré, Nishad’ha, Vewavd, Vai- 
taran'i near Cultac, Sinibahu, Cunudvati, Nipd, Muhd-gaurt, Durgd, An- 
tahsilé ; all these spring from the J’ind"hya mountains. Godéoart, Bhima- 
rath, Crishnd, Vedu, Vanjuld, Tungabhadré, Suprayogd, Crvert: all these 
come from the Sehya niountains, Critamdlt, lamraparnt, Carmujd, Pu- 
ayalévat!, from the Malaya mountains. 7 risémé, Retuculyd, Dracshalé, 
Tridiod, Léngidint, Vansad'hard: These proceed from the mountains of 
Mahendra, 


Rishich, Sucuméri, Mandagd, Mandacatunt, Cripé, Palds'inl, from the 
mountains of Suctimdn ; all these rivers flow immediately into the ocean. 
This is not true, for the Sarasvoti, Yamund, Gomati, .عق‎ fall into the 
Ganges. 


Then follow a list of counties: the names are in the plual, and of 
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course signt'y the inhabitants of these countries, Curu near Tahnesar, 
Panchéla, ‘Silva or Sdlaca, Jangaia, Sérasena, the Siraseni of Anntay, 
Bhadracdra, Bod'hé, Patheswara, Vatea, Cisrishta, Culya, Cuntale, Cisi- 
eosata or Benares, Tilinga, Magad’ha, Vrea: these are in Mad'hyadeda 
or middle of ۸۷۶ 


In the North of the Saya mountains rises the Goddveri: on the banks 
of the Crishud, are extensive and famous districts: there is the mountain 
Gorad@’hana, wade جا‎ Ixvxa; through Ra‘wa's pleasure it is Swerge, 
orheaven. There Br vgavw vss built a town, with gardens and pools, 
Vidilca Bath, Vitad hana, Abhiva or Pallis, in Candeish ; Célatoyaca, Apa- 
vita, Sidra, Pahawea, Charma-chandaca, probably the Charme of Puxy, 
Camboja, Cyj ov Caj, Ruh-Coj or Avachosia, Darada Darde Dawurd, Rar- 
bara or Varoura Priyalaucica, Pina, Tushdra, ox snow country, Béhya- 
todeva ; there live the descendants of Arai and Baanapwa'ta; Prast’s 
hala, Caseruca, Lampicast'hdnaca, those who live near the sthdn of Lam 
paca or Lamech, now Lumgan ; Pidica, Juhida, Apage, Alimadra, there live 
Cirdtas, or shepherds; Tamara, Hunsamirga, Cas‘mira, Tingana, Chilica, 
Buhuea in the Vayu Purdata, ‘Ahuca, Purie-darva, 


To the East are the And'krevdea, Snjaraca, Antaragi.i within the hills, 
Béhirgiri without the hills, Plavangava, Angeya Maleda, or Mélda, Bfd- 
lavarti, Brakmottara, Pravijaya, Bhargacdng.ya, ArPhacu, Prag jyotisha, 
now Gokati, in teva, Afuerde, Videha the country of the famous Janaca: 
Tervaiptica or Tamtook, Afdts, the Maiti and mount Afallus of Prax, 
toward the Ganges, now Afal-bhoom in Alidnapoor, Magad'ha, or South 
Bahar, Govind ht. Toward the South is Paidya, the country of Pix 
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pion, Cerala, Cerala-deva, Chailya or Chola Coromandala, Culya Setuca, 
Mushica, Cuména, Mahé-Rashtras Mahd-rattas, Méhishica, Colinga, Ab- 
Hira, or Pallis, Vaishiea, A'tacya, living in the middle of thick forests, 
Vara, Pulinda, Vind'hya-murcica, Vaidarbha or Burra-Nagpoor, Dandaca, 
Paunica, Maunica, Asinaca, Bhoga-vard hana, Nairniiva, Cuntala, And'hra, 
now Telingana, Udbhida, Naluca, Alica. 


‘The next are in front of the Vind'hya mountains: Surydedre, Colerdis, 
Durga, Célitaca, Puleya, Surala, ,مہ‎ Tipasa, (these are probably 
the Tabassi of Proixsty; for, in the Dekan, they pronomee that word 
Tabasa,) Surasita, Carancéra, Nésicya, Antara-Narmadé within the Nur- 
madd, Bhinu-Cuckha, Maheya, Sds'vata, 


The following are behind the mountains of Vind hya: Afdlava, Carusha, 
Mecala along the Narmadi, called also Mecalit, Utula, or Orissa, Ut- 
tamérina, Desévand, (the country of Dosaren, س‎ the Prririvs and 
Provemy,) Bhgja, Cisheind’haca, Tosala, (the Tasale of Protimy, and 
Tesual of European travellers,) Coxala, Traipura or Tipperah, Vauiica, 7 
mura, Tupura, Shatasura near Naiskad’ha-desd, Anaya, (in the Vayu Pu- 
rén'a, Anuya,) Tuddicera, Vitshotra, Dhananjaya. 


There are also other comnies called Nigarhara for Nagurhara, calied 
Nokicrhur in the Ayin Actisi, near Cabal, Hansamirga, the Husa, pro- 
bably the white Juni of Cosaas Ixvorirustrs, in the sixth century, 
and who inhabited the upper part of the Paxjéb, Their chiefs were called 
Golas, and it is 1elated, that once their arory besieging a city, drank up 
all the water round it; as water is very scarce in that country, 
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it is very possible. مس‎ Sahankaca, Trigaria, Mélava, Cirita 
Témasa. 


In the Vard-sanhita, an astronomical treatise, there is a more com-‏ .لا 
middle or inland country, are the following‏ ,سی ف۸ plete list, In‏ 
tubes: Bhadra, Arimeda, Meawdaoya, Salava, Nipa, Udjihdna, Méru,‏ 
Vatsa, Ghosha, Yamuna, Sérascata, Matsa or Matsya, all these ae Mad'hy-‏ 
amica or in the midland Afathuraca, Apa-Jyotisha, Diharméranya, Sure-‏ 
sena, Gauragrica with white necks, Uddehica, Pandya, Gidésvatt'ha, Pén-‏ 
chita, Saceta or Oude and Benares, Canca, Cura, Célacoti, Cucura, Péri-‏ 
ydtra (sail to be at the source of the Chumbut), in other Purdae it is‏ 
called Padripdtra; Naga, Audunbara, Cépisht ala, Gajélcaya, Toward the‏ 
Fast, are the Anjana, Vrishabha, Dihwaja, Padma, Mfélyavatyiri, Vyighra.‏ 
mucha or Tyger-faccet, Suhna, Cérvata, Chéndrapura, Suryacarana, C'hara,‏ 
Magad'ha, Stoirgiri, the mountains of the Siviras, (These no longer exist‏ 
asa nation: theirname, in the spoken dialects, is Suir. They are said‏ 
to have been very powerful once in the Gangetic provinces, as well as the‏ 
Bhar tribe, who no longer form a body.) The Siviras, or Sibiras, are the‏ 
Sabiri of Nonnvs, Mithila or North Bahar, Samatata, Undra, Aroaod~‏ 
dana or horse-faceil, Danturaca, Pragjyotisha, the Lauhitya river, Cehtroda.‏ 
Samudra, the sea or lake of mith, Purushéda or Canibals, Udaya-giri,‏ 
Bhadra, Gatdaca those of Gatda or Gaur, (the Corygaaus of Protrmy,)‏ 
(the Amboate of Anniay,) Eca-‏ ہما اہ Pauntdra, Uteala, Cusi, Mecala,‏ 
pada ov single-fonted, Teraliplica ot Tanlook, Cosalaca, called Tovala-‏ 
Coralaca in the prvceding list, Fardd'hamdne, or Burdivan,‏ 


In the South-East حر‎ Cov‘ale, Calinga, Panga, Apa-Banga, Jatara, 
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alnga, ‘Svalica, Vidarbha, Vatea, Andhra, Vaidiea, Urddkva-céata, with 
high necks,) Mrisha, Nédicera or Navivela, Sumatra, accosding to the 77+ 
hateat'hé, Charma-dwipa, Vindhydntaravisina, (living in the interior parts 
of the Vind'hyax mountains,) Tripura oi Tipperah, ‘Ninavrud'hara, Hema- 
cé'ta, Fydugriva, (with necks like snahes,) Mahe iva, (long داد‎ Cish- 
cind’ha, Céntdcasthali, Niskddha-visht ra, Puvica, Dasérana, Naguaparnia, 
‘Sabara, a wild race, 


In the South is Lancd, or the peninsula of ۸7۸۷0:0٥, Cddupina, Suurwarnd, 
Télicuta, Girinagara, Malaya the Malabir coast, Duradura, Blahendra, 
Mélindva, Méru-Cachha, Carcava, Tunca, Vanacési, ‘Sivica, Chanicara, 
Cauncana, ‘Abhira, ‘cara, Vera, Avantaca, Dasapure, Gonardda, Cera- 
laca, Carndta, Mahdtavi, Cluitra-Cita, Nisicya, Collagirt, Chola, Craum- 
cha-dwipé'h, (the islands of the water fowls of Laca-dives,) Jat‘dd'hara, 
Caverya, Rishyonucha, Vaidurya, ‘Sancha, or istawis of shells, (they are 
more generally called Barat‘a and Rarola; hence cowrics ate called Ba- 
ratas, because they come from that country). Afuctétri Vévichara, 
Dikarmapattana-dwipa, an island opposite to D'harmapattan. (D'harma- 
patian was formerly a place of sonic note between Calicut an! Conanor.) 
Ganardsht'ra, Crishna-Vellara, Pisica, Suryddri, Cusumanaga, Tumbavana, 
Cérmdénteyaca, Yémyodad’hi the sea of Yama, or Southern sea, Tépavis'rama- 
Rishica, Canchipura, Canjicoram, China-patiana or Madras, Devirshica, 
Stnhdla or Ceylon, Rishabha, Balo-deca-pattana, or Maha Balipura, now 
Mevelivoram, Da‘dacanana, Timingala, Sand-bhadra, Cack'ha, Cunjaradar), 
Temraparni. 


In the South-West is Pekwaca, Camboja, Arachosia, Sind'lu. Seavira, 
Vor, 7. Yy 
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Védemucha, Amba, Ambashea, Campilia, Narimucha, ‘Avartta, Phentegiri, 
Yeouna-mérgana, (those who live toward the passes leading into the country 
of the Ydcanas, ot Greeks of Bactriana, or the frontiers of the Véuaxes,) 
Carrtuprécarna, Sabaraca, ‘Sidra, Barbara, Cirata Chanida, Craoydchya, 
‘Abhiva, Chanchica, Hemagiri, Sind’hu-Cataca, Raiodtaca, Surdsht'ra, 
Bédara, Dravida, These are in the great sea, or near the great sea, Ma- 
nimdn, Meghodn, Vanogha, Cshurarpawa, Astacint, Apara’ntica, at the 
end of the West, Sdnatica, perhaps Sintica, Haihaya the Persians, Pra- 
sastédri, رسفا‎ Panchanada, or Panjtb, Rématé, Pérate, Téracshica, 
Jringa, Vaidya, Canaca, ‘Saca, Nirmaryédamech'has. These are impure 
‘tribes livingon the borders, In the North-West, Man'davya, Tushéra, Tila, 
Hata, Madra, dé'maco, Culu, Taleha, (Strirajah) or Amazones, Nrisinhava- 
na, Chasta, Ver'umatt, Phalaguluca, Aguruha, Marwha, Turuca, Charma- 
ranga, Ecavilochana, (one-eyed, Sutica, Dirghagriva, or with loug necks. 


To the North is Cailésa, Himavén, Vasuméngiri, Dhanushmén, Crauncha 
Mera, Uttara-Curu with the epithet of Cehudramina, or North Curu ander 
the lesser Fish, or the lesser Bear, 


Caicaya Cabul, Vasdti, or Yamuna, Bhogaprasta or Hardwar, Arjant- 
gana, Agnid’hra, Adarda, Antaradaipi, the Doah between the Ganges and 
the Jumne, Trigartta, Thora, Turagéma or As'oa-mucha, Cedad’hara, 
Chipitndsica, Déserace, Vited'héne, Sarad'hina, Tacsha-tila in the Vri- 
hatcathd, (these are called Tacshila, the Tazila of the Greeks, and the ruins 
of which are to be seen between the Vetasté and Indus,) Pushcalécata, 
Caindtaca, Cantad’hdna, Ambara, Madraca, Milaoa, Pauleoa, Cackha, 
Danda, Pingalaca, Ménakale, (now Mankél in the mountains to the 
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North of the Panjéb,) Hida, (the Hunnoi of Cosstas,) Cohala, Sitaca, 
Miésidaoya, Bhitapura, Gand’hura, Yasooati, Hematdla, Réjanya, Ca- 
chara, Gaoya, Yaud’heya, Sameya, ‘Syimaco, Cshemad'hurtta. 


To the North-East (it should be to the North-West.) is Aferuca, (th. 
mount Mero: of the Greeks,) Nashta-rdjya, Péshupala, Cira, Cis'mira, 
Abhiséra (which includes vart of Cé¢ mira to the Noith-West : this was the 
kingdom of Antsanss; by Abhisdra they oftener understand Céymira, ) 
Darade, Tangara, Culéte, Sauritya, Vana-rashtra. Brakma-pura, Dér- 
vada, Amaravdna, Réjya-Cirdta, China, Caulinda, Pataca, Lola, Jatéd'hara, 
Cunaha, C’hata, Ghosha, Canchice, Eca-charna, Suoarna-bhi, Vasud'hana, 
Divishta, Powoara, Chioara, Nivasana, Trinctra, (or with three eyes, 
Munjédri, Soma, Gand’harva. Then Pénchdla, Magad'hica, Calinga, 
‘Avartta, ‘Anartta or Dicdracu, Sindhu, Sauviva, Hérhaura, Madrésa. 


To the South of the Jambumt, Prayaga, or Allahabad, Narmada, Ardd'he 
‘Son'é the Sone, (which is considered as the half of the Narmadd,) Undra, 
Vanga, Suhma, Calinga, Véhlica, or Batk, ‘Seca, Vavana, Magéd'ha, ‘Sa- 
bara Prigjyotishe in Assam, China, Camboja Arachosia, Mecala, Cirdta, 
Vicaté, Bahirénta- Saila, (within and without the hills,) Pulinda, Dravira, 
{all these are South ۶ the Vamund,) Chambd, Udumbara, Caushmbi, Vedi, 
Vand hydt aol, (the forests of the Vind"hyan hills,) Caliuga, Purdra, Goltin- 
géla, ‘Sriparcata, Vardd'hamén, or Burdwan, deshunati, Tascara, (a tribe 
of robbers,) Péreta, Cantara, Goparfje, Tushad’hinya, Catuca, Taru 
Canaca, {or golden tree,) Dahavavisha, Samarasura, Bheshqja, Bhishaca, 
Chatushpada, (with four feet,) Crishicara, Nripahinara, Pépapapl, (these 
are tribes of robbers, Vydléran'ya, (the woods of snakes,) Fashuyuta, Ticshn'a, 
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(the Sun rules there,) Girisalila, Durga-coshala, Maru-cach ha, Saumudsa- 
Romaca, (the sea of Rome,) Tushéra Vanacsi, Tancarta, Wala, Strirajya. 
and the islands in the Afahéraava, or great sca, Madhura-rasa, Cusuma- 
phala, some read Madhura, Rasaca, Sumaphala, (this last is the name of the 
comntry ا۸‎ the source of the Ganges, according to the divines of 7۸۸: 
and the lake Su-Mapanh scems to be called by them the sea of Afatraba) 
‘Salia-mani the jewel of the sez, Lavana the sea of salt, ‘San'cha, Afauctica, 
Abja, Mendécint, Uttara-partdya, or North Pandu, on the banks of the 
Hystaspes, Between the river Surd’hu and Afofhura on the Yamund, is 
Bhérata, and the Sawolras, (Suir in the spoken dialects,) Sughna, Dicya, 
(a river, the Fipésd or Beyah,) Satadru, ‘Satiaj, the country of Rémuta, 
Sdlava, Traigartta, now Téhorah, Pauraca or country of Pury, (Porus,) 
Ambashta Bap, near Tanchsar, D'hanya, Yund'heya or country of Yudd'ha, 
Ayoud between the Vetasté and Sindhu, the country of Sarascata, Anju 
néyana, Matsya, Ardd'ha-grima, Hastyis'capura, Mangalya, Paushtica, 
Sacta Carwiya, The following tribes drink of the waters of the Airseatl ; 
Ravy, Vitastd, and Chawdrabhigd, the Prast'halas, Mélaca, Caicaya, ×ط‎ 
sara, Ushinara, The conntry of Caicaya is achnowiedged to be Cabul, 
and Médlava is Malwa, and of couse they cannot drink of the waters of 
the above mentioned 1ivers: such blunders and inaccuracies are very 
frequent in the Purda‘as: in the present list Cés'mira iv placed to the North- 
East of India; and I could point out many more. 


IIT. The Tacsha-silas mentioned in this list, are called Tocshilas in the 
Vrihat-catha, and their country is said there to be on the banks of the 
Vitastd, or Hystaspes. They still exist 25 a numerous tribe, under the 
name of ‘Syalas or ‘Seyalas, and are divided into several branches; the 
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‘Syalas proper, those of ‘Sydbcote, of Jehung-Sydl, whose principal town is 
called Vekungsidlan, by Major Ruxset, the Cac-Syélus, &c. 


The immense ruins of Tacshaila, as it is spelt ako, cover a vast extent 
of yround, upon which a town and several cousidcrable villges have been 
built; but these ruins are now mere rubbish, The Syidas me exceedingly 
proud of their antiquity, talk of ancient heroes, yet they xemember nothing 
of ALEXANDER, and his conquests, They are a fine race of men, tall, 
bold, and generous, like their neighbous the Chdtars, the Chateri of Dio- 
bonus, the Sicilian; the greatest part of the latter are still Hindus, and I 
have scen several of them at Benares; and their tribe is well known in 
Penjéb. The Sydlas, and Chétérs are certainly a distinct race in that part 
of the country. The Sydlas, or Tacshasailas, or Silas aie also called simply 
Tacshas a well as Syélas, The Syélas say, that the ancient name of their 
city was Ude-nigri, and Hud that of their conntiy, from one Hun- 
۷۸۱۱۸۲۸, or the shepherd, called Yutcuce su by Persian authors, and 
Litatos, by the Greeds*. The country of Hed is called Hodu, in the 
book of Esther, and seems to have included what is called Sind by Persian 
writers, at least the Northern parts of it. It is called Pud'dheya in the حرط‎ 
rén'as, and Ayud or Ayoud by European travellers of the sixteenth century. 


Serai Ravaut, called Rubbaut by Major Renwe11, is luift upon the site 
of Tacshila, near Serai-Puckah, 





* Pruvancu de fmnia, voce ,ساط‎ 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
Grocraruscat Exrnacrs from the Pura'n’as. 


1. FOR the satisfaction of the reader, I shall give a few specimens of 
the geographical style of the Hindus, in the very words of the Paurdnice, 
The firet specimen is from the Brahménda-purdia. 


Now I shall describe the length, and breadth of the earth; and give a 
true account of the seas and islands. Between the seven islands are thou- 
sands of smaller oncs. 1 shall now describe the scven islands, with the 
Moon, the Sun, and the plancts, with their dimensions, to the satisfaction 
of mankind. I shall describe the nine divisions of the island of Jambu, 
which cxists from old, their length and circumference in Fojanas. The 
breadth of Jambu-dwipa is 100,000 of Fojange: it is very large, beautiful, 
and circular. It includes nine divisions, with mansions full of living 
beings ; it is surrounded by the sea of salt; the breadth of which is equal 
to that of Jambu-dwfpa. Six ranges of mountains, with their divisions or 
countries, extend toward the East; which on both sides, East and West, 
join the Ocean. 


Himapraya ia Himacdn, or full of now: Hemacé'taca, full of gold, is 
Femarin: Nishadha sesplendent with gold, like the rising Sun: Aféru of 
gold of four colours is the greatest of mountains; its body appears high in 
all its dimeusions, of many colours all round, united by the skill of Pra. 
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sapati Brana’, Eastward it is white, like the offiping of Brant’, 
born fiom the navel of Visnwu; South it is yellow, and appears like a 
Veitya. On the side of Varuva, West, it is like the dry leaves of a tree, 
and like a '‘Sédra, looks Méru of meny nemes. North it is red, and looks 
like a Cehetri: these are conspicuous from their colours 


Like the Vatdérya, or Lapis Lazuli gem, is the Nila mountain : ‘Sweta- 
sringa, abountling with gold, and ‘Sriagaodn like the feathers of the pea- 
cock. These are the chief hills, like so many kings; inhabited by وق‎ 
@has and Gand'harvas. The spaces between them arc 9000 Vgjanas, In 
the middle is Iiorata, round Méru, a space of 9000 Vejanas, and this 
mount Méru, like fire without smoke, stands in the middle. The surface 
of the Earth stands one half on the South of Aféru, and the other half on 
the North. Between these seven divisions arc hills; their breadth ia 2,000 
Yojanas cach, and 2,000 Yojanas their height. 


T have mentioned the breadth of Jambudwtpa, now the two middle 
ranges Nila and Nished’ha, are 10,000 Fryanas less, (in the Bhégavata 
1000 only). ‘Sweta aud Hemacit'a, ikcwise 10,000 leas than the two 
former in length, and so are Hima-vdn and Sringacdu. In theac seven 
Countries ae secn the footsteps of living creatuics, with hills here and 
there, as if scattered at random. The Country below Himavat is Bhd- 
rata by name: beyond is Hasmackt'a with Cimpurusha: beyond is Nai- 
shad’ka with golden peaks, and the Country of Hurtoarsham: and be- 
yond Hartcarsham is Méru and ldvrata ; beyond Ittorata axe the Nila 
mouatains, and the Country of Remyaca; beyond Ramyaca is Hiran'maye ; 
Deyoud this is ‘Sringa, and the Country of Curu. Kuow that the coun 
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tries South and North of Afirw, arc shaped like a bow, These are four 
districts remarkable for their length, between them is .۳۸۸ھ‎ Thy ح1‎ 
sion of the surface behind Nishad’ha is called the Southern division. the 
disision beyond Nila is called the Northern one. South of Nia, and North 
of Niskad‘ha length-wise, and towards the East is Mfdfyavdn, a thousand 
Yojanas: high, like Nila and Nishud'ha. Its length is 34,000 Fgjanas, West 
of it is the mountain of Gand'hamédene. Its length and breadth like A/é- 
Tyavdiea's, In the middle of a sort of circle, is Aféu high, and of four 
colours; of four sides is this golden mountain, the greatest of all, 


‘Theae fonr sides arc remarkable, as they are the four paths of the five 
affections of the mind, from which, دہ‎ they answer to the five elements, are 
produced ali living beings. 

‘The great Gop, the great, omnipotent, omniscient one, the greatest in 
the world, the great Lord, who goes through all the worlds, incapable of 
decay, and without body, is born a moulded body, of flesh and bones, 
made, whilst himself was nat made, His wisdom and power pervades all 
hearts; from his heart aprung this Padma Lotos like world in timea of old, 
[t was ¢hen in this, that appeared, when bara, the Gon of Gods with four 
faces, the Lord of the Lords of mankind, who rules over all, the Lord of 
the world: whew this fower was produced by Visunu, then from his navel 
sprang the worldly Zoéos, abounding with trees, and plants: shen the di- 
Tuensions of this worldly Zofar became obvious to the sight. 


Round it are four great islands or countries: in the mirdle like the 
germ is ا‎ thus called; a great mountain, of various colours all round, 
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toward the East pare it is white, I say: yellow toward the South: apara 
‘Westward it is black; and to the North red like the dawning morn ۸۸۰ 
lérca, Its height is 84,000 Yojanaz: 16,000 below the eurface of the 
Earth. In the middle it is hollow like the germ of the Lofos, Its 
breadth is above $2,000 Fojanas: its circumference twice that, added to 
it. Round it are four larger countries, and many smaller ones, Bha- 
drés'va, Bharata, Cetumdla to the West, and to the North the Curavas, 
Curu in the singular number; in which are men abounding in righteous- 
ness. The circumference of the germ carzica is 90,000 Yojanas, the in- 
ternal circumference is 84,000: the stamina, filaments, or chives cesa- 
rajdla extend iength-wise to the number of 100,000; and their circum- 
ference is 300,000 Yojanaz, ‘The four petals arc 80,000 long, and as many 
broad. Tam now going to describe this great and wonderful germ car- 
wica, drupe, or pericarp. 


Tt consists of 100,000 angles: Bunicu says 3000; Sa'verwi 8000; 
VarsHaran: 1000; Bra‘cunt says it is square; Ga'nava that it is hol- 
low; Gra'wya that it ie like an egg, with the broad end below. Unn's- 
ver’, like three twisted locks of hair, whilst othere will have it to be sphe- 
tical. Every Rishi represents this Lord of mountains, as it appeared to 
him from his station. Brasxa, Ixppa,and all the Gods, declare, that 
this largest of all mountaius, is a form, consisting of jewels of numberiess 
colours; the abode of various tribes; like gold, ike the dawning morn, 
resplendent, with a 1000 petals, like 1000 water pots, with1000 leaves. 


Within it is adorned with the self moving cars of the Gods, al! beau- 
tiful; in its petals are the abodes of the Gods, like heaven: in تا؛‎ thou 
Vou. VIII. Ze 
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sand petals they dwell with their consorts, There resides above Bransta’, 
God of Gods, with four faces, the greatest of those, who know the Vedas, 
the greatest of the great Gods, also of the inferior ones, There is the court 
of Buanma’, consisting of the whole Earth, of all those who grant the ob- 
ject of our wishes: thousands of great Gods are in this beautiful court; 
there the Brahmarishis dwell; it is called by all the world Afanovati. There 
in the East is 1×5 for ever to be praised, the God setting upon a vindza, 
resplendent like a thousand suns. ‘There the Gods and tribes of Rishis 
are always sitting in the presence of the four faced God: these the God 
makes happy with his resplendence: there the Gods are singing praises 
to him. ‘There is the Lord of wealth, beautiful with a thousand eyes, the 
destroyer of towns: the Jndralocas enjoy all the wealth of the three 
worlds. In the second interval, between the East and the South, is the 
great vimdna of Agni or fire, with a great resplendence, variegated with 
a hundred sorts of metals, resplendent; and from whom sprang the 
Vedas: there is his court; he does امج‎ to all, and his name is Jr’vany, 
in the mouth of whom the sacred elements of the koma are put, There fire 
رت۸ ان۸‎ the greatest of Gods, is seen in his proper form; he who gives 
delight to all the Gods. 


On the third side, in this very same manner, know there is the great 
court of Vaivaswata-Yama, called by mankind Su-Sanyama. Thus 
in the next or fourth, is the court Sabhé of the Lord of the comer, or 
country, of Nairita: bis court is called Crishnéngané ; his name is Viev'+ 
pacena, with ء‎ disagreeable countenance, On the West, know that there 
is the court of Vanun’a, called ‘Sopzavart’: Now toward the North, is 
the North-Weat, is the court of Varv,, called Ganp'navitt, In the se- 
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venth corner is the Sabkéof the Lord of the Zodiac, called 3511004۷۶۸ Tis 
seat, most beautiful, is of Vaidérya, or lepis lazuli. In the eighth corner 
is the seat of Is‘a’wa, or SivA; its colour is of fervid gold, and it is called 
Fasovatt, These are the great and beautiful vimdnae in the cight corners 
of the eight most benevolent Gods, called Indra-muc‘hyas. There dwells 
on the summit the God of Gods, with four faces, There is the beautiful 
court of Baanma,, served by tribes of Rishis: it 1s called Manavati by 
mankind. There the Rishis, the Gods, and Gand’haroas, the Apsardeas, 
the great snakes are the attendants, most fortunate, and constantly lifting 
up their hands. 


Such is this Carnica, or germ, above the surface of the carth. Its cit- 
cumference at the surface of the Earth is 46,000 Yojanas. This Aféru, above 
the surface of the Earth, is declared to be a hill full of inhabitants, On alt 
sides, in every country, are maryédé, or dividing mountains, In these 
countrics are mountains with seven chanuels, one from each hill, with beau- 
tiful peaks, like gold, yellow, with many streams: without, there are three 
channels, and as many within Jet/ara, and Deva-citd, are two hills to the 
East. Their fength is from North to South equal to that of Nila and 
Nithad'ha: Cailésa and Himaodn are South and North of each other: their 
length is East end West, jutting into the sea. Of this Méru very high, 
and of gold, the supports, or buttress like mountains, I shall now describe, 
like so many feet on four sides: 10,000 Vojanas is their breadth; and they 
are adorned on all sides with great vimdnas. East is Mandara, South 
Gand hamédana ; Vipula West, Supérs'oa, North. Their thousand peaks are 
© many seats adorned with black and red coral. There are four large 
trees, each with as many roots sa-mula, and branches with thousand 
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smaller oucs, all beautiful, and with Sowers: these trees are the largest in 
the duipas. On the summit of the Mandara mountain is a beautiful Ce- 
damba tree: its fiuit is like a great waterpot, with flowers, with open 
مس ھن‎ Its fragrance is felt one thousand Yojanas, and above, all round; 
consider it then as a large flag: from its excellence, the country it is in, is 
called Bhadrds'va. Were is seen ہبرح ص7‎ Duacava'na, and he, with 
numerous Lidd’has, rules there; here Hanamanr the great, the white, did 
obtain the tree Rudracadamba ; he who.does good toevery body. No great 
man, famous and learned among the bipedes, ever saw this whole island called 
Bhadrés'va. The Jambu tree, most beautiful, is on the South of the moun- 
tain of Alérw; the fruits of which are Amrttcalpéni, like those of the Cal- 
pavricsha, and fall on the summit of the mountain. From this mauntain 
issues the Jambu river, flowing with honey: in it is found the gold called 
Jémbuneda, with which the Gods are adorned. This flag-like tree is in 
the Southern part of the dwtpa, aud is called Jambu by mankind: from 
it Jambu-deipa derives its name. 


On the Vipula mountain, toward the West, is the Placsha tree: from 
this flag-like tree, or Cétu, the country is called Cetu-Méla; the Gods, 
and Gand’haroas worship it. On Supare‘va, in the North, on ita summit is 
a large tree, the Nyagrod'ha: its large branches, and their circumference 
extend many Yjanas all round. Thus I have described the flagdike tree 
of the North, Curus. There are the seven Curavas, or Curue: for Curava 
is a plural form, truly fortunate, and who obtained happiness, unalterable, 
most exquisite in this world, for 2 long time: and after them this island 
or country was called the seven Curavas, or Curu simply in the singular 
sumber, 
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This will suflice to give an idea of the geographical turn of the Hindus, 
and I shall leave off, in future, the descriptions of mountains, dales, and 
lakes, as if viewed through a prism, omitting the enchanting duzs of the 
six-footed Bhramara, a beetle, or rather a large black bee, ficus, or drone, 
the names of fragrant flowers, and precious stoncs, with which the Hindus 
are as much delighted, as childien arc with the bare uamea of sweet- 
meats, and flowers jumbled together. 


II. In the description of Bhadrésva, or China, as we have observed 
before, the Paurdniics take peculiar notice, that this extensive country 
had never been visited by great men, that is to say, by men of learning 
and respectability. ‘The author then gives an account of the four sacred 
streams in these words : 


Hear now what divine streams issue from the lakes, abundant with 
oghe tiving waters, ‘The water of the Ocean, coming from heaven 
upon Mérs, is like amrita; and from it arises a river, which, through 
seven channels, encircles Mféru for a space of eighty-four Yejunas, and 
then divides into four streams springing over the four sacred hills, to- 
ward the four cardinal points. One stream goes over Afandara in the 
East, and encircles the beautiful grove of Chaitra-rat'ha, and falls inte 
the Arurodd, or Arwia lake, and goes thence to the mountains of S- 
tanta, Sumanta, Sumanjasa, Médhyavanta, to Vaicanca, Madi, Rishabhe, 
from hill to -hill; then falls to the ground, and waters the country of 
Bhadrisoa, 9 Su-mahé-dwipa, or beautiful and extensive idand, or cou 
fry; and then it joins the Eastern Ocean near the Purve-dwiga, or 
Eastern island, called, in other Purdn'as, the island of Indra, and of 
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the rising sun, مہ‎ implied also in ita present Chindse name of Gepuen, or 
Japan. 


The Southern branch goes to Gand'hamédana, from hill to hill, from 
stone to stone; it encircles the forest of Gand'hamddona, or Deva-nandana, 
where it is called Alacanandé. It goes to the Northern jake, called Manasa, 
thence to the King of mountains with three summits, thence to the moun- 
tains of Culinga, Ruchaca, Nishad’ha, Jamrdbha, os copper mountains, 
‘Swetodara, Sumula, another King of hills, Vasud'hdra, Hemacit‘a, Deoa- 
dringa, Pishdchaca, a great mountain, Panché-céta, or with five peaks; 
then to Cailas‘a, thence to Himacat, or snowy range; and then, this Ma- 
hébhdgd, or most propitious river, having watered many countries, falls 
into the Southern Ocean. Maua‘prva received it on his own head, 
from which, spreading all over his body, its waters ac become most effix 
cacious. It falls then upon Himéchala, from which it gange its way upon 
earth: hence it is called Gangé. 


To the West, apara is a large river encircling the forests of Paibhrdjd: 
it is Mahé-bhagé, most propitious: it falls into the lake Sitedé, called 
by Persian authors Diva-Séran: thence it goes to the Su-Bacsha moun- 
tains, and to the Pursoda lake, or the Caspien Sea, to the mountains 
called ‘Sichi, Canca Paldinye, Copila Gand'ha-midana, Pinjare, Cumuia 
‘Mad ’huménta, Anjena, Mucita Crihkna, ‘Sweta filled with large snakes, 
to the mountain with 1000 peaks, to the Pérjjdta mountain, through 
Cetuméla, a large country, then falls into the Western Ocean. Tt is 
the Chacehu or Ouse, . 
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North from Afére there falls a branch called Bhadré, and Bhadrd-somii 
upon Supars'va of gold, which it encircles; and goes to the lake called Sito- 
dacé, in the forest of Bhadra-soma, thence to the mountains of Sancha-cit'a, 
Prisha Vatso, Nila, Copinjala, Indra-nile, Maké-nila, Hemagrlaga, ‘Sweta- 
aringa, Sunaga, to the mountain with an hundred peaks. Pushcara, 
Duwija-réja, Vartha boar, Mayura peacock, to the single peak Jétudhi ; 
then after corroding a thousand inferior hills, it مع‎ to the mountain 
with three peaks, to Vishudd’ta; then goes into the Northern Ocean. 
This mountain of Vatea is said by astronomers to be in the same meri= 
dian with Zancé, and as auch is mentioned by several French authors, as 
Barut, 6088711 ke. 


Close to the Gand'hamédana, along the banks of the para-Gantdicé, 
_or Western Gandict, is the country of Cete-malu, 34,000 Yojanas in 
Jength, and 32,000 broad. ‘The Cetumélas are mighty in deeds, strong 
and powerful; the women bright like the Zofos flower: and whoever sees 
them, falls in love with them. There is the great tree Panasa, the Fgdrasit 
of the Edda, from which flow the sixth juices. There resides Is'wara, 
or Is‘a, the son of Branaa’. The proper name of this country is Cetu, 
which has an obvious affinity with the «Cetiim of Scripture, a plural 
form, and in the singular number Ceti, and with the Ceéii of prophane 
authors. 


On the East, in Bhadrés'oa or China, is the Purva-Gandicé, or Eastern 
Gandied: and the length of its course is the same with that of the Apara, 
or Western one. In the Vardha-purdna, it is said that the course of the 
Purva-Gardich is 1000 Yojanas, but that of the Apara or Western, is 
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only 400, which is more conformable to truth, as the Orus does not fall 
into the Atlantic Ocean, 


The author then gives an account of the countries round 75۸ as fat 
as the seas surrounding the old continent, He treats first of the Dron‘is, 
vallies, or countries situated between ranges of mountains. The Brdkma, 
Véyu, and Brakméuda-purdw‘as, are the most copious on this subject. 
‘The mountainous tracts to the North of Zndia, are مہ‎ little known to us, 
and to the Hindus themselves, that I can by no means throw any light 
upon so extravagant and obscure descriptions of them, as are to be found 
in these Purdn‘as. 1 shall of course pass them over, after having taken 
notice of two curious passages, one relates to the famous mountain of 
Cailésa or Cailas, the heaven of Srv, and often used by his followers for 
heaven in general, as Coilua, Coilum, and Coila, by the دہ اط‎ There re- 
sides ‘Siva, called also ,سد سم‎ or Uranus: for ‘Siva, like Uranus, pte- 
sides over Astrononiy. 


It is said to be one hundred yojanaz in length, and fifty broad; and ج‎ 
most extravagant description of it is given in the Purdi‘as. 1 have con- 
versed with many pilgrims, who had seen this famous mountain, ‘and they 
uniformly declared to me, that it is only eight or nine miles to the South 
of the Jake of Réwana, the Lanken of the maps. It is about three coss 
long, or seven miles, and shaped like a mandap, by which they understand 
ھ‎ building, like abarn. Vaicanta, the heaven of Visunv, is toward Assam ; 
gnd that of Baauma’, towards Tartary, a considerable way to the North, 
In the Vayw-purén‘a we read, that in the Southern vallies with regard to 
AMérs, is the immense forest of Unomaasa, in which is the place of abode 
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of ربص ۳ء سدھج٘ھد‎ the eldest sonofApax. This place they suppose to 
be in the vast Mediterranean island, in the 70۷:2 lake in Tibet, a very 
proper place for him, and also to the Eastward of Even. 


But let us pass to the mountains, vallics, and champain countries ‘wo 
the West of A/éru, It is said, in the Brahma-purcna, that in Bhadrds'va, 
or China, Visuxu resides with the countenance and head of a Horse. 
In Bhdrdta, he has the countenance of a Tortoise: in Cetu-mdla, or Fu- 
rope, he resides in the shape of a Vardha, or Boar, and he is clescribed as 
the chief of a numerous offspring, or followers in that shape. He is then 
in Cetu-méla Vardhupa, or the chief of the Vardhas, or Boars; a word 
to be pronounced according to the idiom of the spoken dialects, 77۸۷/۸۲ 
Tn Curw he has the countenance of a Afataya, or fish: and, of course, he 
is there Sira-mateya, or with the head or countenance of @ fish, Ue is 
probably the Crespo of the Goths, who was repr seuted standing upon a 
fish in the waters. For the extensive county of Car is declaicd to be 
South of the Northern Ocean, and North of Méru, in the Purdifus, and 
particularly in the beginning of the Brakma-purdi’a. It begins imme- 
diately at the foot of the Northernmost range of Slills, a little beyond 
fifty-two degrees of latitude North, and extends from sea to sea. 


TIL. In the Véyw-purdnia, the countries to the West of Méw are thus 
described; and the author begins with the vallies, and champain coun- 
tries. 


There are many vallies and flat grounds to the West of Méru, divided 
by numerous ranges of hills. About the mountains of Su-bacska, the He- 
Vor. Vili, 3A 
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cuis of رد رہہ‎ and ‘Sichi-s‘aila is a level country about a hundred yo 
Jjunas in cstent; and there the ground emits flames, It is a most dismal 
plare, hotsid to the sight, inaccessible to mortals: the sight of it, makes 
the voy hair stand, It is the abodk of the supetivr deities. There is Vs- 
01 ۸۵۰ or Vasu simply, who presides over the fire, burning without 
fuel; he who is the great deity, and there fire seems to have life. When 
performing holy rites with offerings to the Gods, anen always give fire his 
shac. There that very fie, which one day will spreud over, aud en- 
compus the whole unis crse, is constantly burning. Within the mountains 
iy the abode of the illustrious and powerful Gods; with the place of the 
Métu-tnga, ten yojanas broatl, and there is the hermitage of ۷ .۸×ط ۸ت‎ 


Like these two mountains are Cummuda and Anjana: between these is an 
eatensive valley with a lake. The Crmuda range answers to the Comedi 
mountains of Provyary ; and the Anjana, or black range, to the Anthema 
of Persian writers, as I observed before, and there is the A’yatana, or abode 
of Visnyv. 


‘The ۸۸ء‎ of Vasu is obviously a volcano in the A+-burz mountains, 
and a volcano is really Véaeviyatana, or the abode of Vasu in a derivative 
form: and here we have the ctymology of Veseous, Veswoius, and Aitna or 
ine, which words have been improperly divided. Between the great 
mountains Crishna and Péwdura, the black and white mountains, is a 
level country. In it is a Padmini land, or marshy ground abounding 
with Zotos, There resides the Gov with a thousand bodies. Mankind 
call it Anante-sada, or Anantee-sedes, the seat of Hawt, with the title of 
Anante. Jn the middie of the Cusmds mountains with o thonsand peaks, 
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there is a forest fifty yojanas long, and thirty broad. There is the famous 
pool of the Apstrasas; many holy men live there, and drink of its pure 
‘waters. 


Between ‘Sancu-ciit'a, or the peak like a wooden-pin, and the Vrishabha 
mountains, is the sthali, or country of Parushaca, many ygjanas in length. 
There live the Cianaras, {ragas, serpents, and holy men. 


The tract between the mountains of Capinjala and Naga-raila, iv two 
hundred yojanas in length, and one hundred broad, truly delightful, 
adorned with many groves. It abounds with fruits, and flowers of va- 
rious sorts, The Cinnaras, and Uragas, with tribes of pious and good 
men live there, There are beautiful groves of Dracshé or vine trees, Naga 
treen, or Naga-ranga, the orangy-tree, and plum, or rather stone-fruit trees, 
Tt abounds with lakes an‘ pools filled to the brim, wrth aweet and refresh 
ing waters. What part of it lies between the Pashuca and Mahd-Megha 
mountains, about one hundred yojanas loug, and sixty broad, is as 06 
the palm of the hand, as known to every body, with very little water, 
which is whitish, The soil is hard, and tenacious, without trecs, and even 
without grass, There are few living creatures: and the few inhabitants 
are without fixed habitations: this desert is so dreary es to make thé 
traveller's hair stand up. ‘Ihe whole country is called Cénana, or ۵۸ھ‎ 
There are several large lakes, likewise great treca, and larger groves, called 
Cénté. The smaller Iskes, pools, groves, orchards, producing delightful 
juices, are numberless. The vallies, depths, lakes, and groves are, some 
ten, others twelve, seven, eight, twenty, or thirty yojanas in circum- 
ference. There are caves, in the mountains, most dreary aud dark, in- 
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accessible to the rays of the sun, cold, and difficult of access. In that 
country are Sidd'has, or prophets, with the gift of miracles; leamed and 
famous بد سل4”ظ‎ bright like fire; hundreds of thousands of them are 
un that country. 


It is truly surprising to find so plain, and sensible a description of a 
country in the Purdwas: for the translation is faithful, and I have not 
left out, as before, any passage on any account whatsoever. It appears 
to be Syria in its laigest dimensions, and which the author calls Cénan ; 
because the Canancans, and amongst them the Pheniciens, were possessed 
of the greatest and best part of it, and were, moreover, famous all over 
the East, 


The dimensions in yojanas in gencral, must be considerably reduced : 
but there arc particular instances when they must be retained, and auch 
cases are by no means numerous. I have noticed that the description of 
this country was a plain narrative, which, if not true, bore at least every 
mark of probability. 


The mountains of Capinjala, a sort of bird, and Naga, or of the Serpents, 
Gre unknown: the region between them was 200 yojanas, or about 900 
miles long, and 100 broad, or about 450 miles, These are the dimen- 
tions of Syria fiom Babylon to the Aediterrancan sea. It consisted of two 
parts, a dreary desert, and the other a most charming and fruitful coun- 
try, with six or seven lakes, called seas, the largest of which is the As- 
phaltite sea, thirty yojanes in circumference, according to Joszrnus's 
account, 
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‘The Pauréstics, in their description of countries, never mention, at teat 
as far as I can recollect, the vine, and plum, or olive tree, nor the ۸۷۴ 
rénga, ot orange tree, unless we are to understand the latter of trees, bear- 
ing golden apples. The larger lakes, the numberless pools, the caves 
in the mountains, the abondance of vineyards and orchards filled with 
orange and olive trees, is perfectly correct, as well as the description of 
the desert, with its scanty waters of a whitish colour, and a few inha- 
bitants, without any fixed lrabitations, is literally trac. The numerous 
and learned Levites, who were really Bréhmens, the Sidd'has ov prophets 
working miracles, are certainly wonderful circumstances, 


The Cinaras may be the inhabitants of the country of Cimercth, 
round the luke of the same name with the town af Coneruth, The tribe 
of Uragas, or serpents, were probably the Jivite, whose name implies 
the same thing, Vadari significs a plum tree, but, in general, a stone 
fruit tree; and is, of course, applicable to the viive tree, for which, 1 
believe, there is no name in Senacrit. It iy uot understood here of the 
date tree, for which there is a name in that language. 


This curious passage proves the existence of an early intercourse be- 
tween the فا[‎ with the inhahitants af the more Western countries, 
and particularly the ٥۸۵۰ 1 shall show, in the course of this work, 
that such an intercourse existed formerly: and Luctaw takes a partie 
cular notice of the Hindus visiting holy places in Syria, such as the ۸۸ 
of Makd-bhaga-dect, called Bombyce, and now Afaubeg, ‘This, in my 
humble opinion, explains an obscure passage of the prophet Inaiau, who 
fived in the eighth ceutury before Cunrsr*: “ Verily thou hast foraken 


+ Jaatan, chap. ii. v. 6.—See alto Bishop LowtH on Isarau. 
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thy people, the honse of Jacos; because they are filled with مج ×صھ‎ 
from the East, from more than or beyond the East; who are sooth- 
× sayers like those of the Philistines; and they delight in the society of 
“children of strangers.” This passage 1 conceive to allude to Hinds, 
fiom the very forcible expression of from the East, from beyond the East, 
ot from the remotest parts of the East. The prophet did not mean the 
Chaldeans, who were well known to him, as he repeatedly takes notice of 
them, 


IV. The next mountains are those of Sitdnta, many yojanas in ex- 
tent, abounding with all sorts of metals and gems. It is skirted by a 
nual delighttul country, well watered, cnlivened with the harmonioun 
noine of the black bec and frogs. There are towns with gates: and 
the refieshing moisture of this country, proceeds from Urupa, or the 
Laut of the Zodiac; and re-uniting together, forms a stream, called the 
Vaké of the Moon, or Chandra-cahé. There live the Sidd'has and Vac. 
shar, in caves, with intricate but delightful mazes, There, among im- 
menve caves, is the Cridteana, or place of dalliance of Maniwoea, where 
knowledge and the completion of our wishes is fully obtained. There 
is the great forest of the Parijdta tree, of the kings of the Gods, known 
through the three woulds: and the whole workd sings his praise from the 
Védas: such is the place of dalliance of him with 1000 eyes, or Inpra. 


One side is Siecarn‘a of gold, as implied by its name, full of hills of the 
purest gems and corals, In this charming grove of ‘Sacas, or Iypaa, 
the Gods, the Dénavas, the snakes, Yacshas, Récshasas, Guhya, ot Cuveras, 
Gand'harcas, Vidyéd'havas live happy, as well 28 numerous tribes of Apea- 
visas, fond of sport. 
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‘Tu the East of this lord of mountains is Cumula, a peak, with cight 
towns of the proud Déuaoas. In the mountains of Vajraca, with many 
peaks, live Récshasas, frightful, assuming whatever countenance they please, 
strong, and performing wonderful achievements: these Récshasas are called 
Nilacas, 


In Mahd-Nila, or the great blue range, are fifteen towns belouging to 
the Haydnana, or As'va-mucha, or horse-faced tribe, probably the Par- 
thians, and the descendants of Torgama, who bred horses, and carried them 
to the principal fairs in the Fast, In Sanscrit, Turangama, perhaps the 
same with Phorgama, for thus Thogarma is also written, signifies a horse, 
and implicitly a horseman: and the 7700۷ derive from it the appella- 
tion of Twrcoman, They are originally Cimaras, courageous like the 
leader of the armics of the Gods; Ca‘wrice'y a, with large hands, and 
strong like the Jndrddicas. There are fifteen chiefs of the Cimarag, elated 
with pride. There in towns, under ground, like Bémiyan, live people like 
makes; no man can look them in the face, and meet their eyes: their looks 
are like fire, like the poison of serpents. These live upon the golden 
stamina of certain flowers. In the lulls there are above a thousand abodes 
of Daityas: the houses are elegant, like high-embattled forts. 


In Vewu-manta, or Ven'uman, are three forts belonging to the J idydd'ha- 
ras, thirty سز‎ long, and twenty-five broad. ‘These belong to the 
Utucas, the Romashas, or Romacas, and the Mahé-netras, These rank 
among the greatest of the Jidyéd’harce, and whose mighty deeds equal 
those of Innua. The country of Verumanta is one bundred and forty 
miles long, and about sixty broad: in it there are three strong 4 
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places, lin d at the saine time by the three most powerful nations then 
existing, ‘she Romashes, or Romacas, are the Romans, called Romaicot 
in Grad, and often’ mentioned in the Purds‘es and other books of the 
Hinds, bat only in general terms. The سال‎ are the ‘Sacas, called also 
Bulga, Volew, and Wolke ; these were probably the Parthians, ‘The Ma- 
dicuetra, or with large eyes, ave probably the Armeniana: and it was in 
the first century, that these tice powerful nations were thus brought in 
contact, on the borders of Syria, armenia, and Persia, in a country bor- 
dering upon the lake Jax, thus called from a town of the samc name, which 
in the Jrmexian language signities a fortified place. Zfar-Adinui, or Har. 
Minnith, siguilivs the mountains of Alinnith, or Armenia, and Vani-rminnith, 
or Vauni-mmni, the strong holds of Ar-minni, .Armona, Armana, or Arme- 
nia: for thus its name is variously written. 


In the Brahmdvda it is declared, that in the country of Cus‘a, including 
fran, ہہیا‎ aud strahia, is the Cumudeati, or Euphrates, with the Cu- 
mada momtains; from which Cua is ملا‎ denominated the dafpa, or 
country of Camda. ‘There live the ‘Sacas, a powerful nation: the Pdra- 
sicas remarkable for their beauty, and the ‘Syémacas seemingly thus called 
from their black complexion, These were subdued by Racuu: and in 
the book of his wars, a few remarkable circumptances relating to that 
eatensive country, occur occasionally, Otherwise the Pérasicas, or natives 
of Pérasa, or Persia, are seldom noticed by the Paurawics. In Cumuda is 
the Cumudvatt river, and the st’hdu of Mana’-pua‘ca-pzvr, the sister of 
Mana-neva. Of this famous place, 1 took particular notice in my Essay 
on Semiramis, under the name of Afabog and Manbeg. 
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On Poaicanca resides the offspring of Gasun's, the destroyer of set- 
pents: it abounds with metals and precious stones. A strong and turbu- 
Jent wind swiftly passes over this mountain, in a human foun, called 
Sugriva, The offspring of Ponna‘ea‘ar’, or Garun’a, in the shape of 
birds, fly about this mountain: they are strong, fly quickly, and mighty 
are their achievements. On Curgja always resides the mighty lod of 
living beings, who manifests himsclf there to human aight, the great 
Gop riding upon a Bull, hence called Viloua-nna'nca-sancana, the chief 
of Yogis. The inhabitants, hke Maua’-pava, always carry poon about 
them: they are Pramat'has, or servants of Mana-puva, and difficult of 
access. Mana’-peva resides there among them. 


On Vaew-d’héva in Pasumati, a mountain and country full of fire, as 
implicd by their names, are the si'hdus, or pluces of the cight forms 
of Mana'-peva, the merciful Gon. ‘They aie till of resplendence, and 
proper places of worship. ‘There are seven at’huny of Sidd‘has: and the 
sthdn of Busnua’ with four faces, the mighty lord of cicated beings, 
on × high peak: all living cieatures bow to it. The eleven Rudrer سر‎ 
side there, on the Gaja-saila, or elcphant mountain. 


SueMegha is fall of metals, a king of mountains it is, like the clouds 
Megha, with many caves in ts bosom, and arbours in ity skirts. It is 
the A'yatanan, or place of abode of the twelve Suns, and of the cight 
forms of Rudra, There also the af’hdns of Visunv, aud the vdswinay or 
Dioscuri, with many belonging to the Sidd’tas and Gods. ‘There the 
Yacskas, Gand'haroas, and Cinnaras, probably priests and minstrels, sc 
constantly performing the puja. In the bosom of this mountain, uc fu- 
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mous and large cities of the Gand’harvas, resplendent like Amara-puri, 
with large forts well embattled, in which reside the Sidd'has, and Gand’ 
harcus deeply skilled in war, with their king CartNsata, God and king 
of kings. From him these are called the Copinjela mountains, of which 
T took notice before. : 


On Anata, a fire mountain aleo, reside tribes of Racshasas, or evil spirits 
with a human body, on this mountain with five peaks, with the Dénavas, 
proud, enemies of the Gods, great, strong, and of mighty deeds. These 
Dénavas ae perhaps the Grecks, the offspring of Daw aus. 


On ‘Sata-sringa, or with one hundicd peaks, reside the Fueshar, a be- 
nevolent tribe. On Tamrdbha, or the copper mountain, is a town in- 
habited by the Cédraveyas, or cluldren of Cavan, the wife of Ca‘s'yapa, 
aud by Tacshacas, a serpentine tribe of artists. 


In the great and beautiful Fixdeacha are many caves in its shirts: it is 
the famous place of abode of the God, who always dwells in caves, Ca‘ne 
7۱0١ A, or Mins, On ‘Swevodara, or with a white belly, is a large town, 
and settlement of the beneficent Sena‘aita, the son of Garuy‘s. 


On the large mountain of Paiséchaca, is a settlement of the Cuveras, 
{called also Cuberas and Guhyas, and the same with the Cabirian tribes,) 
with a commodious palace, resorted to by the Facshas and Gand'harcat. 
On Huari-cit’a resides the God Hiri, to whom all the'world bows: the 
famous navel of this most resplendent mountain is remarkable for its 
splendour. 
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Cumuda reside the Cinnaraz: on Anjana the great Snakes: on‏ دہ 
Crishna are the towns of the Crand'harvas with large houses,‏ 


On Pédudura, ona beautiful peak, is the town of Hidyddhara, well for- 
tified, and a large palace with hattlements. 


On the mountain with a thousand peaks, reside the Dattyas and Ditna. 
vas ina thousand towns. ‘They ate all shining with gold, and their voice 
is most melodious, 


On Sucdca reside the chick of the Pamégas, or gitat Snakes; and ou 
Pushpaca many tubes of Mung. Ou Supacsha, on Subacsha, ave the four 
mansions of ۷۸۱۷۸۵۸۷۸۰ ۸, or Novu, of the Moon, of Vayu, and ۷ ۷۸۰ 
p'utpa, or King of Serpents. The Gand'harvas, Cran as, Yaestas, Nagas 
and Widydd’hares, and their chiefs, ate constantly worshipping their Isura, 
or favourite deity. 


‘The place of Vaivawwars, or Micrrvw, is near Cabui, in the coun 
try of Lampacam. as it is called in the Pardyas, and Lamgam, by the 
natives, Of ,this place J took particular notice in my Essay ou mount 
Caucasus. 


V. In this Puréna, the anthor, whilst describing the mountains to the 
South, and South-West of Méru, mentions a circumstance tuuly curious 
and interceting. Here, says he, in the forest of Sunc’ha was bon Suan s- 
wana, or Ca'pticr'ya, Mans with six faces. {ere he wished, or ۸ امو‎ 
the resolution of going to the mountains of Crauncha, Crermany, pait of 
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Polund, Kc. to rest, and recreate himself after his fatigues in the wars 
of the Gods with the giants. There, in the skirts of the mountains of 
Crauncha, ×ط‎ thing his sword, the very same which Artita, in the fifth 
century, asserted he had found under a clod of carth. It was placed in 
his tomb, where it is probably to be found. 


Tn the Devi-Purdra, it is declared, that Devs' in her character of 
Tava-pivr, or goddess of victory, is worshipped in the مزاعف‎ uf Crauncha, 
under the emblem of a sword. 


The rest of the more Western countries is neglected by the compiler, 
as they are described in other paragraphs, under the names of dwfpas جم‎ 
countries of Placsha, Sdlmali, Crauncha Stcam, and Pushcara, Vc takes 
partivular notice of a singular region in S4mali, called the peak-land of the 
Gods. 


11٥08 now: in Deva cia, or penk-land of the Gods, which is a moun- 
tain disiding, parting countries, or, in other words, a long and extensive 
range, is the place where Garu‘pa, the von of Vinata’, was born; 
which is alsa his /2'héma-domus home, on a broad peak of this great range, 
with a beautiful palace, This country is one hundred yojanas in cireum- 
ference, or about four hundred and ninety miles. There resides the nu- 
merous offspring of Ganu'na, in the shape of large birds, and of men also 
swiftly flying, strong, ruling aH over the country, and full of pride, 
This ix the first mansion of the lord of birds, generous and merciful, 
awift like the stormy wind, and who resides in the ورام‎ of Sélmali. It 


is toward the South on one of the peaks of this mountain, conspicuous, 
8 
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full of wealth, beautiful, seven in number, bright like the morning aud 
evening skies, with forts of silver, well cmbattled, adorned with chaplet 
of houses made by the Gods, forty yojanas long, two hundred miles, and 
thirty broad, onc hundred and fifty miles. These are called the seven 
towns of the Gand'harvas, full of meti aud women, ‘This is a peculiar 
tribe of the Gand'harvas, called Agneyas, fire-men, or rather artificers by 
fire, very strong, and of mighty deeds. .They are the servants of the Cu- 
veras, of Guhyas, whose principal employment is to explore the bowels of 
the earth in search of wealth. The rest of this curious description will 
be hereafter the subject of a particular section. 


Before we pass to the second pat, it will be requisite to give some ex- 
planation of the accompanying Plates: 


No, I, represents the worldly Zofos, floating upon the waters of the 
Ocean, which is surrounded, and its waters prevented fiom falling into the 
vacuum by the Sucarna-bhimi, or land of gold, and the mountains of Lu- 
edlocas, 


No. IE, represents the globe of the Earth, according to the Ffudu astro- 
nomers. It is projected upon the plane of the equator, and the Southern 
hemisphere expanded in such a manner, that the Suth pole, instead of a 
point, becomes the largest circle of this projection. They also seprescnt 
the two hemispheies, sepatately upon the plane of the equator. 
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No. III, represents the same, projected upon the plane of a meri- 
dian, These two projections are against the tenor of the context of the 
Purdnas: a Southern hemisphere being then absolutely unknown. 


Here I have placed the three ranges of mountains, according to the 
documents of Hinde astronomers: but not according to their usual deli- 
neations : for, according to these, the three ranges should be represented 
by three concentric half circles, parallel to the meridians of the projection. 
Tt is acknowledged, that these ranges are in the diteetion of as many pa- 
sallels of latitude. In that case the outermost ranges must be the longest : 
and this is the opinion of the Jainas, ay 1 observed before, in the sixth pa- 
ragraph of the fast chapter, 


No. 1V, eahibits the old Continent, projected upon an imaginary circle 
passing through the North pole. and just grazing the equator in the South, 
Instead of a circle, it should be an oval, with the longest diameter East 
and West. But as the tracing of an oval would be attended with some 
diticulty, the indolent Paurdities have adopted the circle in its roum ; and 
scidom use the other. As such a delineation would be usciess, I have, of 


course, oinitted it. 


‘The chasm in the North-West, through the mountains surrounding the 
world, was made by C'xtsuna, when he went to sce his prototype Visunv, 
or the great spirit, the Paramatmé of the world, whose abode is among 
waters, in the land of darkness. Several heroes have passed since through 
this chasm, which will be the subject of a particular paragraph here. 
after. 
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No, V, explains the true system of the known world, according to the 
Purdénas, and the Jainaa, reconciled with that of the astronomers of Judie. 





Here the Méru of the Paurd 
whilst the Aéru of the astronomers remains under the North pole. ‘The 


is brought back ta its proper place, 


zones between Jambu or Judia, and the Aféru of the astronomers, ave obvi- 
ously our seven climates; aud the points where the astrouomical zonrs 
intersect the zones of the Paurdvics round their respective centres equally 
called Aféru, shew the true situation of the dwipas or countevs, from 
which these zones, according to the system cither of the astronomers or of 
the Paurdnies, are equally denominated, whether they are rechoned rela- 
tively to the North pole, or to a centsical point in the cevated plains of 
Tartary, 


No. VI, is a detincation of the country of ۴" ta, in the fullest ace 
ceptation of that denomination, Its nine diviseny with Cura, or Aiicria, 
and the Northern parts of Lurope, making im all ten districts, were all 
destroyed hy a violent storm, aud inundation, except onc. Thus the ten 
divisions of the .tdlantix were all destroyed: by د‎ fool, eyespt one, called 
Gades, which probably included Spain, 


Some alvo are of opinion that, out of the seven carpus, six wore Like 
wise overwhelmed by a flood. This cireumstanee is also noticed iu the 
third volume of the ./yia-deleré But ] belicve that this notion originated 
with the Purdaicas, who, unable to point aut these wonderful counties, 
described in so extiavagant a manner in their ۱مد‎ ۵ books, fara that 


the best way was to swear, that they had disippeared. 
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از‎ 
On the Vervas, or متھٹنڈ‎ Wesrines of the Hindus. 


BY H. T. COLEBROOKE, EQ. 


IN the early progress of researches into Jndian literature, it wax doubted, 

whether the Védas were extant; or, if portions of them were stilt pre- 
served, whether any person, however learned in other respects, might be 
capable of understanding their obsolete dialect. [t was believed too, that, 
if a Bréhmana really possessed the Indian scriptures, his religions pre- 
judices would nevertheless prevent his imparting the holy knowledge to 
any, but a regenerate Hinds. These notions, supported by popular tales, 
were cherished long after the ۶۵۸ had been conmunicated to 07۸۸ 
Sauco’x; and parts of them translated into the Persia language, by him, 
ot for his use*. The doubts were not finally abandoned, until Colonel 
Porter obtained from Jeyepir a transcript of what purported to be a com- 
plete copy of the-Védas, and which he deposited in the British Musum. 
About the same time, Sir Ropenr Cuaarnens collected, at Benares, 
numerous fragments of the Indian scripture: Giencral Maurine, at a 
later period, obtained copies of some parts of it: aud Sir س۸ تت۷‎ Jonis 
was successful in procuring valuable portions of the #4das, and in صا‎ 
lating several curious passages from one of them}. 1 have been still 





* Exraacte bere also been trenaleted info the Hindi language: but it dues not appar, 
‘upon what occanon thie versiva into the velgar dialect was mada, 

+ Gee Preface to MENU, page vi. and the Works of 3۷ ۷ 36ش صابت‎ Jonna, Vol, VI. 

Von. VUE $c 
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more fortunate in collecting at Benares, the text and commentary of ۵ 
large potion of these celebrated books; and, without waiting to examine 
them more completely, than has been yet practicable, I shall here attempt 
to give a brief explanation of what they chiefly contain, 


It is well known, that the original Véda is believed, by Hindus, to have 
been revealed by Branata’; and to have been preserved by tradition, until 
it was arranged in ils present order by a sage, who thence obtained the 
surname of Vva'sa, or VeDavva’‘sa; that is, compiler of the Védas, He 
distributed the Jediaa scripture into four parts, which ate severally entitled 
Ruch, Yajush, Siman, and Atharcan'a ; ani cach of which bears the com- 
mon denoinination of ede, 


Mr, Winxrys and Sir Wizi1am Jones were led, by the consideration 
of several remarkable passages, to suspect, that the fourth is more mo- 
dern than the other three, It is certain, that Mrwo, like others among the 
Indian lawgivers, always speaks of three only, and has barely alluded to 
the ‘At'harvana*, without however terming it a J’éde, Passagesrof the 
Indian scripture itself seem to support the inference: for the fourth Véda is 
not mentioned in the passage, cited by mein a former essay, from the 
white Yajush|; nor inthe following text, quoted from the Indian scripture 
by the commentator of the Rich. 


Mano, chap. 11, ¥, 53.‏ دے 
Essay Second, on Religious Ceremonies, See Asictic Researches, Vol, VIL. page 251.‏ + 


$ From the Sist chapter; which, together with the preceding chapler (Soth), relates to the 
Parwshantd’ha, 1 type of the allegotical immolation of Nana’van a, or of 2243144 in that 
charactes, 
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“The Rigvéda originated from fire; the Vajureéde from air; and the 
“ Sémavéda, from the sun *.” 


Arguments in support of this opinion might be drawn even from popular 
dictionaries ; for Amena-sInia notices only three Védas, and mentions the 
‘Atharvan'a without giving it the same denomination. It is, however, 
probable, that some portion at least of the ‘A/harcana is as ancicut 
as the compilation of the three others; and its name, like theirs, is ante- 
tior to ۷۲۸۱۸۰ arrangement of them: but the same must be admitted in 
regard to the Ztihésa and Purdn'as, which constitute a fifth Fda, as the 
‘Atharcara does a fourth. 


Tt would indecd be vain to quote in proof uf this point, the Purdnas 
themselves, which always enumerate four ح۶۸‎ ; aul state the dtihdsa and 
Purtilas as a fifth: since the antiquity of some, among the Purdnas 
now extant, is more than questionable; and the authenticity of any one, 
in particular, does not appear to be کھ‎ yrt sufticicutly established. ٤ 
would be as useless to cite the Afandica and Tépantya Upansheds, in 
which the \4charca-veda is enumerated among the scriptutes, ard in one 
of which the number of four J’édur iy expressly alamed: for both these 
Upanishads appertain to the ‘At‘harvana itsclt. The mention of the sage 


× Menu alludes to this fabulous onigin of the Vidas, (chap. 1, ¥. 23. Hi» commentator, 

* 8ڑ‎ ۳۳1 81. explains it by remarking, that the Rigeéde opens with a hymn to fire; und 

‘the Yajuraéds, with one, in which air ix mentioned, Bat CuLtu‘ca-BHAT'T’A bas recaute to 

the renovations of the universe. ‘In ope Calpe, the das proceeded from fie, air, aud the 
sun; in another, from Brana, at his allegorical immolstion. 


sca 
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in various places, throughout the Védae®, proves nothing; and‏ ۲۸سد یرجھ 
even a teat of the Yajurnédat, where he is named in contrast with‏ 
and their supplement or Bréhman'a, is not‏ ,مد۸ the Rich, Vajush, and‏ 
decisive. But a very unexceptionable passage may be adduced, which‏ 
the commentator of the Rich has quoted, for a different purpose, from the‏ 
Ci héndigye Upanishad, a portion of the Séman. In it, Na‘rzpa, having‏ 
solicited instruction from Sawarcuma’ea, and being interrogated by him,‏ 
us to the extent of his previous knowledge, saye, ‘I have learnt the‏ 
Rieckdo, the Yujurcéda, the Sémaotda, the ‘At harcan‘a, [which is] the‏ 
fourth, the Jtikdsa and Purdy‘a, [which are} a fifth, and (grammar, or)‏ 
the ۱1۸۷۰۷ of Vedas, the obsequies of the manes, the art of computation,‏ 
the knowledge of omens, the revolutions of periods, the intention of‏ 
speech [or art of reasoning], the maxims of cthicke, the divine science [or‏ 
construction of scripture], the sciences appendant on holy writ [or accen-‏ 
tuation, protory, and religious rites], the adjuration of spirits, the art of‏ 
the noldicr, the scicuce of astronomy, the charming of serpents, the science‏ 
of demigods [or music and mechanical arts]: all this have J studied; yet‏ 
ز do I onty know the text, and have no knowledge of the soul‏ 


* Vide Védet passim. 

+ In the Taittiriya Tipenishad, 

 تئاسفاورم‎ Upentshed, ch, 7, § 1. 1 insert the whole pamage, beconee it contains ex 
‘ample cuuneration of the sciemes, ‘The names, by which grammar and the rest are indicated 
am the origioal text, are obscure; but the annotations of Sancana explain them, 

‘This, Uke any other portion of a Vide where it is itself named, (for a few other instances o0- 
eur?) mutt of coure be more modern than another part, to which the came had been pre- 
‘iously امیس‎ It will bereafler be ,سمل‎ that the Védes are × compilation of prayers, called 

3 
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From this, compared with other passages of less quthority, and with the 
received notions of the Hindus themselves, it appears, that the Rick, Ya. 
Jusk, and Séwan, are the three principal portions of the Jéda; that the 
‘Atharcada is commonly admitted as a fourth; and that divers my- 
thological poeins, entitled Jtihdsa and Puria‘as, are reckoned a supplement 
to the scripture, and, as such, constitute a fifth Héda*. 


‘The true reason, why the three first د7۸(‎ are often mentioned without 
any notice of the fourth, must be sought, not in their different origin and 
antiquity ; but in the difference of their use and purport. Prayers, em- 
ployed! at solemn rites, called Jgjnyas, have been placed in the three 
Principal Védes: those, which are in prose, are named Fajurk ; such, as 
are in metre, are denominated Rich; and some, which are intended to be 
chanted, are called Sdman: aud these names, ay distinguishing different 
portions of the مہ۳‎ are antcrior to their separation in ۷۲۸۱۸۰۱ compi- 
lation. But the “diharvana, not being used at the religious ceremonies 


santene; with 2 collection of precepts and ۔سنامدھ‎ entitled Brékmame; from which اھ(‎ por- 
tion, the Upeninked is extracted, ‘The prayety ure properly the Pédan, and ayparcntly preceded 
‘the Bréhmane. 

© When the study of the سافن‎ ncriptures was more general than at prevent, especially araung 
the Bréhmen‘as of Conyacubfa, |e araed priests decived wiles from the uumber of Sédae, with 
which they were eoavenant, Siwe every pest was bound to stuvly ove Fide, wo tlle was 
derived from tbe fulftiment of that duty; but a person, who had atufied two ص۶‎ was sur- 
mumed Dioisédi: one, ule was conversaul wilh three, Tris(di: und one, versed in four, 
قلصممق‎ v0 the raylhological صمح‎ were only figuratively eatied a Vida, wo distinction 
appears to have been derived from a knowledge of them, in widition to the four seryptuies. 
‘The titles, ubovementioned, bave beeume the sumazes of fewiliea سد‎ the م4۸۷‎ of 
Candy, ند‎ axe corrupled by لہ‎ pronunciation into Debt, Tiwéré, und Chanbé. 
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above-mentioned, and containing prayers employed at lustrations, at rites 
conciliating the deities, and as imprecations on enemies, is essentially 
different fiom the other Védas ; as is remarked by the author of an elemen- 
tary treatise on the classification of the Zndian sciences *. 


But different schools of priests have admitted some variations in works 
which appear nnder the same title. This circumstance is accounted for 
by the commentators on the Védas, who relate the following story taken 
from Purdy‘as, aud other authorities. ۷۲۷۸۸۸, having compiled and ar- 
ranged the scriptures, theogonies, and mythological poems, taught the 
several 7’édas ta us many disciples: viz. the Rich to Para; the Yajusk 
to Vars‘ampa’vana, and the ۱مف‎ to Jaimin1; as also the ‘A? harvan'a 
to Suantu, and the Jtihdsa and Purdyfas to Su’ra. These disciples ine 
structed their respective pupils, who, becoming teachers in their turn, 
communicated the knowledge to their own disciples; until, at length, 
in the progress of successive instruction, so great variations crept into 
the text, or into the manner of reading and reciting it, and into the no 
less sacred precepts tor its use and application, that eleven hundred dif- 
ferent schools of scriptural knowledge arose. 


The several Sankités, or collections of prayers in each Véda, as received 
1m these numerous schools, or variations, more or less considerable, admitted 
by them either in the arrangement of the whole text (including prayers 
and ptecepts), or in regard to particular portions of it, constituted the 
Séchas oi branches of each Véde. Tradition, preserved in the ۸۷١۷ 





* MaDuusy’Dana Sanaswart, in the Precfhdnabhéde. 
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reckons sixteen Sanhitds of the Rigoéda; eighty-six of the Fajush; or, 
including those which branched from a second revelation of this Véda, 
& hundred and one; and not less than a thousand of the Sémaoédd ; مرا‎ 
sles nine of the ‘At'harcan‘s. But treatises on the study of the م۸۵۷‎ 
reduce the Séc'has of the Rich, to five; and those of the Vajush, including 
both sevelations of it, to eighty-six. 


The progress, by which (to use the language of the Purdvas) the tree 
of science put forth its numerous branches, is thus related. Para taught 
the Rigvéda, or Balorich, to two disciples, Baucata and IwpRaPRAMATI. 
‘The first, also called Bahcalt, was the editor of a Sanhité, or collection 
of prayers; and a ‘Sé’ha, bearing his name, still subsists: it is said to 
have first branched into four schools; afterwards into three others, Ix- 
DRAPRAMATI communicated his knowledge to his own son May'puce'va, 
by whom a Sankité was compiled: and from whom one of the ‘Siic'hds 
has derived its name. “Velpamrtaa, surnamed S'acatya, studied under 
the same teacher, and gave a complete collection of prayers: it is still 
extant; but is said to have given origin to five varied cditions of the 
same text. The two other and principal ‘Séc'hds of the Rich arc those 
of As'waza’yana and Sa'xc'uva'vAnA, or, perhaps, Cavsitraci’: but 
the Viehdupurdédta omits them, and intimates, that Sa’capu'an’r, a pupil 
of Ivprarramats, gave the third varied edition fiom this teacher, and 
was also the author of the Niructa: if so, he is the same with Ya‘sca, 


© "Tye authorities on which this ia atsted, wre chiefly the روطس سط‎ part 3, clup. 4, 
snd the Vieyeriine مہ‎ the study of seipture; alo, the Cheren'eryihe, on the 53۸4 of 
the Pédas. 
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His school seems to have been subdivided by the formation of thres others 
derived from his disciples. 


The Vajush, or 48ر‎ 079۵۰. consists of two different Véder, which ایس‎ 
separately branched out into various فڈھأمھڈ'‎ To explain the names, by 
which both are distinguished, it is necessary to notice a legend, which 
is gravely related in the Purdn'as, and in the commentaries on the Véda. 


The Yajush, in its original form, was at first taught by Vari/asra’ 
YAwA, to twenty-seven pupils. At this time, having instructed Ya‘sw- 
yawarcyA, he appointed him to teach the م۶4‎ to other disciples. Being 
afterwards offended by the refusal of Ya'unvawaxcra to take on bimsclf 
a share of the sin incurred by Vais'amra’vana, who had unintentionally 
Killed his own sister’s son, the resentful preceptor bade ۳۸۱۶۲۳۸۳۸۰۰۰۸ 
relinquish the science, which he had learnt®, IIe instantly disgorged it 
in a tangible form. The rest of Vats'anea’yana’s disciples, receiving 
his commands to pick up the disgorged Véda, assumed the form of 
partridges, and swallowed these texts which were soiled, and, for this 
reason, termed “ black:" they are also denominated Taittirlye, from 
نول‎ the name for a partridge. 


YAINYAWALCYA, overwhelmed with sorrow, had recourse to the sun; 
and, through the favour of that luminary, obtained a new revelation of the 
Yojush; which is called “ white,” or pure, in contradistinction to the 
other, and is likewise named Véjasanéyi, from 2 patronymick, as it ahould 





٠ "The سیا‎ puréa‘s, put 5, chap. 5, A diferent motive of resentment is signed by othter, 
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seem, of ا٣‎ ت٥٢. ۳۰۸۰ء‎ himself: for the م7‎ declares, ؛‎ these puie 
texts, revealed by the sun, are published by Yasnvawaicya, the ofi- 
spring of Viujasani?.” But, according to the Pusha purdua (3.5. ad 
finem), the pricets, who studied the Fajush, are called Pijins, because the 


sun, who revealed it, assumed the form of a Horse (Tgin). 


Thave cited this ا سداد‎ legend, because it is referred to by the cone 
mentators on the white Vajush. But ] have yet found no allusion to it in 
the 75۷ itself, nor in the explanatory table of contents, On the von. 
trary, the index of the blach Vajusk gives a dierent and more tational 
account, ۷۸۰۱۲۸۸۷۶ ۴۸× ۸, according to this authority |, taught the Fe 
Jurvéda to ١۳۸۷۷۸, who instructed fiisiic} ؛‎ from him 1'۳۸۸ received tl, 
and communicated it to نٹ‎ م٣۸۰‎ who framed he Sched, which is 
named after him; and for which that Indes is 21104. 


The white Vajush was taught by Yasyvaw ۷۰۰۰۰۹ tofificen pupils, who 
fouuced ay many schools, ‘The most remabkable of which are the ‘Saechds 
of Canwa end Manuvanniys; and, next to them, thove of the /۸۸ ۸۷ 
Baud’ hdyanas, and Tapantyas, "The other branches of the Fajih seem to 


* Frikad Avanyace wl calcen The yuosage is cited by Uw commentator on the مل با11‎ 
Un the index likewise, Ya INYAW ALCYA is stated جا‎ have ۱۴ اث‎ the revelation س6‎ the sun, 

+ Chrd’éewcrama, vere 23, This index iutticatoties ×ط‎ formed for the ‘dlis(yt ۸۸۷۸4۸ ۸ 
author is Cun pis, if the tevt (verse 27) be rightly interpreted, 

{ This agrecs with the ety nology of the word Tuittiriye ; for, arconling to gramnuaians (see 
Péniad 4, ai, 102), the detivative bere anpliey «recited hy 1716, thongh composed Ly a di- 
ferent person.’ A similar evplavation is gen by commentators on the Upanivieds, 


Vor. 1۰ 3D 
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have been arranged in several classes. Thus the Characas, or students 
of a ۲۸۸ so denominated from the teacher of it, Cuanaca, are stated 
as including ten subdivisions ; among which are the Cat“has, or disciples 
of Cav'na, a pupil of ,Varsampa'vana; as also the ‘Swétde-wataras, 
Aupamanyceas, and Maitréyantyas: the last mentioned comprehend seven 
others. In like manner, the Taittirtyacas are, in the first instance, sub- 
divided into two, the Auchydyar and Chéwdictyas; and these last arc 
again sululivided into five, the A'pastamhtyas, &c. Among them, ۸۸۸۰۸ 
ranna’s ف74‎ is still subsisting; and so ix A’rxe'va’s, among those 
which branched from Uc'ua: but the rest, or most of them, are become 


lare, if not altogether obsalete. 


Suxavru, son of رسس[‎ studiod the Sénacéda, or Ch'dnadgya, under 
his father: and his own son, Sucanwan, studied under the same teacher, 
hut founded a diferent schoo] ; which was the origin of two others, de- 
rived from his pnpils, Irmaw’yana’Baa and Pavsnyingt, and thence 
branching into a thousand more, For Léca‘es1, Curnuan, and other 
disciples of Pausuytast, gave their names to separate schools, which were 
incrvased by their pupils. The S achd, entitled Cant*humi, still subsists, 
بدناہ ح۸ ط0ا‎ the other pupil of Sucaratan, had fifteen disciples, 
“author of راہ‎ collectively called the northern Sdmagas ; and fifteen 
others, entitled the southern Sémagas: and Curt, one of his pupils, had 
twenty-four disciples, by whom, and by their followers, the other schools 
were founded, Most of them are now lost; and, according to a legend, 
were destroyed hy the thunderbolt of Innza. The principal ۵۳۸۷/۸۸ now 
subsisting, is that of the Réwdyantyas, including seven subdivisions ; one 
af which is entitled Caut’humi, as above-mentioned, and comprehends 
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six distinct schools. That of the Yulavacdras, likewise, is extant, at 
least, in part: as will be shown in speaking of the U panishude, 


The Atharca-véda was taught by Scmawre, to his pupil Canavn'na, 
who divided it between Drvansnss ant 7۸17۷۸. The first of these 
has given name to the S‘dc‘hd, entitled Dévadarst; as Prrpacy’ps, the 
last of his four disciples, has, to the 34۸۸ of the Paippatddis. Another 
branch of the .f(harcana derives ite appellation from 8۸۰۰۴۸۲۸ the 
third of Paruya’s pupils, The rest are of less note, 


Such is the Inief history of the J’da, deducible from the authorities ما‎ 
fore cited, But those numerous ۲۰۷۶۸۸۰ did not differ so widely from 
cach other, as might be inferred from the mention of an equal number 
of Sanhitds, or distinct collections of texts. In general, the vations 
schools of the same J’éda scem to have used the same assembluge of 
prayers; they differed more in their copies of the preeepts or ۳ راف‎ 
was; and some received, into their canon of scripture, portions which 
do not appear to have been acknowledyed by others, Yet the chief dif 
ference scems always to have been the use of particular rituals taught in 
aphorisms (Si/rur) adopted by each achool; and these do not constitute a 
portion of the #’éla; but, like grammar and aytronomy, are placed among 


its appendages. 


It may be here proper to 1emark, that cach J'éda consists of two 
parts, denominated the Afantras and the Bréfmatay; or prayers and pie- 
cepts, The complete collection of the hymns, prayers, and invocations, 
belonging to one م۴۵‎ is entitled its Saukitd. Every other portion of Ja 

spe 
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dian scripture is included under the geneal head of divinity (Bréhma- 
via, “This comprises precepts, which inculcate religious duties; maxims, 
whith explain those precepts; and arguments, which relate to theology *. 
But, in the present arangement of the Védas, the portion, which con- 
tains passages called ہ/م مل‎ includes many which are strictly prayers 
or Alantras, ‘The theology of the Jndian scripture, comprehending the 
ء امام جمچوھ‎ portion entitled 1 éddnta, is contained in tracts denominated 
Upanishads; some of which are portions of the Bréimaiia, properly 50 
called; others are found only in a detached form; and one is a part of a 
Sanhitd itsell. 


On the 11۱۷۸۰ 


THE Sauhitd of the first (1۷۰۲ contains mantis, or prayers, which, 
for the most part, are encomiastick ; as the name of the Rigvéde im- 
plies |. This collection is divided into cight parts (Chanda); cach of 


* The explauation, here given, is tuken from the Praat’héwe bkide. 

۲ Lhave several copies of it, with the corresponding iudea for the Sir'elye, S’6ché; wad 
ako un excellent commentary hy SAYAN'ACHA‘RYA, Tn another collection of mantras, be- 
میس(‎ to the دا۔'‎ waldyont 8456 of thin Vida, 1 fied the Grst few sevtions of each lecture 
‘agice wilh the other copies; but the rest of the sections ure omitted. 1 question whether it be 
intended 1 د‎ complete cupy for that 34:۸4 

4 تح‎ trom the verb rick, to laod; and properly siguifying any prayer or liymp, in 
which a deity دہ‎ prised, As those are mostly in seise, the term becomes also applicable to 
such یسور‎ of any Mido, aa ore reducible to measure according to the rules of prosody, 
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which is subdivided into as many lectures (ad'hydya). Another mote 
of division also runs through the volume; distinguishing ten hooks (indy 
dala), which are subdivited into more than a hundred chapters (anevdea ), 
and comprise a thousand hymns or invocations (xéeta), A further subdi- 
vision of more than two thousand sections (barea) is common to both 
methods: and the whole contains aboye ten thousand verses, or sather 
stanzar, of various measur’s. 


On examining this voluminous compilation, a systematical arrauge- 
ment is readily perceived, Successive chapters, and even entire books, 
comprise hymns ofa single author; invocations, tuo, e-ldressed to the same 
deities, hymns relating to like subjects, and prayers intended for similar 
occasions, are frequently classed together. ‘This reqitires explanation. 


Tha regular perusal of the 7 da, which iy enjoined to alt priests, aud 
which in much practised by Aahrittas und Tela, the student or reader 
is required to notice, expecially, the autho, subject, metre, and purpose 





of each mantra, or invocation, ‘To understand the meaning of the pay 
sage is thought less important. ‘The institutors of the indir رد‎ stent have 
indeed recommended the study ol the sense; but they have inculeated 
with equal streniousnens, and more success, attention to the name of the 
Rishi or person, by whom the text was first uttered, the deity to whom 


it is addressed, or the subject to which it relates, and ale its rhythm 


‘The firs Veda, in VoA'sa's compilation, comprehending امہ‎ of these texts, in called the 4- 
side; of, as exprewed in the Comunentary on the index, × because it abounds witlh swf bale 


(Rick)! 
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The eighth hook opens with an invocation, which alludes to a sin- 
gular legend. ‘Asana, son of Payéca, and his successor on the throne, 
was metamorphosed into a woman; but retrieved his sex through the 
players of Mi p'nyati’ni, whom he therefore rewarded most liberally, 
Ju this hynin he is imtrodaced praising his own munificence; and, towards 
the close of it, his wife ‘Saswarti', daughter of Ancrras, exults in his 
restoration to manhood, 


The next hymns applaud the liberality of the kings Visninnu, Pa- 
Cast'nAwAN (son of Curara’n’a), Corvxca, Casu (son of Cux'p1), 
and ‘ivpma (son of Parasu), who had severally bestowed splendid 
gifts on the respective authors of these thanksgivings. In the third chap- 
ter of the same hook, the seventh bynm commends the generosity of 
Tuasapa’syy, the grandson of Ma'xp'us‘ret, The fourth chapter opens 
with an invocation containing praises of the liberality of Currra; 
and the fourth hyma of the same chapter celebrates Varv, son of 
Susiasstan, 


Jn the first chapter of the teath book, there is a hymn to water, spoken 
hy a hing, named Sixn'nupwr'ea, the son of Aupanisna. The seventh 
chapter contains several passages, from the fifteenth to the eighteenth sdcta, 
which allude toa remarkable legend. Asaaa’r1, son or descendant of Iesn+ 
wa‘cu, had deserted his former priests, and employed others: the forsaken 
Brihmantas recited incantations for his destruction; his new priests, how- 
ever, not only counteracted their evil designs, but retaliated on them, and 
cause] the death of one of those Bréimanas: the rest recited these prayers, 
for their own reservation, and for the revival of their companion, 
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The eighth chapter opens with a hymn, which alludes to a story حر‎ 
apecting Na’aua’ne‘pisnra, son of Menu, who was excluded from ص بر‎ 
ticipation with his brethren in the paternal inheritance The legend 
itself is told in the Aitaréya Bréhman‘a*, or second portion of the Rig 
سس‎ 


Among otlier hymns hy royal authors, in the subsequent chapters of 
the tenth book of the Sanhité, I remark one by Manv'natri, son of 
Yovana’s'wa, and another by 31۷, son of Uvirnana, a third by Vasu 
manas, son of Réuipaswa, and a fourth by Peatanvans, son of Divd- 
pa‘a, king of ف6‎ 


The deities invoked appear, on a cursory inspection of the Fda, to 
be as various as the authors of the prayers addressed to them: but, ac- 
cording to the most ancient annotations on the Jndian scripture, those 
numerous names of persons and things are all resolvable into different titles 
of thrce deities, and ultimately of one gud. The Nig'hanti, or glossary 
of the Védas, concludes with three lists of names of deities: the first com- 
prising such as are decmed synonymous with fire; the second, with air; 
and the third with the sunj. In the last part of the Miucta, which 
entirely relates to deities, it is twice asserted, that there are but thiee 
gods; ‘Tiere (va déoatéh}.’ The furthe inference, that these intend but 


Jn the second lecture and! fonrleenth section of the fil book.‏ ٭ 

+ Nighanti, ot first past of the Niructa, C. 5. 

4 Si the secoscl aud third sections ofthe tnelfth chapter, or lecture, of the glossary and حساة‎ 
trations uf the ٢۶۵ہ‎ ‘The Niructa cooists of three parts: the fint, × glossary as above-men- 


sts 
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one deity, is supported by many passages in the Véda ; and is very clearly 
and concisely stated in the heginning of the index to the Rigvéda, on 
the authority of the Niructa, and of the Wéde itself. 


‘Yasya vicyam, sa rishir; yi tén’échyaté, si dévati; yad acshara- 
pariménim, tach ch’hand6, Arth¢psava rishayé dévaths ch'handébhir 
abhyad'havan, 


‘Tisra (ca déecatah ; cobity-untaricsha-dyn-sthing, agnir vayuh siya 
ity: évani vydlintayah گا مرح‎ vyustih; samastinim prajdpatir, O/nedira 
sarvadévatyah, piramshthy6 va, bidhmé, daivé va, dd’hyAtmicas. Tat 
tat ot'hiind anys tad vibhiitayah; carma prithactwad d’hi prithag abbid’- 
lina stutayé bhavanty: écniva v4 mahan dtm dévaté; دہ‎ stirya ity 
achacshaté; sa hi sarva-blit’ 4tma. Tad uctam rishin’: ک‎ séryd ۵ 
pagates tasthushas’ ch'ti.” Tad vibhiitay6’ nya dévatés. Tad apy étadd 
ushin” detam: “ ہ7007‎ Mitram Vorun'am Agnim dhur iti.” 


“The Risté [of any particular passage] is he, whose speech it is; and 
that, which is therchy addressed, is the deity [of the text]: and the num- 
her of syllables coustitutes the metre {of the prayer]. Sages (Rishis), 
solicitous of {altaining] particular objects, have approached the Gods with 
{praye1s composed in] metre, 


‘The deities are only three; whose places are, the earth, the interme- 





liowed, compres five short chapters or lectures, ‘The second, entitled Naigema, or the first 
lif of the Minute, property 20 culled, comsiata of six loug chapters; and the third entitled 
Daiesta, or secon balf uf the proper Niracta, contains eight more, ‘The chapter, here cited, 
t» marked as the twellth induding the glossary, or seventh exclusive of it, 
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diate region, and heaven : (namely) fire, air, and the sua, They are pro- 
nounced to be [the deities] of the mysterious names* severally ; and 
(Paasa’pann) the lord of creatures is [the deity] of them collectively. 
The syllable O'm intends every deity: it belongs to (Puramésht‘hi) him, 
who dwells in the supreme abode; it appertains to ( Brakme) the vast 
one; to (Déoa) God; to (Ad‘hydtma) the superintending soul. Other 
deities, belonging to those several regions, are portions of the |three} 
Gods; for they are variously named and described, on account of their 
different operations: but fin fact} there is only one deity, THE GREAT 
sout (Alahin dimé). He is called the sun; lor he is the soul of all be- 
ings; [aud] that is declared by the sage, “ the sun is the soul of (jayat) 
“what moves, and of (tasi’hush) that which is fixed.” Other deities are 
portions of him: and that is expressly declared by the sage: “ The wise 
"call fire, InpRa, Mitra, and Varun’a ;” &e.| 


This passage of the Anucramani is portly abridged from the ۸۷۰۶ 
ructe (¢. 12), and partly taken from the Bréddmana of the Véda. It 
shows (what is also ceducible from t: ats of the Jadian scriptures, trans- 
lated in the present and former essays), that the ancient Jfindw religion, 
as founded on the Judie scriptures, recognises Lut one God; yet not 
sufficiently discriminating the creature from the creator. 


"© مسلط ,سز‎ ond ener ; called the Vyéhritie, SeeMenv, c. 2, v. 76. Ih the original 
text, the uomiuttive cage is bere used for the genitive; ax ix remarked by the Cowmentator, 
om this punage. Such irregularities wre frequent in the Fides themselves, 

4+ Ninwcta, ¢.32, §4, ad fice, The remainder of the مرحم‎ that is ere briefly cited 
by the author of the Index, identifies lire with the geest and aaly soul. 
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The subjects and uses of the prayers contained in the Véda, differ more 
than the deities which are invoked, or the titles by which they are ad- 
chessed. Every line is replete with allusions to mythology *, and to the 
Indian notions of the divine nature and of celestial spirits. For the in- 
uumerable ceremonies to be performed by a householder, and, still more, 
for those endless rites enjoined to hermits and asceticks, a choice of 
prayers is offered in every stage of the celebration, It may be here 
suffictent ta observe, that Inpaa, or the firmament, fire, the sun, the 
moon, water, ail, the spirits, the atmosphere and the earth, are the 
objects most frequently addressed: and the various and repeated sacrifices 
with fire, and the drinking of the milky juice of the moon-plant or acid 
asclepias {, furnish abundant occasion for numerous prayers adapted to the 
many stages of those religious rites. I shall, therefore, select for re 
mark such prayers as seem most singular; rather than such as might 
appear the fairest specimens of this 7600 


Tn the fifteenth chapter of the first book, there are two hymns ascribed to 
Corsa, and also to Tita, son of water, Three asceticks, brothers it 


* Not a mythology which avowedly evalts deified heroes (as in the Pardn'er); hut one, 
which personifies the elements aud plmets; and which peoples ہی یسا‎ and the world below, 
with various orders of beings, 

T observe, however, in many places, the grousd-work of legends, which are familiar in my- 
‘thological poems; soch, for example, as the demon VaiTRA, slain by INDRA, who is thence 
surnamed VaiTRABAN; Lut آ‎ do mot remark any thing thet corresponds with the favourite 
Tegends ک‎ thow sects, which worship either the Linge, or Sacti, or ele مض‎ or صوصن‎ ۸ 
T except some detachell portions, the genuineness of which appears doubtful; as will be shown 
towards the close of ths euy, 


+ Simeteté, Asclepine ucida, or Cynanchum تمہ‎ 
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should seein, since they are named in another portion of the 7’éda as 
( Aptya) sons of water (Ap), were oppressed with thirst while travel'ing 
in a sandy desert. At length, they found a well; and one of them ےل‎ 
acended into it, and thence lifted water for bis companions: but the 
ungrateful brothers stole his effects, and Jeft him in the well, covering it 
with a heavy cart-wheel. In his distress he pronounced the hymns in 
question. It appears from the text, that 00۳9۸ also was once in similar 
distress; and pronounced the same or a similar invocation: and, for this 
reason, the hymns have been placed, by the compiler of the 'édu, among 
those of which Cursa is the author. 


The twenty-third chapter of the same book commences with a di- 
alogue between Avastya, Inpxa, and the Marurs; and the remainder 
of that, with the whole of the twenty-fourth chapter, comprises twenty- 
six hymns addressed by Acastya to those divinities, and to the Aswins, 
fire, the sun, and somg other deities. ‘The last of these hymns was uttered 
by ۸مم‎ ۸, under the apprehension of poison; and is directed by rituals 
to be used as an incantation against the effects of venom. Other incanta- 
tions, applicable to the same purpose, occur in various parts of the 
Viéda ; for example, o prayer by Vasisu'r’ua for preservation from poison 
(book 7, ch. 3, § 18), : 


The third book, distributed into five chapters, contains invocations 
by Viswa'miraa, son of Ga‘r'uin, and grandson of Cus'ica. The 
jast hymn or Séeta, in this book, consists of six prayers, one of which 
includes the celebrated Géyatri: thia remarkable text is repeated more 
than once in other Védas ; but, since Vis'wa'arrma ia acknowledged to 
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be the Rist, to whom it was first revealed, it appears, that ite proper 
and original place is in this hymn. 1 ¢herefore subjoin a translation of the 
prayer, which contains it, as also the preceding onc, (both of which are 
addressed to the sun;) for the sake of exhibiting the Indien priest's con- 
fession of faith with its context; after having, in former essays, given 
more than one version of it apart from the rest of the text. The other 
prayers, coutaincd in the same Sicta, being addressed to other deitics, are 
here omitted. 


‘This new and excellent praise of thee, O splendid, playful, sun 
(Pishan)! is offered by us to thee. Be gratificd by this my speech: ap- 
proach this craving mind, as 2 fond man aceks a woman. May that sun 
(Péahan), who contemplates, and looks into, all worlds, be our protector.’ 


“Lee vs MEDITATE ON THE ADORABLE LIGRT OF THK DIVINE RULER 
(Sarrrri :٭(‎ may vrcutng our .مع ۲ج۷‎ Desigous of food, we solicit 
the gift of the splendid sun (Seritri), who should he studiously wore 
shipped. Venerable men, guided by the understanding, salute the divine 
sun (Smite!) with oblations aud praise,’ 


The two last hymns, in the third chapter of the 7th book, are remark- 
able; as being addressed to the guardian spirit of a dwelling house, and 
used as prayers, to be recited with oblations, on building a house. The 
legend, belonging to the second of these hymna, is singular: Vasisn'r'na, 


is here followed, considers this pasege‏ صاع ACHARYA, the commentator whose‏ ۸×۷ ر8 ٭ 
عم جہ to ardaiit of two interpretations: * the light, or Brakme constituting the spleudour, of the‏ 
or crestor of the universe; or * the light, or orb, of the splendid sun.”‏ ,مہ 
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coming at night to the house of Vanun‘a, (with the intention of slecping 
there, say some; but, as others affirm, with the design of stealing grain 
to appease his hunger, after a fast of three days,) was assailed by the house 
dog. He uttered this prayer, or incantation, to lay asleep the dog who 
was barking at, and attempting to bite, him, A literal version of the 
first of those hymns is here subjoined. 


Guardian of this abode! be acquainted with us; he to us a whule 
some dwelling ; afford us what we ask of thee; and grant happiness to om 
bipeds and quadrupeds. Guardian of this house! inctease both us ad ou 
wealth. Moon! while thou art fiiendiy, may we, with our hine and ont 
horses, be exempted from decrepitude: guaid us ava father protects his off” 
apring. Guardian of this dwelling! may we be united with a happy, de- 
Jightful, and melodious abode afforded by thee: guart our wealth now 
under thy protection, or yct in expectancy : and do thou defend uy.” 


The fourth hymn, in the fourth chapter, concludes with a prayer ty 
Runes, which, being used with ablations after a fast of three days, is 
supposed to ensure a happy life of a hundred years. In the sixth book, 
three hymns occur, which, being recited with worship to the sun, ac 
believed to oceasion a fall of rain after the lapse of five days: the two 
firat are aptly addressed to a cloud; and the third is so, to frogs, cause 
these had croaked while Vastan'r'aa recited the preceding prayers, which 
circumstance he accepteit as a good omen, 


The sixth chapter of the tenth book closes with two hymns, the pryer 
Vox. VILL SF 
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of جا الم‎ is the destruction of enemies, and which are used at sacrifices 
for that purpose. 


‘The scventh chapter opens with a hyma, in which Sugva’, surnamed 
Savrrar, the wife of the moon®, is made the speaker; as Dacsuina’, 
danghicr of Paasa’patr, and Junv, daughter of Brau‘, are, in sub- 
sequent chapters |. A very singular passage occurs in another place, con- 
taining a dialogue between Yasa and his twin-sister Yamuna’, whom he 
endeavours to seduce; but his offers are rejected by her with virtuous ex- 
postulation. 


Near the close of the tenth chapter, a hymn, in a very different style of 
compusition, is spohen by Va‘en, daughter of Axpuntw’a, in praise of her- 
self as the supreme and universal soul [. Wéch, it should be observed, sig- 
nifies speech; and she is the xctive power of Baaxma’, proceeding from 
him, ‘The following is a literal version of this hymn, which is expounded 
hy the commentator, consistently with the theological doctrines of the Védar. 





* This mariage is notice! in the Aiter’ya Brékmen‘e, where the second lecture of the 
fourth book opens in this manner; ‘PRaza’pati gave bis daughter, Su’aya’ Sa'virzr, to 
‘S6mA, the king.’ The well known legend in the Prrda‘es, concorning the marriage of SOMA 
with the daughters of Dacawa, seeras to be founded on this story in the Védae, 

+ Inthe introduction to the index, these, together with olber goddesses, who are reckoned 
‘authors of holy texts, are enumerated and distinguished by the appellation of Brakuevédint. 
An inspired writer is, in the masculine, termed Brakenidin, 

4 Towards the end of the Vrikedéranysca, ۷ ۸۰× in mentioned es receiving × revelation from 
AMBUHI'NI, who obtained it from the am; but bere she berself bears the almost similar pa- 
‘tronymic AMBHRIN'T’, 
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“I range with the Rudras, with the Vasus, with the ‘Adityas, and with 
the Vistwadéoas. 1 uphold both the sun and the ocean (Mrrea and Va- 
now’), the firmament [Iwpra] and fire, and both the As'wrs. I support 
the moon [So's], destroyer (of foes]; and [the sun entitled] Twasutal, 
Pusan, or Busca. I grant wealth to the honest votary who performs 
sacrifices, offers oblations, and satisfies [the deities}, Me, who am the 
queen, the conferrer of wealth, the possessor of knowledge, and first of 
such as merit worship, the gods render, universally, present-every where, 
and pervader of all beings. He, who eats food through me, as he, who 
sees, who breathes, or who hears, through me, yet knows me not, is lost ; 
hear then the faith, which I pronounce. Even I declare this self, who is 
worshipped by gods and men: I make stiong, whom I choose; [ make 
him Brahmdé, holy, and wise, For Rupra I bend the bow, to slay the 
demon, foe of Buanssa; for the people 1 ake war [on their foes); and 
T pervade heaven and earth. 1 bore the father, on the head of this [uni- 
versal mind]; and my origin is in the midst of the occan®: and, there- 
fore, do I pervade all beings, and touch this heaven with my form. 
Originating all beings, ] pass like the breeze; Iam above this heaven, be- 
yond this carth; and what is the great oue, that am J,’ 


the futher ; a exprrely declared in mother plare: and the sky iv‏ طط Heaven, or the sky,‏ ٭ 
ove more passage of the Védos, Ils Lirth is therefore placed‏ ما produced from mind, according‏ 
on the head of the supreme md. The commentator suggests thice interpielatioas of the sequel‏ 
is iu the mit of the ocean ;’ of, ‘my ongin,‏ ار of the stanra: ‘my parent, the boly‏ 
tha sentient deity, is in waters, which conslitste the bodies of the gods;’ or, ‘ the senueul god,‏ 
who is in the midst of the waters, which pervade intellect, is my otigis,’‏ 

SF 
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‘The tenth chapter closes with × hymn to night; and the eleventh begins 
with two hymns relative to the creation of the world. Another, on this 
subject was translated in a former cssay*: it is the last hymn, but one, in 
the Rigvéda; and the author of it is Ac’zamavsHan’A (a son of Map’- 
uvcr'HANDAs), from whom it takes the name by which it is generally 
cited, The other hymns, of which a version is here subjoined, are not 
ascribed to any ascertained author. Prasa‘rati, surnamed Paraméshe"ht, 
and his son Yaswya, are stated as the original speakers, But, of these 
names, onc is a title of the primeval spirit; and the other seems to 
allude to the allegorical immolation of Brakmd, 


7. ‘Then was there no entity, nor nonentity; no world, nor sky, nor 
ought above it; nothing, any where, in the happiness of any one, involy- 
ing or involved: nor water, decp and dangerous. Death was not; 
nor then was itnmortality; nor distinction of day or night, But raat t 
breathed without afllation, single with (Swad'hé) her who is sustained 
within him. Other thin him, nothing existed, [which] since [has been} 
Darkness there was; [for} this universe was cnvcloped with darkness, 
and was undistinguishable [like fluids mixed in] waters: but that mass, 
which was covered by the husk, was [at length] produced by the power 


© Asiatic Researches, Vol. ¥, p. S61. 

+ The pronoun (ted), thus emphatically used, is understood to intend the supreme being 
acconing to the doctrines of the Fédénte. When manifested by creation, be جا‎ the entity 
(Coat); while forms, being mere illusion, are nonentity (asst). The whole of this hymn ie 
expounded serording دا‎ the received doctrines of the Indian theology, or Védénte. ساط‎ 
and desire (Tamas and Céng) bear a distant resemblance to the Chacs ات‎ Eros of Hstop. 
‘Theog. v. 116. 
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of contemplation, First desire was formed in his mind: and that became 
the original productive seed; which the wise, recognising it by the intel- 
lect in their hearts, distinguish, in nonentity, as the bond of entity.’ 


‘Did the luminous ray of these (creative acts] expand in the middle? 
or above? or below? That productive seed, at once, became providence 
for sentient souls), and matter {or the elements): she, who is sustained 
within himself*, was inferior; and he, who heeds, was superior.’ 


‘Who knows exactly, and who shall in this world declare, whence 
and why this creation took place? The gods are subsequent to the pro- 
duction of this world; then who can know whence it proceeded? or 
whence this varied world arose? or whether it uphold [itself], or not? 
He, who, in the highest heaven, is the ruler of this universe, does in- 
deed know; but not another can possess that knowledge,’ 


Il. ‘That victim, who was wove with threads on every side, and 
stretched by the labors of a hundred and one gods, the fathers, who wove 
and framed and placed the warp and woof, do worship, The [first] male 
spreads and encompasses this [web]; and displays it in this world and 
in heaven; these rays [of the creator} assembled at the alter, and pre 
pared the holy strains, and the threads of the warp.’ 


+۶ What was the size of that divine victim, whom all the gods sacrificed ? 


© So Swad’Ad is expounded: and the conmementator makes it equivalent to Méyé, or the 
world of ideas. 
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‘What was his form? what the motive? the fence? the metre? the obla- 
tion? and the prayer? First was produced the Géyatri joined with fire; 
next the sun (Savitri) attended by Ushnih ; then the splendid moon with 
Anushtubh, and with prayers; while Vrihati accompanied the elocution 
of Vufiaspart (or the planet Juritzr). 77:471 was supported by the 
sun and by water (Mirra and Vanuy'a); but the [middle] portion of the 
day and Trishtubh were here the attendants of Inpna; Jagatt followed 
all the gods: and by that [universal] sactifice, sages and men were formed.’ 


‘When that ancient sacrifice was completed, sages, and men, and 
our progenitors, were by him formed, Viewing with an obscrvant mind 
this oblation, which primeval sainty offered, I vencrate them. ‘The seven 
inspied sages, with prayers and with thanksgivings, follow the path of 
these primeval saints, and wiscly practise [the performance of sacrifices), 
ay clatioteers use reins [to guide their stceds).’ 


Some parts of these hymns bear an evident resemblance to one which 
has heen before cited from the white Fajush*, and to which I shall 
again advert in spcaking of that ’éda. The commentator on the Rigvéda 
quotes it to supply some owissions in this text. It appears also, on the 
faith of his citations, that passages, analogous to these, occur in the Zait- 
tirfyaca, or black Yajush, and also in the Brédemanta of the ٢۴۸ 


The hundred and one gods, who are the agents in the framing of the 
universe typified hy a sacrifice, are, according to this commentator, the 





* Asiatic Researches, Vol. Vil. ج‎ 251. 
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years of Brausta’s life, or his afflations personified in the form of Awarzas, 
ھا‎ The seven sages, who instituted sacrifices in imitation of thé prime- 
val type, are رجہ دنا‎ and others, Gdyatrl, Ushaik, &e. are names 
of metres, or of the various lengths of stanzas and measured verses, in 
the Védas, 


The preceding quotations may be sufficient to show the style of this 
part of the Véda; which comprehends the prayers aud invocations. 


Another part belonging, as it appears, to the same J’éda, is entitled 
Aitaréya Bréhmana, It is divided into eight books (panjicd), each con- 
taining five chapters or lectures (ad'hydya), anc subdivided into an une- 
qual number اہ‎ sections (c’han‘da), amounting in the whole to two hun- 
dred and eighty-five, Being partly in prose, the number of distinct pas- 
sages contained in those multiplied sections need not be indicated, 


For want eithcr of a complete commentary *, or of an explanatory in- 
dex t, I cannot undertake, from a cursory perusal, to describe the whole 
contents of this part of the ٣٣۸٢ص۰‎ I observe, however, many curious 
passages in it, especially towards the close. The seventh book had treated 
of sacrifices performed by kings: the subject is continued in the fist 
four chapters of the eighth book; and three of these relate to a ceremony 
for the consecration of kings, by pouring on their heads, while seated 





possess three entire copies of the text, bot a part only of the commentary by 8۸۷۸ ۸۰‏ آ۶ 
CHART.‏ 
The index before-mentioned does not extend to thin part of the Véde.‏ + 
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ona throne prepared for the purpose, water mixed with honey, clarified 
‘butter, and spirituous liquor, as well as two sorts of grass and the sprouts 
of com. This ceremony, called Abkishéca, is celebrated on the accession 
of a king; and subsequently, on divers occasions, as part of the rites be- 
longing to certain solemn sacrifices performed for the attainment of parti- 
cular objects. 


The mode of its celebration is the subject of the second chapter of 
the cighth hook ; or thirty-seventh chapter, reckoned (as is done by the 
commentator) from the begiuning of the Aiteréya. It contains an in- 
stance, which is not singular in the J’édas, though it be rather uncommon 
in their didactic portion, of a disquisition on a difference of opinion 
among inspired authors. ‘Some,’ it says, ‘ direct the consecration to be 
completed with the appropriate prayer, but without the sacred words 
(Tyéhvitis), which they hee decm superfluous: others, and particularly 
Sarvaca’na, son of ۸ھ[‎ ۸, enjoin the complete recitation of those 
words, for reayons explained at full length; and Unna‘saca, son of 
Agun’a, ha» therefore so ordained the performance of the ceremony,’ 


‘The subject of this chapter is concluded by the following remarkable 
passage, ‘ Well knowing all the [efficacy of consecration), Janame saya, 
sonof ہ جرف .۸ط‎ declared; “ Priests, conversaut with this ceremony, 
assist me, who am likewise apprized [of its benefits} to celebrate the 
solemn rite. Therefore, do 1 conquer {in single combat); therefore, do 1 
defeat anayed forces with an arrayed army: neither the arrows of the 
gods, nor those of men, reach me: I shall live the full period of life; 1 
shall remain master of the whole earth.” Truly neither the arrows of 
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the gods, nor those of men, do reach him, whom well instructed priests 
assist in celebrating the solemn rite: he lives the full period of ‘ife; 
he remains master of the whole earth.’ 


The thirty-eighth chapter (or third of the eighth book) describes a sup- 
posed consecration of Inpra, when elected by the gods to be their king, 
It consists of similar, but more solemn, rites; including, among other 
peculiarities, a fanciful construction of his throne with texts of the 7۸۷! ب‎ 
besides a repetition of the ceremony of consecration in various regions, 
to ensure universal dominion. This last part of the description merits 
to be quoted, on account of the geographical hints which it contains. 


۶ After [his inauguration by Puasa‘rsti], the divine سہ'/7‎ consecrated 
him in the eastern region, with the same prayets in verse and in prose, 
and with the same holy words, [as hefore-mentioned,] in thirty-one days, 
to ensure his just domination, Therefore, feven now,| the several kings 
of the Lrachyas, in the Fast, arc consecrated, after the practice of the 
gods, to equitable rule (Sdmrdjya); and [people] call those cousccrated 
princes, Samrij*.” 


‘Next the divine Rudrus consecrated him in the southern region, with 
the same prayers in verse and in prose, and with the same holy words, in 
thirty-one days, to ensure increase of happiness. Therefore, the several 


quill‏ ٭ Inthe nominative case, Samré?, Samrdd, or Semrél ; substituting in this place‏ ٭ 
بد letter, which is peculiar to the Jide, and to the southern dialects of India; and which‏ 
in sound, to the commer /‏ بلک 


Vor. VIN. 3G 
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kings of the Satwats, in the south, are consecrated, after the practice of 
the gods, to the increase of enjoyment (Badjya ہز‎ and [peopte] name those 
consecrated princes, Bhéja. 


٠ Then the divine ‘ddityas consecrated him in the western region, with, 
&e., tu ensure sole dominion, Therefore, the several kings of the Nichyas 
and Apdchyas, in the West, are consecrated, &c. to sole dominion; and 
[people] denominate them Swardj*, 


* Afterwards all the gods (Viswé déoa) consecrated him in the northern 
region, with, &c., to ensure separate domination. Therefore, the several 
[uerties, who govern the} countries of (‘dara امہ‎ and Uttara madra, be- 
yond Iimavat, in the Noith, are consecrated, &c. to distinct rule (Vai- 
rdjya), and [people] term them 1+461: 


‘Next the divine Sdd@hyas and A’ptyas consecrated him, in ‘this middle, 
central, and present region, with, &c., for local dominion, Therefore, 
the several kings of Curn and Panchdla, us well as Vasa and Usinara, 
in the middle, central, and present region, are consecrated, &c. to sove- 
wignty CRéjya) ; and [people] entitle them Raja. 


‘Tastly, the Maruts, and the gods named Angiras, consecrated him, 
in the upper region, with, &c., to promote his attainment of the supreme 
abode, and to ensure his mighty domination, superior rule, independent 


Ju the nominative cave, Secardét, Swaréd, or Swerdi,‏ ٭ 
Inthe nominative, ۶۳۵۲۰ Piréd, or Virdd.‏ + 
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power, and long reiga: and, therefore, he became a aupreme deity (Para 
mésht'hi) and ruler over creatures. 


‘ Thus consecrated by that great inauguration, Inpna subdued all con- 
querable [earths], and won all worlds: he obtained, over all the goils, su- 
premacy, transccudent rank and preeminence. Conquering, in this world 
[below], equitable domination, happiness, sole dominion, separate autho- 
rity, attainment of the supreme abode, sovereignty, mighty power, and 
superior rule; becoming a sclf-existent being and independent ruler, ex- 
empt from (curly | dissolution; and reaching all [lis] wishes in that celestial 
world; he became immortal: he became immortal *.* 


The thirty-ninth chapter is relative to a peculiarly solemn nite, per 
formed in imitation of the fabulous inangwation of 1۶5۸۸۰ It is ima- 
gincd that this celebration becomes a cause of obtaining yicat power and 
universal monarchy ; aud the three last sections of the chapter recite in- 
stances of its successful practice. ‘Though replite with enormous and 





absurd exaggerations, they are here translated at full length, as not un- 
important, since many kings are mentioned, whose numes are fiauiliar in 


the heruic history of ۸0۷ 


§VIL ‘By this great inauguration similar to Ivprt’s, ‘lina, son 





of Cavasita, conv crated Janae saya, son of Paricanis; and, the 





fore, did Janamrsaya, son of Paniesuir, subdue the earth completely, 


© In the didactic portion of the م۶۲‎ the نا‎ ters, in every chapter, iv repeated to لا‎ 
itv conclusion. Tis repettion was net prewerwed ins furmer quotation, from the رہد‎ 
of varying comiderably the order of the words, 


نر 
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all around, and traverse it every wey, and perform s sacrifice with a 
horse as an offering. 


‘Concerning that solemn’ sacrifice, this verse is universally chanted, 
“In Asandteat, JaNAmEsayYA bound [as an offering] to the gods, horse’ 
fed with grain, marked with a white star on his forehead, and bearing 
a green wreath round his neck.” 


‘Dy this, &c, 001۲۸۷۸۲۸, son of Banicu, consecrated 31۳۸7۸ sprung 
from the race of Manu: and, therefore, did he subdue, &c. Ie became 
likewise a householder in the service of the gods, 


* By this, &e. So'was‘ususay, grandson of Va'saraTna, consecrated 
‘Sara’ni‘ca, son of Sarra‘y1T: and, therefore, did he subdue, &c. 


‘By this, &c, Panvara and Narepa consecrated A’upa‘snt'nys? 
and, therefore, 6ے‎ 


* By this, &. Parvata and Na’gina consecrated Yup'i14’NsRAusHT1, 
grandson of Usnase'wa ; and, therefore, &c. 


* By this, &c. ۸۸۴۳۸۳۸ consecrated Vis‘wacanman, son of Buvvana ; 
anc, therefore, did he subdue, &c. 


‘The earth, as sages relate, thus addressed him: “No mortal has a 
right to give me away; yet thou, O Viswacanman, son of 232301۸3 ب۸‎ 
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dost wish to do so, I will sink in the midat of the waters; and vain 
has been thy promise to Ca’syara®.” 


By this, &c, Vastsnt'na consecrated Supas, ton of Przavana; and, 
therefore, &c. 


By this, &c, Samvawra, son of Axcrnas, consecrated Manvrra, son 
of Avicsuit; and, therefore, &c. 


On that subject this verse is every where chanted, “ The divine Marnts 
dwelt in the house of Magura, as his guards; and all the gods were 
companions of the son of Avicsurr, whose every wish was fulfilled }." 


§ VIII. ‘ By this great inauguration similar to Txpaa’s, Upamaya, 
son of Arri, consccrated Ana; ant, therefore, did Anaa subdue 
the cath completely all around, and traverse it every way, and perform 
a nacrifice with a horse as an offering. 


‘Te, perfect in his perso, thus addressed [the priest, who was busy on 
some sacrifice}, “ Invite me to this solemn rite, and [ will give thee [to com- 
plete it}, holy man ! ten thousand elephants and ten thousand female slaves.” 


*Qn that subject these verses are every where chanted, “Of the 
cows, for which the sous of Paryame'n'na assisted Upasava in the 
solemn rite, this son of Arar gave them, [every day} at uoon, two thou, 
sand each, out of a thousand millions. 





So great wis the efficacy of conserralion, observes the commentator in Uns pace, Hat the‏ ٭ 
submersion of the ¢asth was thereby prevented, notwithstanding this devlarubon.‏ 


+ تل۸‎ this, chaetves the commentator, was owing to his solemmnaugurition, 
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“Tho ton of Viro'crawa [Anca] unbound and gave, while his priest 
performed the solemn sacrifice, eighty thousand white horses fit for usc, 


‘The son of Arr bestowed in gifts ten thousand women adorned with neck- 
luces, all daughters of opulent persons, and brought from various countries. 


‘ While distributing ten thousand clephants in luachatruca, the holy son 
of Aint grew tired and dispatched messengers to finish the distribution. 


A hundred [1 give] to you ;” “۸ hundred to you;” still the holy man 
grew tired; and was at last forced to draw breath, while bestowing them 
by thousands *,’ 


‘By this great inauguration, similar to 1520۸8, Di'go'taramas,‏ لاو 
son of Mamata’, consecrated 21۸2۸۳۸, the son of Duusnayta ft; and,‏ 
therefore, did Buaxata, son of Dunsnanta, subdue the earth completely‏ 
all around, and traverse it every way, and perform repeated sacrifices with‏ 
horses as offerings.‏ 


‘On that subject too, these verses are cvery where chanted. “ Buagata 
distributed in Afashw raf, a hundred and seven thousand millions of black 
elephants with white tusks, and decked with gold. 








Ios through the solemn ineuguration of Anca, that his priest was able to give euch‏ ٭ 
great alo, This rewark is by the Commentator.‏ 

+ Sole vame should be written, 2s appears from this passage of the Véde; and not, تد‎ in 
copies of tome of the Puréa‘es, Dusnwanta, or 008145. 

The several manuscript difer on this name of a country; end, having vo other informa-‏ ؛ 
selected the best reading. ‘This observation is‏ ےجا tiou respecting i, I um not cunfideut that I‏ 
‘applicable also to some other uncommon names,‏ 
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“A sacred fire was lighted for Buanata, son of Dunsuaxta, in Si. 
سواہ‎ at which a thousand Bréfumanas shared o thousand millions of 
cows apiece. 


“ Brarara, son of Dunsuanta, bound seventy-cight horses (for solemu 
rites} near the Vamund ; and fifty-five, in ’ritray'lna, on the Gangé. 


“ Waving thus bound a hundred and thirty-three horses fit for sacred 1ites, 
the son of Dunsuants became pro-cminently wisc, and surpassed the 
prudence of [every rival] king. ‘ 

× This great achievement of Buarata, neither former nor later persons 
(have equalled]; the five classes of men have not attained his feats, any 
more than a mortal {can reach] heaven with his hauds*.” 


‘The holy saint, Vurmapoct'aa, taught this great inauguration to 
Dormuc'na, king of Pdackéla; and, therefore, Duxmuc’xs, the Pan 
chéla, being a hing, subdued by means of that knowledge the whole 
earth around, and traversed ×× every way f. 


“Fhe son of Satyanavya, sprung from the race of Vasisut'na, 
communicated this gieat inauguration to Avy ana’ts, son of JaNANTAPA; 
and, therefore, Aryarat1, sov of Janantara, being no king, [uever- 


commentator, shows be eficacy of inauyuration,‏ ۴لا درھ All this,‏ ٭ 

۴ Wein hore remarked, in the commentary, that a Brékmew'e, being incump:tent to receive 
consecration, is however capable of knowing its forms: the efficacy of which knowledge is shown 
in this place. 
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theless} subdued by means of that knowledge the whole earth around, 
and traversed it every way, 


‘Sa'tyanavya, of the race of Vasisut’na, addressed him, saying, 
“Thou hast conquered the whole earth around ; {now] aggrandize me.” 
Arvana'tt, son of Janantara, replied; “ When I conquer Uttaracuru, 
then thou shalt be king of the earth, holy man! and I will be merely 
thy .لام مج‎ Sa‘ryanavya rejoined; “That is the lond of the gods; 
no mortal can subdue it: thou hast been ungrateful towards me; and, 
therefore, I 1csume from thee, this [power].” Hence the king S'vas- 
Min‘a, son of 8, destroyer of foes, slew Aryana‘ti, who was [thus] 
divested of vigour and deprived of stiength. 


‘Therefore Iet not a soldier be ungrateful towards the priest, whio is 
acquainted [with the form} and practises [the celcbiation, of this cere- 
mony]; lest he lose his kingdom, and forfeit his life: Jest be forfeit 
his life.’ 


To elucidate this last story, it is necessary to observe, that, before the 
commencement of the ceremony of inauguration, the priest swears the 
soldier by a most solemn oath, not to injure him. A similar oath, as is 
observed in thiy place by the commentator, had been administered حرج‎ 
viously to the communication of that knowledge, to which Atyana’tt 
owed his success. The priest considered his answer as illusory and in- 
sulting, because Uttara Curu, being north of Aféru, is the tand of the 
gods, and canuot be conquered by men: as this ungrateful answer was 
a breach of his oath, the priest withdrew his power from him; and, in 
consequence, he was slain by the foe. 
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The fortieth and last chapter of the Aitaréya Brékmana, relates to 
the benefit of entertaining a Purésita, or appointed priest; the sclection 
of a proper person for that station; aud the mode of his appointment 
by the king; together with the functions to be discharged by him. ‘The 
last section describes rites to be performed, under the directions of such a 
priest, for the destruction of the king’s enemics. As it appears curious, 
the whole description is here translated ; abridging, however, as in other 
instances, the frequent repetitions with which it abounds, 


‘Next then {is described] destruction around air (Brakme)*, ر700‎ 
enemies, and tivals, perish around him, who is conversant with these 
rites. That, which [moves] in the atmosphere, is air (Brahme), arouutt 
which perish five deities, lightning, rain, the moon, the sun, and fire, 


* Lightning having flashed, disappears behind rain]: it vanishes, and 
none know {whither it is gone}. When a man dies, he vanishes; and 
none know [whither his sout is gonc]. Therefore, whenever lightning 
perishes, pronounce this [prayer]; “ May my enemy perish: may he dis- 
appear, and none know [where he is}.” Soon, indeed, none will know 
[whither he is gone]. 


‘Rain having fallen, [evaporates and] disappears within the moov, &c. 
‘When rain ceases, pronounce this [prayer], &c. 


“The moon, at the conjunction, disappears within the sun, &c. When 
the moon is dark, pronounce, &c. 





© So this observance is denominaied, vis, Brakmen'gh ادس‎ 
+ Bebind a cloud, 
Vox, VIL. 51 
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‘The sun, when setting, disappears in fire, &c*. When the سد‎ 
sets, pronounce, &e. 


* Fire, ascending, disappears in air, &c. When fire is extinguished, 
pronounce, 46. 


“These same deitics are again produced from this very origin. Fire 
is horn of air; for, urged with force by the breath, it increases. View- 
ing it, pronounce [this prayer], “ May fire be revived; but not my foe 
be reproduced: may he depart averted.” Therefore, does the enemy go 
far away. 


‘The sun is born of firey. Viewing it, say, “ May the sun rise; 
‘ut not my foc be reproduced, é&c.” : 

The moon is born of the sunt. Viewing it, say, “May the moon 
‘De renewed, &c,” 


‘ Rain is produced from the moon§. Viewing it, say, “ May rain be 
produced, &e.” 





© The Taittiviya Yejurvéda contains 2 pesage, which may serve to explain this notion ; 
«The min, at eve, penetrates fire; and, therefore, fire ia seen afar at uight: for both are 
(unainous.* 

1 Al night, as the commentator now observes, the sun disappears in fire: but re-appears 
thence next day. Accordingly, fire is destitule of splendour by day, end the mun shines 
brighter, 

4 The noon, بد‎ is remarked in the commentary, disappears within the sun at the con- 
junction ; but is reproduced frou the sun, on the fire day of the bright fortnight. 

§ Here the commentator remarks, Rais enters the lonar orb, which consists of waler ; and, 
×۱ a subsequent time, il is reproduced from the moon. 
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* Lightning comes of rain, Viewingit, eay, “May lightning appear, ke.” 


* Such ts destruction around ait. Marrez'ya, son of Cusua’pu, com- 
municated these rites to Surway, son of Crnis‘a, descended from 7:۸ ۸۰ 
Five kings perished around him; and Sutwaw attained greatness. 


‘The observance [enjoined] to him [who undertakes these rites, is, as 
follows]: Ict him not sit down earlier than the foe; but stand, while 
he thinks him standing. Let him not lic down earlicr than the foe; but 
sit, while he thinks him sitting. Let him not sleep eailier than the foc; 
but wake, while he thinks him waking. Though his enemy had a head 
of stone, soon does he slay him: he does slay him.’ 


Before 1 quit this potion of the ۲۸۸, T think it right to add, that 
the close of the seventh book contains the mention of several monarchs, 
to whom the observance, there described, was taught by divers sages. 
For a reason before-mentioned, ¥ shall subjoin the names. They arc 
Viswartara, son of Susnapmas; Sanane'va, son of Sansa, and his 
son Sémaca; Basiav, son of De'va'va\o'na, Buiaa of ۷۱۵۸۸811۸, 
Naanasrr of Ganv'ua’ra, Sanas‘nuta of Aainpana, Riruvip of 
Janaca; besides Jawsaesara and Supa’s, who have been also no- 
ticed in another place. 


The Aitartya A’ran'yaca is another portion of the Rigvéda. It com- 
prises eighteen chapters or lectures unequally distributed in five books 
(A’ran'yace). The second, which is the longest, for it contains seven 
lectures, constitutes with the third an Upanishad of this Véda, entitled the 

819 
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Bakorich Brékmaue Upanishad; or, more commonly, the ditertya, as 
having been recited by a sage named Arraneya®, The four last lectures 
of that second A’rariyaca, are particularly consonant to the theological 
doctrines of the Védénta; and are accordingly selected by theologians 
of the ۴۷/۸۸۱ school, as the proper Aiterfya Upanishad}, The following 
is literally translated from this portion of the second 4’ran'yaca, 


© Tt is 90 ساد‎ by ANawpATi‘xt’na in bis notes: and be, and ibe commentator, 
whom be anactates, state the original speaker of this Upenished to be Mantoa’sa, an incar- 
nation of Na’na’yaN'A, proceeding from Vis'a'Ls, son of ABSA. He adds, thet, on the 
لاہ‎ appearance of this deity at a eolemn celebration, the whole enembly of gods and priests 
fainted: but, at the intercession of Brana’, they were revived; and, after making their 
obeisance, they were instructed in hely science: this Avetéra was called Manipa‘sa, becanse 
those venerable personages (Makin) declared themeclves his slaves (déae). 

In the conelading title of one transeript of this A'ran'ys, I find it secribed to ۸۷۱۰۱۷ ۸۸۸۳۸۸۸۰ 
probably, by an error of the transcriber. Qn the other band, SAUNACA appears to be author 
of some terts of the A'ren'ys ; for x passage, from the second Jecture of the fifth (Ar. 6, ہ4(‎ 
2%, § 11), iv cited as SavNAca’s, by the comamentator on the prayers of the Riguéds (lect. 1, 
$15). ‘ 

+ J have two copies of SaNcana’s commentary, und one of annotations on his glow by 
۸7۸۷(0. : likewine د‎ copy of Sa’van‘a’s commentary on the sane theological 
tract, and aloo دہ‎ the third Aran‘yecg: besides annotations by ANANDATIRT'HA cn a dif 
ferent gloas, for the entire Upenished. ‘The conclading prayer, or seventh lecture of the see 
cond Aran'ynea, was omitted by ,قب ا3‎ as sufficienlly perspicuons: but is expounded by 
بآ سیر کڈ‎ whose exposition i the eame, which is added by Sancana’s commentator: and 
‘which trauscribers sometisaes subjoin to SaNcara’s gloss. 

‘As an inslagce of singular فدہ‎ needleas frauds, I must mention, that the work of ANANDA- 
7۷8۷۸3۸ was sald to me, under a different title, asa commentary on the Teittiriys senhité 
of the Yeferndda. The فدہ‎ tithe, at ibe end of ench chapter, bad been altered accordingly. 
‘Dr examination, I fouad it کا‎ be a different, but valuable work; as above described, 
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ب۵ ۸ ۸لم ہم ص۸ The‏ 


§IV. ‘Originally this [universe] was indecd sour only; nothing 
else whatsoever existed, active [or inactive]. Hz thought, “1 will create 
worlds:” thus uz created thesc [various] worlds; water, light, mortat 
[beings] and the waters, That “water” is the [region] above the دہ(‎ 
yen, which heaven upholds; the atmosphere comprises light; the earth 
is mortal; and the regions below are “ the watcrs®.” 


‘He thought, “ these are indeed worlds; I will create guardians of 
worlds.” Thus xe drew from the waters, and framed, an embodied 
being t. He viewed him; and of that being, so contemplated, the mouth 
opened as an egg: from the mouth, speech issued; from speech, fire 
proceered. The nostrils spread; from the nostrils, breath passed; from 
breath, air was propagated. The eyes opened: from the eyes, a glance 
sprung; from that glance, the sun was produced, The ears dilated: 
from the ears came hearkening; and from that, the regions of space. 
The skin expanded: from the skin, hair rose; from that, grew herbs and 
trees. The breast opened; from the breast, mind issued: and, from 


© Ambhas :لہ‎ und Ager the waters. The cormentators amign reasons for these syno- 
سرد‎ terran being exaployed, severally, to denote the regions above the shy, and those below 
‘the earth, 

+ Perks: a heme form, 
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mind, the moon. The navel burst: from the navel, came deglutition * , 
fiom that, death. The generative organ burst: thence flowed productive 
seed; whence waters drow their origin. 


‘ These deities, being thus framed, fell into this vast ocean; and to Hie 
they came with thirst and hunger: and rac they thus addressed; “ Grant 
wy 2 [smaller] size, wherein abiding we may eat food.” He offered to 
them [the form of] a cow: they said, “ that is not sufficient for us.” He 
exhibited to them [the form of] a hoise: they said, “ neither is that 
sufficient for us.” He showed them the human form: they eaclaimed ۰: 
“well done! ah! wonderful!” Therefore man alone is [pronounced to be} 
“ well formed.” 


“ Te bade them occupy their respective places. Fire becoming speech, 
entered the mouth. Air, becoming licath, proceeded to the nostrils 
The sun, becoming sight, penetrated the eyes. Space became hearing 
and occupied the cars. سا7(‎ and trees became hair and filled the shin. 
The moon, becoming mind, entered the breast. Death, becoming de- 
glutition, penetrated the navel; and water became productive seed and 
occupied the generative organ. 


‘Ilunger and thirst addressed him, saying “ Assign us [our places}.” 
YL. replied: “ You! distribute among these deities; and J make you par- 


* Apéns. rom the analogy between the acta of inhaling and of swallowing, the latter is con- 
sidered axa sort of breath or inspiration: hence the air, drawn in by deglutition, is reckoned 
one of five breaths, gr صد‎ inkaled into the body. 
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ticipant with them.” Therefore is it, that to whatever deity an obluion 
is offered, hunger and thirst participate with him. 


* Hy reflected, “These are worlds, and regents of worlds: for them 
T will frame food.” He viewed the waters: fiom waters, so contemplated, 
form issued; and food is form, which was so produced. 


۶ Being thus framed, it turned away, and sought to flee. The [primeval; 
man endeavoured to seize it by speech; Int could not attain it by bis 
voice: harl he by voice taken it, [hunger] would be satisfied by naming 
food. Ile attempted to catch it by his breath; but could not inhale 
it by breathing: had he by inhaling taken it, (hunger) would be satisfiert 
by smelling food. He sought to snatch it by a glance; but could not sur- 
prise it by a look: had he seized it by the sight, [hunger] would be satis- 
fied by secing food. Ile attempted to catch it by hearing: but could 
not hold it by listening: had he caught it by hearkening, {hunger} would 
be satisfied by hearing food. He endeavoured to seize it by his skin; but 
could not restrain it by his touch: had he seized it by contact, [hunger] 
would be satisfied by touching food. He wished to reach it hy the miud; 
but could not attain it by thinking: had he caught it by thought, [hun- 
get] would be satisfied by meditating on food. Te wanted to seize 
it by the generative organ, but could not so hold it: liad he thus seized 
it, [hunger] would be satisfied by emission. Lastly, he endeavoured to 
catch it by deglutition; and thus he did swallow it: that air, which is 
60 drawn in, seizes food ; and that very air is the bond of life. 


“He [the universal soul] reflected ‘ How can this [body] esist without 
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me?” He considered by which extremity he should penetrate. Hz 
thought, “If [without me] speech discourse, breath inhale, and sight 
view; if hearing hear, skin feel, and mind meditate; if deglutition 
swallow, and the organ of generation perform its functions; then who 
am I?” 


“Parting the suture [stman], x penetrated by this route. That open- 
ing is called the suture (vidriti), and is the road to beatitude (ndn- 
dana)*. 


* Of that soul, the places of recreation are three; aud the modes of sleep, 
as many: this (pointing to the right eye) is a place of recreation; this 
(pointing to the throat) ia [also] a situation of enjoyment; this (pointing 
to the heart) is [likewise] a region of delight, 


‘ Thus born {as the animating spirit], he discriminated the elements, 
[remarking] “ what else [but him] cau I here affirm [to exist];” and he con- 
templated this (thinking) person, the vast expanse}, [exclaiming] rr 
have I seen. Therefore is be named 11-s2zrNG (EDAM-DRA): I7-8EEING 
is indeed his name: and him, being ir-szzixe, they call, by a semote 


© ‘The Hindus believe, that the soul, or conscious life, enters the body through the sagittal 
sulure ; lodges in tbe brain; and may costemplate, through the seme opening, the عون‎ 
perfertions, Mind, or the remoning faculty, ia reckoned to be an ongun of the body, situried: 
an the heart. 

اس 


 ظہلسم‎ or the great one. 
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appellation, Inpna; for the gods generally delight in the concealment {of 
their name], The gods delight in privacy *. 
لے‎ 
(۲ “This {living principle] is frst, in man, a fetus, or productive 
seed, which is the essence drawn from all the membeis [of the body): 
thos the man nourishes himself within himself. But, when he cmits it 
into woman, he procreates that [fetus]: and such is its first birth, 


“It becomes identified with the woman; and being such, as iv her 
own body, it does not destroy her, She cherishea his ownselff, thus 
received within her; and, as nurturing him, she ought to be cherished 
[by him}. The woman nourishes that fetus: but he previously cherished 
the child, and further does so after its birth, Since he supports the 
child before and after birth, be cherishes himself: and that, for the per- 
petual succession of persons; for thus aic these persons perpetuated, 
Such is his second birth. 


٤ This [second] self becomes his representative for holy acts [of religion]: 
and that other [self], having fulfilled ita obligations, and completed its 
period of life, deceases. Departing hence, he is born again [in some 
other shape]: and such is his third birth, 


‘This waa declared by the holy sage. “ Within the womb, I have 


© Here, as at the eanchasioe of every division of an Upenished, ot of any chapter دا‎ the dideo 
tie portion of the Védes, the laut phrase is repeated, 

+ Pos the man is identified with tke child procreated را‎ him, 

Vox. VIII. $I 
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recognised all the successive birtha of these deities. A hundred bodies, 
like iron chains, hold me down: yet, like a falcon, I swiftly rise.” Thus 
spoke ۷ ۸×7۸, reposing in the womb: and possessing this [intuitive] 
knowledge, he rove, after bursting that corporpal confinement; and, حد‎ 
cending to the blissful region of heaven*, he attained every wish and 
became immortal. He became immortal.’ 


4 VI. ‘ What is this soul? that we may worship him. Which is the 
soul? Is it that by which {2 man sces}? by which he hears? by which he 
smells odours? by which be utters speech? by which he discriminates a 
plessant or unpleasant taste? Is it the heart [or understanding]? or the mind 
{or will]? Is it sensation? or power? or discrimination? or comprehension? 
or perception? or retention? or attention? or application? or haste (or 
pain]? or memory? or assent? or determination? or animal action ۶ or 
wish ? or desire? 


“ All those arc only various names of apprehensiog, But this [soul, con- 
sisting in the faculty of spprehension,] is Beansa’; he is Inpaa; he is 
(Puasa‘pati) the lord of creatures: these gods are he; and so are the five 
primary clements, earth, air, the etherial fluid, water and light}: these, 





* می ×ظ‎ ۸: or place of celestin] lim, 

+ Am: the unconscious volition, which oceasions an act necessary to the suppert of life, ود‎ 
breathing, dc. 

1 Brauna’ (jn the masculine gender) bere denotes, eceording to commentators, the intelligent 
pail, whose birth was in the mundane agg; from which beisnamed HizaN'yacanana, Ix- 
DRA is the chief of the gods, or mbordinste deities; meaning the clementy und plancts, 
Prasa'pats i the first embodied spirit, calied Viaa's, and described in the preceding part 
of this eatract, ‘The gods are fire, and the rest as there stated, 
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and the same joined with minute objects and other seeds [of existence}, and 
{egain] other [beings] produced from eggs, or borne in wonths, or origins 
ating in hot moisture *, or springing from plants; whither horses, or kine, 
or men, or elephants, whatever lives, and walks or flics, or whatever in 
immovable [aa herbs and trees): all that is the cye of intelligence. On 
intellect [every thing] is founded; the world is the eye of intellect; and 
intellect is its foundation. Intelligence is (Brame) the great one. 
٠ 

* By this [intuitively] intelligent soul, that sage ascended from the pre- 
sent world to the blissful region of heaven ; and, obtaining all his wishes, 
became immortal. He became immortal. 


§ VII. ‘ May my speech be founded on understanding: and my mind 
be attentive to my utterance. Be thou manifested to me, O self manifested 
{intellect}! For my sake [O speech and mind زا‎ approach this Véda. May 
what I have heard, be unforgotten: day and night may I bebold thia, 
which I have studied. Let me think the reality: let me speak the truth, 
May it preserve me; may it preserve the teacher: me may it preserve: the 
teacher may it preserve; the teacher may it preserve; may it preserve the 
teacher t.’ 

١ the 0۸080۷٣۸۳۷۰ 


Another Upanishad of this Véde, appertaining to 2 particular 5۸۰۸۸ of 
it, is named from that, and from the Bréhmaza, of which it is an extract, 
© Vervin and insects are supposed to be generated from bot moisture, 
4 This lke other prayer, adenomiasted a monirs ; thongh ithe the conclusion of an pened. 
sis 
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Caushiteci Bréhman'a Upanishad. From an abridgment of it (for 1 have not 
seen the work at large), it appears to contain two dialogues; one, in which 
Iwpna instructs Paatanpana in theology; and another, in which Aya’ 
vagataw, king of ۲د‎ communicates divine knowledge to a priest 
named .طط‎ A similar conversation between these two persons is 
found likewise in the Vrikad’étran'ya of the Yajurvéda ; as will be subse- 
quently noticed. Respecting the other contents of the Bréhman‘a, from 
which these dialogues ase taken, I have not yet obtained any satisfactory 
information. 


The abridgment above-mentioned occurs in a metrical paraphrase of 
twelve principal Upanishads, in twenty chapters, by ۷ص۶۸۷٣‎ ۸ the 
preceptor of Ma'puava dchérya. He expressly states Caushitect as the name 
of a ۵۳۸۰۸۵ of the Rigvéda. 


The original of the Causkitact wes among the portions of the Vida, 
which Sir Roszar Cuamsens collected at Benares; according to a list, 
which he sent to me, some time before his departure from India, A 
fragment of an Upanishad, procured at the same place by Sir Wizuram 
Jonzs, and given by him to Mr. Buaqurere, is marked in bis hand 
writing, “The beginning of the Canshitact,” Jn it, the dialogists are 
Currra, surnamed 6 دس ہتہء‎ and Swe'racEru, with bis father Up- 
DALACA, son of Agun‘s. 


1 shall resume the consideration of this portion of the Riguéda, when- 
ever] have the good fortune to obtain the complete text and commentary, 
either of the Brihmana, or of the Upanishad, which bears this title. 
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On the Wurtz ٣ ۸۰09۷77۸۰ 


The Vajesantyt, or white Fajush, is the ahortest of the مد :دہ77۸‎ far as 
respects the first and principal part, which comprchends the Afantras, 
The Sawhité, or collection of prayers and invocations belonging to this 
Piédd, is comprised in forty lectures (Ad’hydya), unequally subdivided into 
numerous short sections (candicd); each of which, in general, constitutes 
a prayer or Afantra, It is also divided, like the Riguéda, into dnurdcas, 
or chapters. ‘The number of Anwvdcas, ax they are stated at the close of 
the index to this ٣۸ uppears to be two hundred and eighty-six: the 
number of sections, or verses, nearly two thousand (or exactly 1987), But 
this includes many repetitions of the same text in divers places. The 
lectures are very unequal, containing from thirteen to 2 hundred and 
seventeen sections (can‘dicd*), 


Though called the Vajurvéds, it consists of passages, some of which 
are denominated Rich, while only the rest are strictly Vgjush, The first 
are, like the prayers of the Rigvéde, in metre: the others are either in 
meesured prose, containing from one to a hundred and six syllables; or 
such of them as exceed that Jength, are considered to be prose reducible 
to no measure. 


© 1 bave several copies of Ma’p’ayannina’s white Vajesk, one of which in accompanied 
bya commentary, entitled Fédedipa; the author of which, Maut’o’maxa, consulted the cum- 
‘eaeotaries of Uvat’a and Ma‘p'aaya, us be bizsself informs us in kis preface, 
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The Fapurvéda relates chiefly to oblations and saciifices, as the name 
itself implies*. The firat chapter, and the greatest part of the second, 
contain prayers adapted for sacrifices at the full and change of the moon: 
Dut the six last sections regard oblations to the manes, The subject 
of the thitd chapter is the consecration of a perpetual fire, and the sacrifice 
of victims: the five next relate chicfly to a ceremony called Agnishthma, 
which includes that of drinking the juice of the acid asclepias, ‘The two 
following relate to the gjaptya and Réjashyé; the last of which ‘pere- 
monics involves the consecration of aking. Eight chapters, fiom the ele- 
venth to the eightecnth, regard the sanctifying of saprificial fire; and 
the ceremony, named Seutrdmani, which was the subject of the last section 
of the tenth chapter, occupies three other chapters from the nineteenth to 
the twenty-first. The prayers to be used at an Arwaméd'ha, or ceremony 
emblematic of the immolation of a horse and other animals, by a king 
ambitious of universal empire, are placed in four ehapters, from the twenty- 
second to the twenty-fifth, The two next are miscellaneous chapters ; 
the Sautrdmanr and Arwaméd’ha are completed in two others; and the 
Purushamed'ha, or ceremony performed as the type of the allegorical im- 
molation of ب۸ ×۸× ئ۸ آ3‎ fills the thirtieth and thirty-first chapters, The 
thiee next belong to the Sarcaméd'ha, or prayers and oblations for منص‎ 
versal success, A chapter follows on the Pisrtméd’ha, or obsequics in 
commemoration of a deceased ancestor: and the five last chapters contain 
such passages of this م7۸‎ as are ascribed to Dan‘ny acs, son or deecend- 


Yajush w derived from the verb Yo}, to worhip or adore, Another etymology in some:‏ ٭ 
times amigned: but this is most comsstent with the sabject; ‘tin (Yejye) merticts, und‏ 
shéme) oblations to fire,‏ 
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ant of Ar'zarvan: four of them consist of prayers applicable to various 
religious rites, as sacraments, lustrations, penance, &c.; and the last is te- 
stricted to theology. 


Excepting these five chapters, most of' the passages contained in the 
preceding part of this collection of prayers, are attributed to divine per 
sonages: many are ascribed to the first manifested being, named Paasa- 
PAT, Parame‘ent’n, or Na‘na‘van’a 202090۸ : some are attributed to 
Swaramanu’ Baanme, or the self existent himself: the reputed authors 
of the rest are Varzaseati, Inppa, Vanun‘a, and the ۸۸۷18 : exccpt 
a few scattered passages, which are ascribed to ٠٣۸۱181۱1۳11۸ 1/۱١۷۶ ۸۰۸۸17 ۱, 
Va'wape'va, Mav'nucs'sannas, Mev’sa’t11'ns, and other human au- 
thors; and some texts, for which no Rishi is specified in the index, and 
which are therefore assigned cither to the sun (Vivanoat or A’ditya), as 
the deity supposed to have revealed this I’éda; or to Yanyawarcya, 
as the person who received the revelation: in the same manner, as the 
unappropriated passages of the Rigeéda are assigned to Paaza’rati, or 
Brauma’, 


Several prayers and hymns of the Fajur-Véda have been already trans- 
lated in former essays; and may scrve as a sufficient example of the style 
of its composition. I shall here insert only two passages, both semark- 
able. The first is the beginning of the prayers of the Sarvaméd'ha. It 
constitutes the thirty-second lecture, comprising two chapters (anuvdca) 
and sixteen verses. 
em سے×س×سسسسس تسس‎ 


+ Asiatic Reseurches, Vol, ات۷۰۷‎ VIL, 
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¢ Pree is raat [original cause); the sun is that; so is air; so is the 
moon: such too is that pure Brana, and those waters, and that lord of 
creatures. Moments [and other measures of tine] proceeded from the 
effulgent pe.son, whom none can apprehend [as an object of percep 
tion], above, around, or in the midst. Of him, whose glory is so great, 
there is no image: he it is, who is celebrated in various holy strains *, 
Even he is the god, who pervades all regions: he is the first born: it is 
he, who is in the womb; he, who is born; and he, who will be produced: 
he severally, and universally, remains with [all] persons, 


‘Hr, puor to whom, nothing was born; and who became all beings; 
himself the lord of creatures, with a [body composed of] sixteen members, 
being delighted by creation, produced the three luminaries [the sun, the 
moon, and fire]. 


‘To what God should we offer obiations, but te him, who made the 
uid shy and solid earth, who fixed the solar orb (swar), and celestial 
abode (ndca), and who framed drops (of rain] in the atmosphere? To what 
god should we offer oblations, but to him, whom heaven and earth 
mentally contemplate, while they are strengthened and embellished by 
offeiings, and illuminated by the sun risen above them. 


‘ The wise man views that mysterious [being]; in whom the universe 
peipetually exists, resting on that sole support. In him, this [world] is 
absorbed; from him, it issues: in creatures, he is twined and wove, with 
various fuims of existence. Let the wise man, who is conversant with the 


* “The text refers to particular passeges, 
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import of revelation*, promptly celebrate that immortal being the 
mysteriously existing اسم‎ various abode: he, who knows its thice sates 
{its creation, continuance and destruction), which ace involved im mystery, 
is father of the father. That (Brake, in whom the gods attain immer 
tality, while they abide in the thiad [or celestial] region, is our venerable 
parcut, and the providence which goveruy ali worlds, 


۶ Knowing the elements, discovering the worlds, asl recagnis 





gions and quatters [to be hin), and worslupping [speech or revelation, 
who is] the first-born, the votary pervades the animating spirit of solemn 
sacrifice by sncans of [his own] soul. Recoguizing heaven, earth, and 
sky {to he him], knowing the worlds, discavering space and (rar) the 
solar orb {to be the same}, he views that being: he becomes that being; 
and is identified with him, on completing th. broad web of the solemn 
sacrifice, 


× For opulence and wisdom, I solicit tis wonderful lord of the altar, 
the friend of Ivpra, most desirable [fire]: may this oblation be cffec- 
tual. Fire! make me, this day, wise by means of that wisdom, which 
the gods and the fathers worship: be this oblation efficacious. May Va- 
nuy's grant me wisdom; may fire and Prasarats confer on me sapi- 


* Por the word Gend'herbe is here interpreted, as intending one, who investigates holy 
writ. In another place (Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII. p. 297), Ube sume teria signified the 
sun; upd should have been so translated, instead of “ beaveuly quirater, or celestial 10ول‎ 
which is not the meaning in that place, though it be the met conumon arceptation of the 
word, 


Vor, VIII. 3K 
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ence; may Ixpga and air vouchsafe me knowledge; may providence 
give me understanding: be this oblation happily offered! May the priest 
and the svldier both share my prosperity; may the gods grant me su- 
preme happiness: to thec, who art that [felicity], be this oblation effec- 
tually presented.’ 


‘The next passage, which I shall cite, is a prayer to ۹. 


‘Thon art (samvatsara) the [first] year {of the cycle]; thou art (pari 
vatsara) the [second] year; thou art (idévatsara) the {third} year; thou 
art (ideal-cattara )the [fourth] year ; thou art (vatsara) the [fifth] year: may 
mornings appertain to thee; may days and nights, and fortnights, and 
months, and seasons, belong to thee; may (sanmatsara) the year bea 
portion of thee: to go, or to come, contracting or expanding [thyself] 
thou art winged thought. Together with that deity, remain thou firm 
like Ancinas. 


Thave quoted this almost usmeaning passage, because it notices the 
divisions of time, which belong to the calendar of the Védas; and which 
are explained in treatises on that subject annexed to the sacred volume, 
under the title of Jyétish. To this I shall again advert, in a subsequent 
part of this essay. I shall here only observe, with the view of ac- 
counting for the seeming absurdity of the text now cited, that fire, as 
inanother place, sacrifice, is identified with the year and with the cycle, 





© Ch. 27, §.45th, and last. 
4 To the Salepthe Lrdhmen’, ہلا وا‎ eb. 1, ‘The renon, Bere باہو‎ caprenly 
stated by the commentator, 
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by reason of the near connexion between consecrated fire, and the regn 
jation of time relative to religious rites; at which one is used, and which 
the other governs. 


The fortieth and last chapter of this 72۸0 is an Upanishad, as before in- 
timated : which is usually called [va-vésytm, from the two initial words; 
and sometimes 777 '‘dhydya, from the first word; but the proper title 1s 
* Upanishad of the Védjasan(ya saukité.’ The author. ay before-mentioned, 
is Dap'iyaci, son or descendant of Ar'narvaw'. A translation of ithas 
Leen published in the posthumous works of Sir Wirrrsa Jon ts. 


The second part of this ,ہ۶۸۸‎ appertaining to the Méd'hyandina ۸۸ک‎ 
is entitled the Scatapat'ka Brékmara; and is much more copious than the 
collection of prayers, It consists of fourtken books (0فافك)‎ unequally 
distributed in two parts (bhdga): the first of which contains ten hooks; 
and the second, only four. The number of lectures (ad’hydya), contained 
in cach book, varies; and so does that of the Brakman‘ue, or separate pre- 
cepts, in each lecture. Another mode of division, by chapters (Prapdc‘a- 
ca), also prevails throughout the volume: and the distinction of Brdh- 
manas, which are again subilivided into short sections (cawdicd), is sub- 
ordinate to both modes of division, 


* Resides Mant'p’a4ka’s ملع‎ on this chapter, in lus Videdipa, 1 have the separate com- 
menlary of S'ANCARA, ant une byBA LACRISHN’ ’A KARDA, which coutuins a clear and enpious 
exposition of this Upenished. He professes to expound it, ut itis received by both the Cén'ew 
and Méd’hyeadine schools, Sir Weittam Jonas, in his version of it, wed SaNcana’s 
hose; a8 appears from a copy of that glow, which be had carefully tudied, and in which tos 
hund-wriing appears in more than une place. 

3Ka 
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The fourteen books, which constitute this part of the ہ۸۰‎ comprise 
a hundied lectures corresponding to sixty-cight chapters, The whole 
nuniber of distinet articles, entitled Brékmana, is four hundred andl forty : 
the sections (canidica) are also counted, and are stated at 7694°. 


‘The same order is observed in this collection of precepts concerning re- 
ligious rites, which had been followed in the arrangement of the prayers 
letonging to them. The first and second books treat of ceremonics on 
the full and change of the moon; the consecration of the sacrificial fire, 
&ec. The third and fourth relate to the mode of preparing the juice uf 
the acid Asckpias, and other ceremonies connected with it, as the Jyétiah- 
toma, &e. The fifth is confined to the ٣۰۸ایم‎ and Rajasiya, The 
four next tench the consecration of sacrificial fire: and the tenth, entitled 
نا‎ rahagya, shows the benefits of these ccremonies, The three first books 
of the second part are stated, by the commentator, a8 relating to the 
Sautrémani and Aswaméd'ha ; and the fourth, which is the last, belongs 
totheology, Jn the original, the thirteenth book is,specially denominated 
Aswaméd'lya; avd the fourteenth is entitled Hrikad, draityaca. 


The Aswaméd'ha and Purushaméd’ha, celebrated in the manner directed 


* My copies of the text and of the coramentary are both imperfect; but the deficiencies of 
one occur in places, where the لاہ‎ is complete; and I have been thus enabled to inspect 
امس‎ the whole of this portion of the Pida. 

Amoug Sraguenis of this Brékman'e, comprising entire books, I have one which agrees, in 
the aubytance and purport, with the second buck of the Méd'hyendina Satapat'ha, thongh 
dlifering much in the readings of alist every عوصر‎ It probably belongs to x differeat 5۸۷۸ 

| Al the beginning of نا‎ glows on the eleveuth boul, 
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by this 7/۸۸, are not really sacrifices of hors and men, In the firet men- 
tioned ceremony, six hundred aud nine anitnals of various preseril ed hinds, 
domestic and wild, including سط‎ fish, and reptiles, are inade tas 

the tame ones, to twenty-one posts; and the wild in the intervals betwee 

the pillars: and, after certain prayers have been recited, the vietimns are & 

Jone without injury. In the other,a hundred and eighty-five men of va- 
rious specifier! tribes, characters, and professions, are Wound to cleven 
posts; and, after the hymm, concerning the allegorical immolation of 
Na‘na‘van’a®, has been recited, these human victims are liberated میں‎ 
hurt: and oblations of butter are made on the sacrificial fire, ‘This mode 
of performing the téiamtd’ha and Purushaméd'ha, as emblematic cercmo- 
nics, not as real sacrifices, is taught in this dda: aud the interpretation 
is fully confirmed by the fituals], and by commentators on the ۵/16 
and Brahmana; one of whom assigns as the reason, ‘because the 1(۱ 
of victims, which have been actually sacrificed at a Fajaya, must be 
eaten by the persons who offer the sacnfice: but a man cannot he al- 
Jowed, much less required, to cat human flesh |." It may be hence in- 
ferred, or conjectured at least, that human sacrifices were not authorized 


* Asiatic Researches, Vol, ٢(ا,‎ p. 251. The version of the hymn, ×× there given, should 
be ameniled by mbsttutme, ut the 15th verse, * bindmg’ for ‘ mmmoluting.” A sunilanty of 
terms ed fo that ertur, which the context did wot corrects for the (vb werve is nightly translated, 
However, to follow ihe commentaries strictly, even the tenn, which there occur, aud which 
properly signifies ‘inuioluted,’ may be inuntated, ‘ cansecrated* 

+۴ Lpartenlarly adveil toa separate rilual of the Parmakawed'ha by ۷ ۸/۲۸0۳۸ 

۱ Cited from memory: | read the passage several years ago; but 1 cannot now ۳٣۷ it, 
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by the Véda itself. tut were either then abrogated, and an emblematical 
ceremony substituted in their place; or they must have been introduced 
in later times, on the authotity of certain ہو ک7‎ or Tantrat, fabricated 
by persons, who, in this.as in other matters, established many unjusti- 
fiable practices on the foundation of emblems and allegories, which they 
misunderstood. 


‘The horse, which is the subject of the religious ceremony called dvwa- 
méd'ha, is also, avowedly, an emblem of J’irg, or the primeval and uni- 
versal manifested being, In the last section of the Zaittirtya Yajurvéda, 
the various parts of the horse's body are described, as divisions of time, 
and portions of the universe: ‘ morning is his head; the sun, his cye; 
air, his breath; the moon, his ear; &c.’ A similar passage in the 14th 
Wook of the Satapat'ha brékmana describes the same allegorical horse for 
the meditation of such, as‘ cannot perform an Astwaméd’ha; and the as- 
semblage of living animals, constituting an imaginary victim, at 2 real 
Aswamid’ha, equally represent the universal being, according to the doc- 
trines of the Jndian scripture. It is not, however, certain, whether this 
ceremony did not also give occasion to the institution of another, appa- 
rently not authorized by the Védas, in which a horse was actually sacri- 
ficed. 


The ٣۸۸ ۵ dran’yaca, which constitutes the fourteenth book of the 
S atapatha brahmana, is the conclusion of the Vajasantyf, or white Fajush. 
It consists of seven chapters or eight lectures: and the five last lectures, in 
one arrangenicut, coresponding with the six last lectures in the other, 
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form a theological treatise entitled the ہ۶۸‎ Upanishad, .or V'djasaniys 
bréhmana upenishad, but more commonly cited as the Vrihad éran'yacu*, 
The greatest part of it isin dialogue; and Ya‘swyawateya, is the prin- 
cipal speaker. As an Upanizhad, it properly belongs to the Canwa ۳۵۷۷(۰ 
at least, it is so cited by Viova'nan‘ya, in his paraphrase of Upanishads 
before-mentioned. There does not, however, appear to be any material 
variation in it, as received by the A/dd'hyandina school: unless in the di- 
visions of chapters and sections; aud in the lists of successive teachers, 
by whom it was handed down f, 


To convey some notion of the scope and style of this Upanishad, I 
shall, here, briefly indicate some of the most remarkable passages; and 
chiefly those which have been paraphrased by ۷۱۳۸۸۸۰۷۰۲۸۰۰ A few 
others have been already cited; and the following appears likewise to 
deserve notice. 


Towards the beginning of the J’uhad éranyaca, 2 passage, concerning 
the origin of fire hallowed for an As'twaméd’ha, opens thus: ‘ Nothing سم‎ 
isted in this world, before [the production of mind]: this universe was 
encircled by death eager to devour; for death isthedevourer. He framed 
mind, being desirous of himself becoming endued with a soul.’ 


Betides Ubree copies of the text, and two transcripts of S'ANCARA’S commentary, J have,‏ ٭ 
which is‏ ہ۸ ۸۹2۸(0 also in duplicate, another very excellent commentary by NiTyA’NAND’‏ 
۔زاھم by Sunws'y‏ ملع metrical paraphrase of S'aNcaka’s‏ ٭ entitled Mitéeshard; wud‏ 
well 2۹ annotations in prose by ANANDA GIRE,‏ دھ CHARYA,‏ 

+ This is the Upawishad, to which Sir Witutam Jongs refers, in his preface to the trans 
lation of the Insitute, of MENU: p. vill, 
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Ifere the commentators explain death to be the intellectual being who 
sprung fiom the golden mundane egg: and the passage before cited from 
the Rigréda*, where the primeval existence of death is denied, may 
be easily reconciled with this, upon the Jndian ideas of the periodical 
destruction and repovation of the world, and finally of all beings but the 
Supreme one. 


‘The first selection by Vinya‘nan’va, from this Upanishad, is the fourth 
article (bra@hman‘a,) of the third lecture of the Vrikad dranyaca. It is 
descriptive of Vina‘s, and begins thus: 


‘This [variety of forms] was, before [the production of body], roul, 
bearing a human shape. Next, looking around, that {pritneval being] 
saw nothing but himself; and he, first, said “I am 1." Therefore, his 
name was “I:;” and, thence, even now, when called, [a man] first answers 
‘itis J,” and then declares any other name which appertains to him, 


‘Since he, being anterior to all this [which seeks supremacy], did 
consume by fire all sinful [obstacles to his own supremacy], therefore 
does the man, who knows this {truth} overcome him, who seeks to be 
before him, 


‘He felt dread; and, therefore, man fears, when alone. But he re- 
flected, “Since nothing exists besides mysclf, why should I fear?” 
Thus his terror departed from him; for what should he dread, since 
{ear must be of another? 
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"Hie felt not delight; and, therefore, man delights not, when alone, 
He wished [the existence of } another ; and instantly he became suci, a» 
is man and woman in mutual embrace, He caused this, his own self, 6ا‎ 
fall in twain; and thus became a husband und a wife. Therefore, was 
this [body, so separated], as it were an imperiect moiety of himself’: for so 
Yassxvawarcya has pronounced it, This blauk, therefore, is completed 
by woman. 71+ approached her; and, thence, were human beings jo- 
duced. 


+ She reflected, doubtingly; ° how can he, having produced me from 
himself, [incestuously] approach me? 1 will now assume 2 disguise.” She 
became a cow; and the other became a bull, and approached her; and 
the issue were kine. She was changed into a mare, and he into a stal- 
Tion; one was turned into a female ass, and the other into a male one; 
thus did he again approach her; and the onc-hoofed kind was the ofl 
spting. She became a female goat, and he a male one; she was an ewe, 
and he a ram: thus he approached her; and goats and sheep were the 
progeny. In this manner, did he create every existing pair whatsucver, 
even to the ants (and minutest insect} 


The sequel of this passage is also curious; but is too long to be here 
inserted, The notion of Vina's dividing his own substance into male 
and female, occurs in more than one Purdn'a, So does that of an incestu- 
ous marriage and intercourse of the fint Menu with his daughter S'a- 
ranupa’; and the commentators on the Upenishad understand that le- 
gend to be alluded to in this place. But the institytes, ascriled to 
Mewu, make Vina's to be the issue of such a sepaation of persons, 

Vor. VII. 31 
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and Mevw himself to be his offspring*, ‘There is, indeed, as the reader 
inay observe from the passages cited تہ‎ the present essay, much dis- 
agreement and consequent confusion, in the gradation of pereons in- 
teiposed طط‎ indie theology between the supreme being and the created 
woild, 


‘The author of the paraphrase hefore-mentioned, has next selected ٤۴ 
dialogues from the fuuith lecture or chapter of the Vrthadéran'yaca, In 
the fist, which begins the chapter and vccupies three articles (Bréhme- 
nas), a conceited and loquacious priest, named Ja‘ta’cr (from his mother 
Baraca), and 6۸:۵۰۸ (from his ancestor Ganoa), visits AJA‘TAsATaU, 
king of Cé¢i, and offers to communicate to him the knowledge of Gop. 
The king bestows on him a liberal recompense for the offer; and the priest 
unfolds his doctrine, saying he worships, or recognises, as Gop, the 
heing who is wanifest in the sun; him, who is apparent in lightning, in 
the etherial elements, in air, in fire, in water, in a mirror, in the regions 
of space, in shade, and in the soul itself. The king who was, as it ap- 
pears, a well instructed theologian, refutes these several notions, success 
wely; and, finding the priest remain silent, aske “ is that all you have 
to say?” Ga'raya teplics, “ that is all.” Then, says the king, “that 
is not sufficient for the knowledge of God.” Hearing this, Ga'aoya pro- 
poses to become his pupil. ‘The king replies, “It would reverse established 
order, were a priest to attend a soldier in expectation of religious in- 
struction: but I will suggest the knowledge to you.” Ile takes him by 


* See Su W. Jonps’s trandation of Mexw. Ch, 1, ¥. 9 and $3. 
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the hand; and, rising, conducts him to د‎ place, where a man was sleep- 
ing. He calls the sleeper by various appellations suitable to the priest's 
doctrine; but without succeeding in awakening him: he then rouses 
the sleeper by stirring him; and, afterwards, addressing the priest, 
asks, “ While that man was thus asleep, where way his soul, which con- 
sists in intellect? and whence came that soul when he was awakened?” 
6۲۸و6۸0‎ could uot solve the question: and the hing then proceeds to 
explain the nature of soul and mind, according to the received notions 
of the Védénta. As itis not the purpose of this essay to consider those 
doctrines, I shall not here insert the remainder of the dialogue. 


The next, occupying single article, 1s a conversation hetween Ya's- 
NYAWALCYA, and his wife, Marrrs’tr. He announces to her his inten- 
tion of retiring from the civil world; requests her consent, and proposes 
to divide his effects between her and hus second wife, 0۸۳۷۸۰۸۷۷۰ 
She asks, “Should I become immortal, if this whole earth, full of riches, 
were mine?” “No,” replies ١۸۱:۷۸۷ ,۸مہ‎ “riches serve for the 
means of living; but immortality is not attained through wealth.” Mate 
۵۷د‎ declares she has no use, then, for that, by which she may not hee 
come immortal; and solicits from her husband the communication af the 
knowledge, which he possceses, on the means, by which beatitude may 
be attained. Ya'rvyawatcya, answers, “ Dear wert thou to me; anda 
pleasing [sentiment] dost thou make known: come, sit down; I will ex- 
pound [that doctrine]; do thou endeavour to comprehend it.” A حتف‎ 
course follows, in which Ya'snvawatera elucidates the notion, that داہ‎ 
straction procures inmortality ; because affections are relative to the 
soul, which should therefore be contemplated and considered in ull ob- 

she 
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jects, since every thing is soul; for all gencral and paiticular notions ure 
ultimately resolvable into one, whence all proceed, and in which all 
merge; and that is identified with the supreme soul, through the know- 
ledge of which beatitude may be attained. 


I shall select, as a specimen of the reasoning in this dialogue, a passage, 
which is material on a different account; as it contains an enumeration 
of the J’édas, and of the various sorts of passages, which they com- 
prise; and tends to confirm some obyersations hazarded at the beginning 
of this essay, 


“As smoke, and various substances, separately issue from fire lighted 
with moist wood; so, from this great being, were respired the Riguéda, 
the Vajuroéda, the Sdmavéda, and the At harcan and Angiras ; the Itihdsa 
and Purdna; the sciences and Upanishads; the verses and aphorisms; 
the expositions and illustrations: all these were breathed forth by 
him. 


The commentators remark, that four sorts of prayers (Mantra), and 
eight kinds of precepts (Brdhmana) are here stated. The fourth descrip- 
tion of prayers comprehends such, as were revealed to, or discovered by, 
Ar'nanvan and Anciras: meaning the 4'fharcana vfda, The Itihdea 
designates such passages in the second part of the Védar entitled Bréh- 
sara, as narrate a story: for instance, that of the nymph 0۷۸۷ا‎ and 
the hing Prruravas. The Purdue intends those, which relate to the 
creation and similar topics, Sciences” are meaut of religious worship, 
“ Verses” are memorial lines. “ Aphorisms” are short sentences in a con- 
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cise style, “Expositions” interpret such sentences; and “ illustrations’ 
elucidate the meaning of the prayers, 


It may not he superfuous to observe in this place, that the /ihdsw 
and Purdras, here meant, ate not the mythological pocms beating the 
same title; but certain passages of the 0۷0: scriptures, which ۰ھ‎ 
spersed among vthers, throughout that part of the #édas, called ۷۰ 
mand, and instances of which occur in more than one quotation in the 
present essay, 


The dialogue’ between Yanyawareva and Maztrert, above-men- 
tioned, is repeated towards the close of the sixth lecture, with a shart 
and immaterial addition to its introduction, In this place it is sucecedled 
by a discourse on the unity of the soul; said, towards the conclusion, to 
have been addressed to the two A’scins, by Vav'uvacu, a descendant of 
Aruarvan, 


The fourth lecture ends with o list of the teachers, by whom that 
and the three preceding lectures, were handel down, in succession, to 
Paurimasnya. It begins with him, aud ascends, through forty steps, 
to Aya'sya; os, with two more intervening persons, to the A’swins; 
and from them, to Dan'uvaci, Arntanvan, and Mutrvu, or death; 
and, through other gradations of spirits, to Vina's; and finally to 3۸۸18۰ 
‘The sane list accurs again at the end of the sixth lecture: and similar lists 
are found in the corresponding places of this Upanishad, as arranged for 
the Mdd'hyandina ‘Sac'hd. The succession is there traced upwards, from 
the reciter of it, who speaks of himself in the first person, and from his 
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immediate teacher 5۸077 ۸۴۸۲۷۸, to the same original revelativa, through. 
neatly the samc number of gradations. The difference is almost entirely 
confined to the first ten or twelve names ®. 


‘The fifth and sixth lectures of this Upaniskad have been paraphrased, 
like the fourth, by the author before-mentioned. They consist of dia 
logues, in which Yasnyawarcya is the chief discourser. 


‘Jaxaca, a king paramount, or emperor of the race of Vidéhas, was 
celebrating at great expense, a solemn sacrifice, at which the Bréhmanas 
of Curu an Panchéla were assembled; and the king, being desirous of 
ascertaining which of those priests was the most learned and eloquent the- 
ologian, ordered @ thousand cows to be made fast in his stables, and their 
horns to be gilt with a prescribed quantity of gold. He then addressed 
the priests, whoever, among you, O venerable Brémanas, is most skilled 
in theology, may take the cows.” The rest presumed not to touch the 
cattle; but Yasnyawaneya bade his pupil Sa‘mas'navas drive them to 
his home. He did so; and the priests were indignant, that he should 
thus arrogate to himself superiority. As'waza, who was the king's offici- 
ating priest, ashed him, “art thou, O Yasxvawarcra! more skilled 


* Tdonot find ۷۲۸۰۸ mentioned in either Int: nor can the surname Pardserys, which 
‘occurs mare than once, be applied to him; for it » not hus patronynnck, but 2 name deduerd 
from the feuunine pitromymich Pirdeert.  Itsermtherefore questionable, whether any inference, 
rempecting the age of the J'édes, can be سیل‎ fiora these buts, in the manner proposed by 
the lute Su W. Jonns, in his prefare to the tramlation of MEN (p. sit.) The annchronisms, 
inchs T olseave 10 them, deter ime from a similar ultempt to deduce the uge of this ء7‎ 
from these nad طاہ‎ lists, which will be noticed turther on. 
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in theology than we are?” He replied, “ I bow to the most leamed; 
but I was desirous of possessing the cattle.” 


This introduction is followed by a long dialogue, or rather by a suc 
cession of dialogues, in which six other rival priests (besides 2 leaned 
female, named Ga'nar, the daughter of Vaciuacnu;) take part as antago- 
nists of Ya'syyawALcya; proposing questions to him, which he answers; 
and, by refuting their objections, uilences them successively. Each dia- 
logue fills a single article (Brékmana); but the controversy is maintained 
by Ga‘nar’ in two separate discussions; and the contest between ۸۸۰ 
۸۴۸۷۰۸۱۷۲۰ and Vioacn'na, surnamed Sa‘carys, in the ninth or last 
article of the fifth lecture, concludes in a singular manner, 


Yasnyawateya proposes to his adversary av abstruse question, and 
declares, “if thon dost not explain this unto me, thy head shall drop 
off.” <Sa‘catya (procceds the text) could not explain it; and his head 
did fall off; and robbers stole hi» bones, mistaking them for some other 
thing.’ 


Yaswrawatcya then ashs the rest of his antagonists, whether they 
have any question to propose, or arc desirous, that he should propose 
any. They remain silent, and he addresses them as follows: 


“ Man is indeed like to a lofty tree: his hairs are the leaves; and his 
skin, the cuticle, Fiom his skin flows blood, like juice from bark; it 
issues from his wounded person, a8 juice from a stricken tree. His flesh 
is the inner bark; and the membrane, near the bones, is the white sub- 
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stance of the wood*. ‘The bones within are the wood itself: and mar- 
row and pith are alike. If then a felled tree spring anew from the root ; 
from what root does mortal man grow again, when hewn down by 
death? Do not say, from prolific seed; for that is produced from the 
living person, Thus, a trec, indeed, also springs from seed ; and likewise 
sprouts afresh {from the root] after seemingly} dying: but, if the tree 
be torn up by the root, it doth not grow again. From what root, then, 
does mortal man rise afresh, when hewn down by death? (Do you 
answer] He was born [once for all]? No; he is born [again}: and [I 
ask you] what is it, that produces him anew?” 


The priests, thus interrogated, observes the commentator, and being 
unacqtainted with the first cause, yielded the victory to ٣۸۰۸٣۲۸۷۸3۸۰ 
Accordingly, the text adds a brief indication of the first cause as intended 
by that question, ‘Braustr, who is intellect with [the unvaried per- 
ception of] felicity, is the, best path [to happingss| for the generous vo- 
tary, who knows him, and remains fixed [in attention}. 


The sixth Iecture comprises two dialogues between Ya'ynyawatcya 
and the king Jaxaca; in which the saint communicates religious in- 
struction to the monarch, after inquiring from him the doctrines which 


had been previously taught to the hing by کہ لا‎ priests. 


These are followed by a repetition of the dialogue between Ya’swy ۸۰ 
wares a and his wife Murtryyt; with scarcely a variation off a single 





٤ Sndew and Ciedt'e ensncring to the Periostenm and Alneraun, 
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word, except the introduction as above-mentioned. The sixth lecture con- 
cludes with repeating the list of teachers, by whom, successively, this 
part of the Véda was taught. 


Concerning the remainder of the Wrihad drav‘yaca, 1 shall only ob+ 
serve, that it is terminated by a list of teachers, in which the tradition 
of it is traced back from the son of Pautimasni’, through forty steps, 
to Yaowyawarcya; and, from him, through twelve more, to the sun. 
In copies belonging to the Afdd'hyandina Séc'hd, the list is varied, inter- 
posing more gradations, with considerable difference in the names, from 
the reciter who speaks in the first person, and his teacher, the son of 
Bua‘rapwa’s, up to Yasnvawaicya; beyond whom both lists agree. 


The copy, belonging to the Camea 3۸۸4۸ subjoins a further list stated 
by the commentators, to be common to ail the Séchdy of the Vijin, or 
Vgjasuntyi Yajurvéda, and to be intended tor the tracing of that Iéda up 
to its original revelation. It begins trom the son of Sa’na1'vr’, who was 
fifth, descending from Yasnxvawatcra, in the lists above-mentioned ; 
and it ascends by ten steps, without any mention of that saint, tv Tusa, 
surnamed Ca'vasuz'ya, whi had the ievelation from Prass‘rati; and he, 
from BaauMe. 

۸ 

Before I proceed to the other Vajurvéda, I think is necessary to remark, 
that the Zndian saint last mentioned (Tura, ‘son of Cavasua) has been 
named in a former quotation from the ditartya, as the priest who con- 
secrated (۸× ۴۸۰ر ری‎ son of Panicsuit. It might, at the first glance, 
be hence concluded that he was contemporary with the celebrated king, 

Vou. VIII. 3M 
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who is stated in Hindu history to have reigned at the beginning of the 
Cali age. Dut, besides the constant uncertainty respecting Judian saints, 
who appear and re-appear in heroic history at periods most remote, there 
is in this, as in many other instances of the names of princes, a source of 
confusion and possible error, from the recurrence of the same name, with 
the addition even of the same patronymic, for princes remote from cach 
other. Thus, according to Purdads, Parrcsuit, third sov of Curv, had 
a son named 1۷۸×۸۸۲ and he may be the person here meant, ra- 
ther than one of the same name, who was the gieat grandsun of Anson a. 


Ou the 131۸۲۴ Yasunvi'pa. 


THE, Taittirtya, or black Yajush, is more enpious (I mean, in regard 
to mantras,) than the white Y’gjush, but less so than the Rigeéda, Its 
Sanhitd, or collection of prayers, is arranged in seven books (ashéaca, 
or cand), containing trom five to cight lectures, or chapters (ad'hydya, 
prasna, or prapdtaca). Each chapter, or lecture, is subdivided into sec- 
tions (anuvéca), which are equally distributed in the third and sixth 
books; but uncqually inthe rest. The whole number excecds six hundred 
and fifty. 


Another mode of division, by cindas, is stated in the index. In this 


arrangement, cach book (cév‘da) relates to a separate subject; and the 
chapters (prasua), comprehended in it, are enumerated and described, 
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Besides this, in the Senhitd itself, the texts contained in every action 
are numbered; and so are the syllables in each text. 


The first section (umeraea), in this collection of prayers, corresponds 
with the first section (cumdicd) in the white Fajush*: but all the 
vest differ; and so does the arrangement of the subjects. Many 
of the topics are indeed alike in both Fédex; but differently placed, 
and. differently treated. Thus the ceremony called Réjasiya occupien 
one ”ضف‎ concaponding with the eighth prana of the first hook 
(Asht'aca); and is preceded hy two اف‎ relative to the Tijapéya, 
and to 'the mode of ity celebration, which oceupy fourteen sections 
in the preceding prasna. Conscerated fire × the subject of four ederdas, 
which fill the fourth and fifth books, Sucrilice (ad'hrara) is noticed in 
the second and thid lectures of the fist book, and in several lectures 
of the sixth. ‘The subject is continued ix the seventh and fast book ; 
which treats largely on the Jyétishtéma, including the forms of pre» 
paring and drinking the juice of id Asclepias, The Aswwaméd'ha, 
ماس کر‎ and Pitriméd’ha, ave severally treated of in their places; that 





is, in the collection of prayers f, aud in the second part of this 1éda, 
Other topics, introduced in different places, arc numerons; but it would 
be tedious ۰ specify them at lange. 


Among the Risie of the texts, [observe no hmnan authors. nine en- 


+ ‘Vyunsleted in a former essay, with the lrst عیب‎ ws each of the thie other das, Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. ¥, p» 364. 
+ The prayers of the Anrandd’ke vecur in ‘the concluding sections, hetween Une J21h siction 
of the 4th chapter, and the end of the Gftb chapter of the 7th aml bast book, 
3M2 
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tire cén'das, according to the second arrangement indicated by the index, 
appear to be ascribed to Prasa’pats, ot the lord of creatures; as many 
tu Soma, or the moon; sven to Acws, or fire; and sixteen to all the 
gorls. Possibly some passages may be allotted by the commentators to 
their real authors, though not pointed out by the index for the A’tréy! 
Sacha. 


Several prayers from this ۳۲۸ have been translated in former casays*. 
Other very remarkable passages have occurred on examining this collec- 
tion of Mantras}. The following, from the seventh and last book J, is 
chosen as a specimen of the Taittiriya Yajuroéda. Vike scveral before- 
cited, italludes to the Zndian notions of the creation; and, at the risk of 
sameness, I select passages relative to that topic, on account of ite im- 
portance in explaining the cieed of the ancient Hindy religion, The 
present extract was recommenced for selection hy its allusion to a my- 
thological notion, which apparently gave origin to the story of the Va- 
réha-gcatéra; and from which an astronomical period, entitled Cafpa, 
has perhaps been taken §. 


‘ Waters [alone] there were; this world originally was water. In it 
the lord of creation moved, having become air: he saw this [earth]; and 
upheld it, assuming the form of a boar (oardha); and then moulded that 
[carth], becoming Vis'wacaRMan, the artificer of the univeise. It became 





* Asiatic Researches, Vol. V, and VIL. 

4 Thave لص‎ complete copies of the text; but only « part of the commentary by Sa'YaN a. 
Book Vil, Chapter 1, Section 5. 

§ Ove of the Celpas, or renovations of the universe, is denominated Véréhe. 
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celebrated (aprathata), and conspicuous (prit’hiel); and therefure is that 
name (Prithici) assigned to the earth 


۶ The lord of creation meditated profoundly on the earth; and created 
the gods, the Fasus, Rudras, and ‘.fdityas. Those gods addressed the 
lord of creation, saying; “ How can we form cieatures?" He replied, 
“As T created you by profound contemplation (éapus); مد‎ do you seek 
in devotion (tapas), the means of sultiplying creatures.” He gave them 
consecrated fire, saying, * With this sacrificial fire, perform devotions.” 
With it they did perform austerilies; and, in one year, framed a single 
cow, He gave her to the J’asux, to the Rudras, and to the ‘Adityas, 
[successively}: bidding them ‘guard her” The Vasus, the Rudras, and 
the ‘vtdityes, [severally] guarded her; and she ealved, for the Turu, three 
hundred and thirty-three {calves}; and {ay nviny| for the Rudres; and 
{the same number} for the ‘Adityas: thus wus she the thousandth, 

‘They addressed the lord of creation, requesting him to direet them in 
performing a solemn act of religion with a thousand [hine for a gratuity |. 
Tle caused the Vasus to sacrifice with the Agaixhoma; and they conquered 
this world, and gave it {tu the priests}: he caused the Rudras to sactitice 
with the Uct‘hya; and they obtained the middle region, and gave it away 
{for a sacrificial ۶:۰ be caused the’ /dityas to sacrifice with the .ttirdira; 
and they acquired that [other] world, and gave it [to the priests for a 
gratuity)” 


This extract may suffice. Its close, and the remainder of the section, 
bear allusion to certain religious ceremunics, at which a thousand cows 
must be given to the officiating priests. 
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To the second part of this /’éda* belongs an A'ran'ya, divided, like 
the Sunbitd, into lectures (prasna}, ad again substivided into chapters 
(aneoiea), containing texts, or sections, which are numbered, and in 
which the syllables have heen counted. Here also a division by can‘des, 
according ٠١ the different subjects, prevails. The six first lectures, and 
their conesponding cardas, relate to seligions obyervances, The two next 
constitute three Upausshads; or, as they are usually cited, two: one 
of which is commonly entitled the Zaittiriyaca Upanishad; the other is 
called the Nérdyana, or, to distinguish it from another belonging exclu- 
sively to the A/harvavéda, the great (Midha, or Prihan,) nardyanta. They 
are all admitted in collections of theological treatises appendant ou the 
Atharvana; Wut the last-mentioned is there subdivided into two U/pani- 
shady, 


For a turther specinen of this Yajurvéda, § shall only quote the opening 
of the thind aud last chapter of the Farwdi, or second Taittirtywea Upa- 
nishad, with the introductory chapter of the first |. 


Bunicu, the offspring of Varuna, approached his father, saying, 
“Venerable (father)! make known to me Brake.” Varvn’a propounded 
these: namely, food (or body], truth for life} sight, hearing, mind for 


"Thue Taittiriye, ike other Vides, bas its Brékman‘a: and frequent quotations from it 
ہہ‎ im the commentary on the prayers, and in other places. Bu! I have not yet seen ا‎ com- 
plete copy of this pottion of the fadien sacred books. 

۲ Luse several copies of the entire Aruaye, with Sancana’r commentary on the Teiffiriya 
Upanished, and wnvotaens on his gloss by ANANDAINY ANA: besides separate copies of thu, 
and of the Makinariyane; and a commentary on the Vérunt Upanishad,catitted Laghn dipied. 
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thought}, and speech: and thus proceeded, “That, whence all Leings 
are produced; that, by which they live when hom; that, towards which 
they tend; and that, into which they pass: do thaw «eek, {for} that ix 
Brahe.” 


۶ He meditated [in] devout contemplation; and, having thought pro- 
foundly, he recognised fuod (or body] to be Beakun: for ail bugs are 
indeed produced from food; when born, they live by food; towards 
fond they tend; they puss into food. This he compichended; [hut 
yet unsatisfied) he again approached his father ۷۷ھ۷۴۸‎ a, saying, * Ve- 
nerable {father}! make known to me Brahwe’ ۷۴۸×۰۰۸ replied, “ Sock 
the knowledge of Brahme by devout meditatun: Brahm is profound 
contemplation.” 


* Having decply meditated, he discovered Iveath jor life] to be Brahe ; 
for all these beingy are indeed produced ftom breath; when hom, they 
live by breath; towards breath they tend; they pass into neath. "This 
he understood: [but] again he approached his father ۱۴۸۸۷۷۰۸, saying, 
“ Venerable [fatherj! make known to me Brana.” Vasun‘a repticd, 
“Seek him by profound meditation: Brahim iy that.” 


+۶ He meditated in weep contemplation, and discovered intellect to he 
Brahme: for all these beings are indeed produced from intellect ; when 
born, they live by intellect; towards intellect they tend; and they pass 
into intellect. This he understood: [but] again he came to his father 
Vanun'a, saying, “Venerable [father]! make known to me Brahwe." 
Vanon’a replied, “ Inquire by devout contemplation: profound medita- 


tion is Brahme.” 
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“He thought deeply; and, having thus meditated [with} devout con- 
templation, he knew Ananda for felicity) to be Brakme: for all these be- 
ings are indeed produced from pleasure; when born, they live by joy; 
they tend towards happiness; they pass into felicity. 


* Such is the science which was attained by Bunicu, taught by Va- 
nun’a, and founded on the supreme ethetial spirit. He who knows this, 
rests on the same support; is endowed with [abundant] foot; and becomes 
{a blazing fire}, which consumes food: great he is by progeny, by cattle, 
and by holy perfections; and great by propitious celebrity.’ 


The above is the beginning of the last chapter of the Véruai Upani. 
shad. Lomit the remainder of it. ‘The first Taittirfyaca Upanishad opens 
with the following prayer. ‘May Mrraa (who presides over the day), 
Varuna (who governs the night), Aryasaw [or the regent of the sun 
and of sight}, Ivpaa [who gives strength}, Vautasrare [who rules the 
speech and understanding), and Visuy’v, whose step is vast, grant us 
ease, [I] bow to Brakme. Salutation unto thee, O air! Even thou art 
Brahme, present [to our apprehension], Thee I will call, “present Brahme:” 
thee I wiJl mame, “the right one:” thee I will pronounce, “the true 
one.” May iat [Brahme, the universal being entitled air), preserve me; 
may that preserve the teacher: propitious be it*. 


* [have meerted! here, ax in other plares, between crotchets, such illustrations from the 
commentary, a appear requisite {0 render the teat intelligible, 
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On other یں ۶۸۷۱۶ تا‎ of the ¥ ssunvi'ps, 


Among the 54۸ مؤ‎ of the Vajurvéda, one entitled Maitrauani, furnishes 
an Upanishad, which bears the same denomination. ۸۲ abridged para- 
phrase of it, in verse’, shows it to be a dialogue in which a sage, named 
Sa'ca'vaya, communicates to the hing ۴۲۱۰۰۱۶۷۸١ "۶۱۸, theological 


knowledge derived from another sage, called ۹٦ 


A different Sdehi of this Vda, entitled the Catha, or Cit'haca, tors 
nishes au U'panishad hening that name; and which is one کہ‎ those most 
frequently cited by writers on the Véddnte. At iy an extract froma 
Brdhmava; and also occurs in collections ot Upanishads appertaining 


to the At harvaia, 


Swr'ra’s'warana, who has given its name to one more Sachi of the 
Vajurcéda, from which an Upamshad is extracted |, is introduced im tt, 
as teaching theology. ‘This ¢ pashad, comprised in six chapters or ۳۰م(‎ 
tures (ad'hydya), is found in collections of theologival tracts apper- 
taining to the .charva.éda ; but, strictly, it appears to belong: exche 


sively to the Vajush. 


* By ۷۱۵۷۸۰۸۸۰۷۹۷۸۰ 3 have not seen the original. 
$ In the abridgment of it by Vidyérenyo, this iv the deveription given of the ۳۰ص۹0۸۸‎ 
Upanichad. 


Vor, VEIL 3N 
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On the ۹۸0۲۸۰ 


A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be attached, according to Jn- 
dian notions, to the Sémavéda; if reliance may he placed on the infer- 
ence suggested by the ctymology of its name, which indicates, accord- 
ing to the derivation‘ usually assigned to it, the efficacy of this part 
of the ٣ہو‎ iv removing sin. The prayers, belonging to it, ate, as before 
observed, composed in metre, and intended ta be chanted, and their 
supposed efficacy is apparently ascribed to this mode of uttering them. 


Not having yet obtained a complete copy of this روف‎ or of any 
commentary on it, ] can only describe it, imperfectly, from such frag- 
ments us ] have been able to collect. 


Aynincipal, if not the first, part of the Sémavéda is that entitled ۰ 
chica. It comprises prayers, among which I observe many, that con- 
stantly recur in rituals of Sdmarediya, or Ch'handéga priests, and some of 
which have been translated in former essay sq. They are here arranged, as 
appears from two copies of the .f rchica |, in six chapters (prapdt‘aca) sub- 
divided into half chapters, and into sctions (das‘at/); ten in each chapter, 


* From the root Ski, convertible into 6 and of, and siguifying ‘to destroy.” The derivative 
1» exponuled me denoting something ' which destroys si. 


۴ Abiotic Researches, Vol. ٢٢ and VIL 


1 One of them dated uearly two centuries ago, iu 1672 Semeat. This copy exhibits the finther 
tille of CH'Aandast Sanhité. 
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and usually containing the exact number of ten verses each. The same 
collection of prayers, in the same order, but prepared for chanting, is dis- 
tributed in seventeen chapters, under the title of the Crdmagéya géna, 
That, at least, is its title in the only copy which [have seen. But rituals, 
directing the same pravers to he chanted, employ the designation of Ar. 
chica منشع‎ among other teravs applicable to various modes of ihythmical 
recitation. 


Another portion of the Sémuvéda, arranged for chanting, bears the title 
of A'ranyagana, Three copies of it*, which seem to agree exactly, exhi- 
bit the same distribution inta three chapters, which are subdivided into half 
chapters and decades or sections, like the f‘rchica above-mentioned {. 
But I have not yet found a plain copy of it, divested of the additions 
made for guidance in chanting it. 


The additions here alluded to, consist in prolonging the sounds of 
vowels, and resolving diphthongs مد‎ two or more syllables, inserting 
likewise, in many places, othe: additional syllables, besides placing nu- 
merical marks for the management of the voiec, Some of the prayers, 
being subject to variation in the mode of chanting them, are repeated, 
once or oftener, for the purpose of showing these differences; and, to 
most, are prefixed the appropriate names of the several passages. 


© The mort ancient of those in my possession, is dated nearly three centuries vgo, in 1587 
Somuat. 
+ This Aveaya comprises nearly three hundred verses (Séman), or exactly 290. The .frrhicn 
contains twice as urany, or nearly 600. 
309 
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Under the title of A'rshaya Brakmaria, I have found what seeins to 
he an index of these two portions of the Sdmacéda. For the names of 
the passages, or sometimes the initial words, are there enumerated in the 
same order, in which they occur in the Grama géya, or A'rchica, followed 
hy the fray gana, This indea docs not, like the explanatory tables 
of the other / سم‎ specify the metre of cach prayer, the deity addressed 
in it, and the oceasion on which it should be used; but only the sushi, 
or author; and, from the variety of names stated in some instanced, 
a conchion may be drawn, that the same texts are ascribable to more 
thin one author, 


Tt hus been already hinted, that the modes of chanting the same 
prayers ae various, and bear different appellations. ‘Thus, the rituals 
fiequently diet certain teats of this Méda to be first recited simply, in 
a Tow voice, according to the usual mode of inaudible utterance of the 
Vidas ; and then to be similatly chanted, ina particular manner, under 
the designation of U’rehiea gd; showing, however, divers variations 





and exceptions fiom that mode, under the distinct appellation of Ani- 
ructa gina’, روڈ‎ likewise, the same, or netaly the same passages, which 
are contained in the frchicu and Gramagéya, are arranged in × ۰۶ء‎ 
order, with finther variations as to the made of chanting them, in another 


callection named the Uha علق‎ 


Tram the compacison and exumnination of these pasts of the Stanaréda, 


in Which, so (ar ay the collat.on of them has becn carried, the texts appear 


* Phe titual, wiuels» the «nef authority for this remark, is one by Satan’ ۸۷65۸8۳53, 
ulidlet Yefnyatantra Snd’hinid'hi, 
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۰ 
to be the same, only arranged in a different order, and muhed fina dif. 
ferent mace of recitation, Tam led to think, that other collections, ander 


similar names *, may not differ more widely fiom the .f rekiow and range 





above-mentioned: and that thxye may possibly constitute the whole of 
that part of the Stanaeéde, which courespunds to the ۸۷۷۷ of other 
1۳۳ 


Under the denomination of Bralman'a, which is appropirited to. the 
second part or supplement of the Feds, vations works have bean 1 
ceived by different schools of the Sémavida, Four appear to be extaut ; 
thred of which have heen seen by me, cither complete or in pat, One 
is denominated Shidvinse ; prohaby Sum its containing twenty-sia chaps 
ters. Another iy called tdbhita, or, ar greater benath, stdbhiita: Brahe 
mara, ‘The ouly portion, which 1 have vet sca, of cither, hay the appear 
ance of a frugment, and breaks off at the vise of the fifth chapter: both 
names are there intioduced, owing, ©. a should seem, te some enor; 
and J shall not attempt to ducieme which of than i مسا ×ط جتاٹ‎ 
to. A third Brdhmata of this ا٤۸۸‎ is termed Pauchaviusa ; صد‎ nan, 
probably, fiom the mumher of twenty live chaptas comprived amit: 
and T conjectine this to he the same with one in my powession not 
designated by any particular title, Jut containing that precise number of 


chapters. 


© Sir Romer CHAMEERNS copy of the Simard comprised fon postions, مات‎ Géme, 
the diifinet names of whicl,, aceureme to the Int reversed from fim, me ای(‎ A rwi, Figen, 
Ugine, aml Chye gene, The first of thea, ۱ sinpect to he the .freaya, written سا‎ thal bel, 
Arad: the last seems to be the saute with thot whteh سد ہ‎ my eapy denominated 10 0ع‎ 
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The best known among the Brihmanas of the Stmactda, is that en 
titled :ی744‎ It was expounded by Sa'yan*acnaRya; but a frag- 
ment of the text with his commentary, including the whole of the جو‎ 
cond book (panjicd), from the sixth to the tenth lecture, is all that I have 
been yet able to procure. This fragment relates to the religious ceremony 
named Agnishtéma, 1 do not find in it, uor in other portions of the 
Sdmavéda before described, any passage, which can be conveniently trans- 
lated as a specimen of the style of this 7 


Leaving, then, the Afantras and Bréhmanas of the Sémavéda, 1 proceed 
to notice its plivcipal Upanishad, which is one of the longest and rhost 
abstruse compositions bearing that title, 


The Ch'hdndégya Upanishad contains cight chapters (prapdtacas), appa- 
rently extracted from some portion of the Brédman‘a, in which they are 
nuinbered from three to ten*. The first and second, not being included 
in the Upanishad, probably relate to religious ceremonics. The chapters 
ase uncqually subdivided into paragiaphs or sections; amounting, in all, 
to more than a hundred and fifty. 1 


A great part of the Ch'hdndégya ¢ is in a didactic form : including, how- 
ever, like most of the other Upanishads, several dialogues. The beginning 
of one, between Sawatcuma’RA and Na'xepa, which occupies the 





have several copies of the text, with the gloss of S'aNcaRA, and unnotations on it by‏ ٭ 
ANANDAINY A NAGIBI ; besides the notes of Vva'saTrRT'HA on a commentary by ۸۸۰‏ 
HA.‏ کھ 2۸ 


+ Ite author, indicated by Vra‘satrerna, is 14۳7۸۵31۳۸. 
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whole of the seventh chapter*, has been already quoted. The preceding 
chapter consists of two dialogues between Swiract’tu, grandson of 
Arun's, and his own father, Uppataca, the son of ۸۸80۷۷7۱۹۰ These had 
been prepared in the fifth chapter, where ۱۸۷۸۰۱۸۷۸ son of JivALa, 
convicts Swuract’re of ignorance in theology; and where that conver- 
sation is followed by several other dialogues, intermixed with successive 
references for instruction, ‘The fourth chapter opens with a story respect- 
ing Ja‘nasautt, grandsm of Purra; and, in this and the fifth chapter, 
dialogues, between human beings, are interspersed with others in which 
the interlocutors are cither divine or imaginary persons. ‘The eighth or 
last chapter contains a disqnisition on the soul, ina conference between 


Prasa’paty and Inpna. 


1 shall here quote, from this Upanish «single dialogue belonging to 
the fifth chapter. 


* Pracurnavata, son of Uramanye, 84۳۷۸۷۲۳۸۱۷۴۸, issue of Puiu. 
ana, InpRapyuma, offspring of Buartavs, Java descendant of San- 
canacsitya, and Vonita sprung from Aswarara’swa, being all pet- 
sons deeply conversant with holy writ, and possessed of great dwellings, 
meeting together, cigaged in this disquisition, “ What is our soul and 
who is Brahme 


«These venerable persons reflected, “ Unpa'taca, the son of Arun's, 


© ‘That is the seventh of the extizct which coustilutrs this Upexished ; bul the nth, accosel. 
ing to the mode of numbering the chapter, in the book, whence it i taken, 
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is well acquainted with the universal soul: let us immediately go to him.” 
They went: but he reflected, “ these great and very learned persons will 
ask me; and I shall not [be able] to communicate the whole [which they 
inquire]: 1 will at once indicate to them another [instructor).” He thus 
addressed them, “ Aswaratt, the son of Cxcaya, is well acquainted with 


the universal soul; let us now go to him.” 


They all went; and, on their arrival, [the hing} caused due honours 
to he shown to them respectively ; and, next morning, civilly dismissed 
them ; {hnt, observing that they staid, and did not accept his presents,} 
he thus spoke: “In my dominions, there is no robber; nor miser; no 
chunkaid; nor any one neglectful of a consecrated hearth; none ignorant; 
and no adulterer, nor adultcress.  Whenee{can you have been aggrieved] 2” 
|.As they did not state a complaint, he thus procecded ;} “I must be asked. 
© venerable men! [for what you desire].”  [Finding, that they made no 
request, he went on;] “As much as I shall bestow on cach officiating 
priest, so much will J also give to you. Stay then, most reverend men.” 
They answered ; “ It is indeed requisite to inform a person of the purpose 
of a visit. Thou well knowest the universal soul; communicate that 
Knowledge unto us.” He replied; “ To-morrow T will declare it 10 you.” 
Pereciving his drift, they, next day, attended him, bearing (like pupils} 
logs of firewood. Without bowing to them, he thus spoke سے‎ 


“Whom dost thou worship as the soul, Oson of Urauanyu*” “ Hea- 
ven,” answered he, “ 0 venerable hing!” “ Splendid is that [portion of 
the] universal لہ‎ which thou dost worship as the soul: therefore, in thy 
family, is seen [the juice of the acid asclepias] drawn, expressed, and pre- 
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pared, [for religious rites]; thon dost consume food [as a blazing fire]: 
and dost view a [son or other] beloved object. Whoever worships this 
for the universal soul, similarly enjoys food, contemplates a beloved object, 
and finds religious occupations in his family. But this is fonly] the head 
of the soul. Thy head had been lost,” added the king, “ hadst thou not 
come to me.” 


‘He now turned to Satyavasnya, the son of Pucusia, saying; 
“Whom dost thou worship as the soul, 0 descendant of 7۸۸۰۱1۲۷۸ ۲6۸” 
“The sun,” answered he, “ 0 venerable king!” “ Varied is that [por- 
tion of the} universal self, which thou dost worship as the soul; and, 
therefore, in thy family, many various forms are seen; a car yoked with 
mares, and treasure, together with female slaves, surround thee; thou 
dost consume food, and contemplate a pleasing object. Whoever wor- 
ships this, for the universal soul, has the same enjoyments, and finds reli- 
gious occupations in his family. ut this is only the eye of soul, Tho 
hadst been blind,” said the king, “ badst thou not come to me.” 





"Tle next addressed Inpnapyunna, the son of Buauavi: “ Whom 
dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of Vy'acurarav.” “ Air,” 
replied he, ؛‎ ٥ venerable hing!” " Diffused is that portion of the univer- 
sal self, which thou cost worship as the soul; numerous offerings reach 
thee; many tracts of cars follow thee: thou dost consume food : ‘thou 
viewest a favourite object. Whoever worships this, fur the universal soul, 
enjoys food and contemplates a beloved object: and has religious occu- 
pations in his family. Hut this is only the breath of soul. Thy hreath 
had expired,” said the king, “ hadst thou not come to me.” 

Vor. ٢٣1, 30 
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“He then interrogated Jawa, the son of Sancana‘canya: “ Whom 
dost thou worship as the soul, 0 son of Sancaaaceuya?” “ The ethe- 
rial element,” suid he, “0 venerable king!” “ Abundant is that univernel 
self, whom thou dost worship as the soul; and, therefore, thou likewise 
dost abound with progeny and wealth. Thou dost consume foed; thou 
viewest a favourite object. Whoever worships this, for the universal 
soul, consumes food, and secs a beloved object; and has religious occu- 
pations in his family. Bot this is only the trunk of soul. Thy trunk 
had corrupted,” said the king, “ hadst thou not come to me.” 


‘He afterwards inquired of Vupiza, the son of ۸۰۳۸٣۸۸۰۱۳۸۰ 
“ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, © descendant of Vra‘ounarap?” 
“Water,” said he, “O vencrable king!” “ Rich is that oniversal self, 
whom thou dost worship as the soul; and, therefore, art thon opulent 
and thriving. Thou dost consume food; thou viewest a favourite object. 
Whoever worships this, for the universal soul, partakes of similar enjoy- 
ments, contemplates as dear an object, and hus religious occupations in 
his family. But this is only the abdomen of the soul. Thy bladder 
had burst,” said the king, “hadst thou not come to me.” 


‘Lastly, he interrogated Uppa'taca, the son of Agow’a. “ Whom 
dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of Gétaua?” “ The earth,” 
said he, “٥ venerable king!” “ Conetant is that universal self, whom 
thou dost worship os the soul: and, therefore, thou remainest steady, 
with offspring and with cattle. Thou dost consume food; thou viewest 
a favourite object. Whoever worships this, for the universal soul, shares 
like enjoyments, and views a5 beloved an object, and has religions ogcu- 
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pations in his family. But this forms only the feet of the soul, ‘Thy 
feet had been lame,” said the king, “ badst thou not come to me.” 


‘He thus addressed them [collectively]: “ You consider this universal 
soul, ax it were an individual being; and you partake of distinct en- 
Joyment. But he, who worships, as the universal soul, that which is 
known by its [manifested] portions, and is inferred [from consciousness}, 
enjoys nourishment in all worlds, in all beings, in all souls: his head is 
aplendid, like that of this universal soul; his eye is similarly varied; 
his breath is equally diffused; his trunk is 20 less abundant; his abe 
domen is alike full; and his feet are the earth; his breast is the altar; 
his hair ia the sacred grass; his heart, the houschold fire; his mind, the 
consecrated flame; and his mouth, the oblation. 


“The food, which first reaches him, should be solemnly offered: and 
the first oblation, which he makes, he should present with these words : 
“ Be this oblation to breath effteacious.” Thus breath is satisfied ; and, 
in that the eye is satiate; and, in the eye, the sun is content; and, in 
the sun, the aky is gratified; and, in the sky, heaven and the sun, and 
whatever is dependant, become replete: and after that, he himself [who 
cats) ia fully gratified with offspring and cattle; with vigour proceeding 
from food, and splendour arising from holy observances ۸ 


* Several similar paragraphs, respecting four other oblations, so presented to other inspire 
tioas of wir, are here omitted for the mike of brevity. The taking of a monthful, by an oriholvn, 
‘Fhads theologian, is considered as an efficacious oblation: aad denominated Préxégaititre. 

302 
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“ But whoever makes an oblation to fire, being unacquainted with the 
universal soul, acts iu the same manner, a8 one who throwe live coals 
into avhes. while he, who presents an oblation, possessing that know- 
ledge, has made an offering in all worlds, in all beings, in all souls. As 
the tip of dry grass, which is cast into the fire, readily kindles; so ae 
all the faults of that man consumed, He, who knows this, has only 
presented an oblation to the universal soul, cven though he knowingly 
give the residue to aCidndéla. For, on this point, a text is [preserved]; 
ک“‎ As, in this world, hungry infants press round their mother; so do all 
beings await the holy oblation: they await the holy oblation.” 


Another Upanishad of the Sdmavéda belongs to the Stc’hd of the Tala 
wachrat, It is called, the “ Cénéshita,” or, “ Céna” Upanishad, from 
the word, or words, with which it opens: and, as appears from Say- 
cana’s commentary *, this treatise is the ninth chapter (ad'hydya) of the 
work, from which it is extracted, It is comprised in four sections (chan 
da), The form is that of a dialogue between instructors and their pupils, 
The subject is, as in other Upanishads, a cisquisition on abstruse and mys- 
tical theology. I shall not make any extract from it, but proceed to de- 
scribe the fourth and last Véda, 


* Thave Siancana’s glow, with the illastrations of bis ennotator, and the ample commentary 
of (RISHNA'NANDA: besides a separate glore, with annotations, دہ‎ the similar Upenisted be- 
Longing to the At’hervandda, 
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On the Ar'uanva-ve'Da. 


The Sawhitd, or collection of prayers and invocations, belonging to 
the A’tharcava, is comprised in twenty books (cada), subdivided into 
sections ,ز۷ م ك٤ ۸۷ہ)‎ hymns (siicta), and verses (rich). Another mode of 
slivision by chapters (prapitaca) iy also indicated. The number of verses 
is stated at 6015; the sections exceed a hundred ; and the hymns amount 
to more than seven hundred and sixty. The oumber of chapters is forty 
nearly. 


A passage from this Véda was quoted by Sir W. Jones in his essay 
on the literature of the Hindus* ; and a version of it was given, as × مہ‎ 
cimen of the language and style of the 4 kar-odna, That passage com- 
prises the whole of the forty-third hyn of the nincteenth book t. In 
the beginning of the same book, I find a hymn (numbered as the sixth) 
which is almost word for word the same with that, which has heen be- 
fore cited from the thirty-first chapter of the white Fajwsh{. Some of 


Researches, Voi, I. p. 347.‏ ءال ٭ 

+ Sir W. Jones cites it, as from the first book ; J suspect, that, in Colonel Ponaxs's copy, the 
nineteenth book might stand first in the volume. It does ہمد‎ in General MAnTin’s transcript, 
though the colopboo be correct, I have another, and very complete, copy of this Vida, 
General MaBTIN’s, which I wlyo powess, is defeclive : containing only the ten first und the two 
lanl books. An ancient fragmeut, aleo it my possession, dows not extend beyond the sixth, 

$ Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIT. p. 251. 
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the verses are indeed transposed, and here and there a woid differs : for 
example, it opens by describing the primeval man (purusha) with a thou. 
sand arms, instead of a thousand heads. The purport is, nevertheless, 
the same; and it is needless, therefore, to insert a version of it in this 
place. 


The next hymn, in the same book, includes an important passage. 
Tt names the twenty-eight asteriems in their order, beginning with Crit- 
ticd : and seems to refer the solstice to the end of Adiéshd, or beginning 
of Maghd. call it an important passage; first, because it shows, that 
the introduction of the twenty-eighth asteriem is as ancient as the 4¢’har- 
va-véda ; and, secondly, because it authorises a presumption, that the whole 
of that Véda, like this particular hymn, may have been composed when 
the solstice was reckoned in the middle, or at the end, of As‘éshd*, and 
the origin of the Zodiac was placed at the beginning of Critsicd, On the 
obvious conclusion, respecting the age of the Véda, I shall enlarge in ano- 
ther place, 


An incantation, which appears to be the same that is mentioned by 
Sir W. Jonzst, occurs in the fourth section of the nineteenth book. It 
is indeed a tremendous incantation ; especially the three Suctas, or hymns, 
which are numbered 28, 29, and 30. A single line will be 2 sufficient 
specimen of these imprecations, in which, too, there is much sameness, 





© ‘The cide of AsTéahé, ifthe divisions be twenty-seven, nod its end, when they are twenty- 
cight equal paruous, give the same place for the colure. 
٢ Asiatie Researches, Vol. 1. p. 348. 
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* Destroy, O sacred grass®, my foes; exterminate my enemie ; an- 
nihilate all those, who hate me, O precious gem!" 


The Atharva-olda, as is well known, contains many forms of impre- 
cation for the destruction of enemies. But it must not be inferred, that 
such is the chief subject of that V’éda; since it also contains a great 
number of prayers for safety and for the averting of calamities: and, like 
the other Védas, numerous hymns to the gods, with prayers to be used at 
solemn rites and religious exercises, execpting such as are named Yajmyt, 


‘The Gépat'ia Brékman‘a appears to belong to the second part of this 
Péda, Not having seen a commentary, nor an index, of this work, I 
can only speak of it from a copy in my possession: this contains five 
chapters (prapétaca), with the date of the transcript t and name of the 
transcriber, at the end of the fifth, as is usual in the colophon at the clow: 
of a volume. 


‘The first chapter of this Gépar'ha Brdkman‘a traces the origin of the 
universe from Brakme ; and ×۴۱ appears from the fourth section of this 
chapter, that Ar'HAnvan in considered as 2 Prajdpati appointed by 
Brahme to ereate and protect subordinate beings. 


Tn the fifth chapter, several remarkable passages, identifying the prime- 
val person (purnsha) with the year (sameutsara), convey marker! allusions 
tothe calendar. In one place (the fifth section), besides stating the yea 





© مو‎ Poa Cynorurvides. 
4 18 جا‎ dated at Mat’hur, in the year (Semaet) 1732. 
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to contain twelve or thirtecn lunar months, the subdivision of that period 
is pursued to 0 days; and, thence, to 10,800 muhurtas, or hours, 


I proceed to notice the most remarkable part of the At’harva-odda, cou- 
sisting of the theological treatises, entitled C/panishads, which are ap- 
pendant on it, They are computed at fifty-two: but this number is com- 
pleted by reckoning, as distinct Upanishads, different parts of a single 
tract. Four such treatises, comprising eight Upanishads, together with 
six of those before described as appertaining to other Védas, are per- 
petually cited in dissertations on the Védénta*, Others are either morc 
sparingly, or not at all, quoted, 


It may be here proper to explain what is meant by Upanishad. In dic- 
tionarics, this term is made equivalent to Rehesya, which signifies mys- 
tery. This last term is, in fact, frequently employed by Menv, and other 
ancient authors, where the commentators understand Upanishads to be 
meant. But neither the etymology, nor the acceptation, of the word, 
which is now to be explained, has any direct connexion with the idea 
of secrecy, concealment, or mystery. Its proper meaning, according 
to Sancana, Sa’yaw’a, and all the commentators, is divine science, 
or the knowledge of Gop: and, according to the same authorities, it is 
equally applicable to theology itself, and to a book in which this science 
is taught. Its derivation is from the verb sad (shad-ir1), to destroy, to 


* The Cine and CWhéndigys from the Stmavéde; the Priked drexyers and Wése'ye 
from tne white Yajusk, and the Taittérfyecs from the black Yejush ر‎ the Alteréye from the 
Rigotde ; wed the Cathe, Pravee, Mux/doce, and Méx dicys from the At’hervewa, To these 
should be added, the Nriauhe (dpeniga, 
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move, or to weary, preceded by the prepositions wpa near, and نہ‎ von- 
tinually, or nis certainly. The sense, properly deducible fiom this ety- 
mology, according to the different explanations given by commentators, 
invariably points to the knowlege of the divine perfections, and to the 
consequent attainment of beatitude through exemption from passiona*. 


Tue whole of the Indian theology is professedly founded on the Upani- 
shads t. Those, which have been before described, have been shown to 
be extracts from the ۸۰۰ ‘The rest are also considered as appertaining 
to the Indian scripture: it does not, however, clearly appear, whether 
they are detached essays, or have been extraced from a Bréhman'a of 
the Atharva-véda, I have not found any of them in the Sanhitd of the 
Atharvana, nor in the Gépat'ha Bréhmavia, 


In the best copies of the fifty-two Upantedet, the first fifteen are 
stated to have been taken from the Suanaviyax, whose Sac’hé seema to be 
the principal one of the Aftarca-véde, The remaining thirty-seven ap- 


* Sancana, and ۸۸۷۸00۵۸۷2۸36۸ on the Prikad dran‘yaca ; as also the commentarica an 
other Upmnisheds: expecially 5۸۷ ۸۵۸ on the (at‘here, Other wulhor, concur in anigning 
the same acceptution and etymology, to the word: they vary, only, in the mode of reconciing 
the derivation with the seme, 

+ It is expromly so affirmed in the Védéate séra, 3, 

$ [possess an excellent copy, which correspond with one transcribed for Mr, BLAQUIERE, 
from 2 similar collection of Upaniakads belonging to the late Sir W, Jonus, In two other 
copies, which I no obtained اد‎ Beneres, the arrangement ال‎ and لود ہد‎ Upawiaheds are 
inserted, the genuineness of whicl is questiouable; while others are admitted, which belung 
exclusively to the ٢۳م‎ 

Vou. VIIE. وت‎ 
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pertain to various ,رف۸۸‎ mostly to that of the Paippalédis: but some 
of them, as will be shown, are borrowed from other (das. 


The Aurdaca, divided into six sections unequally distributed in two 
parts, is the first Upanishad of the A'tharrara; and is also one of the 
most important, for the doctrines which it contains. It has been fully 
illustrated by Sancana, whose gloss is assisted by the annotations of 
۷۰۲ب 8ت۸ ھ۸‎ ۸×۸۰ The opening of this Upaxishad, comprising the whole 
of the first section, is here subjoined. 


* Baanma’ wes first of the gods, framer of the universe, guardian of 
the world. He tanght the knowledge of Gon, which is the foundation 
of all science, to his eldest son At'vanva, That holy science, which 
Dramta’ revealed to Ar'aanvay *, was comnumicated by him to Axcir, 
who transmitted it to Sarravaua, the descendant of Bitasapwa‘Ja: 
and this son of Buarapwa‘sa imparted the traditional science to An- 


or the eon of Sunaca, a mighty houscholder, addressing‏ ,۷۸۸۸ص۸ 8ک 
Avarras with due respect, asked “What is it, O venerable sage,‏ 
throngh which, when known, this universe is understood ;"‏ 


‘To him the holy personage thus replied: “Two sorts of science must 


* ۸۸۷۳۸۸۰ remarks, thet AT'HARVA, ہ‎ ATHARYAN, Moxy have been the first ereature, 
in one of the many modes of creation, which lave been practised bv BRABMA, 
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be distinguished ; as they, who know Gop, declare: the supreme ز×‎ ×۷, 
and another, Thia other is the Rigvéda, the Vajurcéda, the Semavéda, 
the AV harcavéda* ; the rulea of accentuation, the rites of religion, 
grammar, the glossary and explanation of obscure tenns, prosody, and 
astronomy: also the tihdea and Purina; and ingic, with the rules 
of intupretation, and the system of morul duties. 


* But the supreme scicnce is that, by which this urperishable [nature] is 
apprehended ; invisible [or imperceptible, as is that nature]: not to he 
seized; nor to be deduced; devoid of colour; destitute of eyes and cars; 
without hands or feet, yet ever variously pervading all: minute, unalter- 
able; and contemplated by the wise fur the source of beings. 


* As the spider spins and gathers back [its thread}; as plants sprout 
دہ‎ the earth; as hairs grow on a living person: so is this universe, here, 
produced from the unperishable nature. جا‎ contemplation, the vast one 
germinates; from him, food for body | 1» produced 5 and thence, sneces- 
sively, breath, mind, real [clements|, worlds, and immortality arising from 
{guod] deeds. The omniscient ix profound contemplation, cunsisting in 
the knowledge of him, who knows all: and, from that, the {manifested} 
vast one, as well as naincs, forms, and food, proceed: and this is truth.” 


The Prasna, which is the second Upanishad, and equally itnpottaut 
with the first, consists, like it, of six sections; and hay been similarly 


Mesnizg the prayers contuine? in Ue four Fides, dijoined from Usrulugy, 


31٤ 
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interpreted by S'aycana and Ba‘tacrtsan’a®. In this dialogue, 3:2۸ 
the son of Buanapwa’sa, Saryaca’wa, descended from Sivs, Sauny- 
A'vANI, a remote descendant of the Sun, but belonging to the family of 
Garsa, Causatya, sumamed A's wara’vana, or son of Aswata, 
Vatwansut of the race of Bunicu, together with Canayo'nt, surnamed 
Ca'rva'yawa, or descendant of "0۸77۸, are introduced as seeking the 
knowledge of theology, and applying to Pirrara’pa for instruction, 
They successively interrogate him concerning the origin of creatures, the 
nature of the gods, the union of life with body, and the connexion of 
thoughts with the soul. 


The nine succeeding Upanishade (from the 3d to the 11th) are of inferior 
importance, and have been left unexplained by the writers on the Vé. 
dante, Vecause they do not directly relate to the Sdrtraca, or theological 
doctrine respecting the nature of the soul{. They are enumerated in 
the margin {. 


The Man‘ducya follows, and consists of four parts, each constituting 
a distinct Upanishad. This abstruse treatise, comprising the moat mate- 
vial doctrines of the Védénta, has been elucidated by the labours of’ 
Gavnapa'pa, and S'ancara. Gaup'apa'pa’s commentary is assisted 
by the notes of AvaNpactt. 


Thave several copies of the text, beailes commentarks ou both Upanishads,‏ ٭ 
This reason is avizmed by the anmotalur on S'ancana’s glow, st the begianing of hin‏ + 
wolts on the Mun dara Upanisked. 7‏ 


Renkane-ridyé. ath Cokwried, 3th Chélies, 6th and 7th Atharostires. 8h‏ او 
Meki. wih Brubwe, 11th Préa dgniktre,‏ لاو Gotha,‏ 
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Among the miscellaneous Upanishads, the first thirteen (from ۰ 16th 
to the 28th) have been left uncommented by the principal expounders of 
the Védénta, for a reason before-mentioned. The names of these L'pq- 
mishads will be found in the subjoined note*. 


The following six (from the 29th to the S4th,) constitute the ۸۸۸۳۰۰ 
Tépantya ; five of them compose the Parva Tapantya, or first part of the 
Upanishad so called; and the last, and most important, is entitled Uttara 
Tépanlya, 1٤ has been expounded by Gauv‘ava'na, as the firet part (if 
not the whole Upanishad) has been by Saycanay. The object of this 
treatise appears to be the identifying of Natsinua with all the gods: 
but, 90 far as I comprehend ite meaning (for 1 have not sufficiently ex- 
amined it to pronounce confidently on this point,) the fabulous incarna- 
tion of Visuwv, in the shape of a vast lion, dors not seem to be at all 
intended; and the naine of Nulsinua iv applied to the divinity, with a 
superlative import, but with no apparcut allusion 10 that fable, 


The two next Upanishads constitute the first and second parts of the 
Cithaca, or Valli, or Cat havalli (for the name varies in different 
copies). It belongs properly to the Yajarréda, as befare-mentioned ; 


* 36th Nderudrs. 17th Néda-vindw, 18th Brakmerinda. 1h Amrite-rindy, 20th 
Dhylnevinds, Uist وہ706‎ 20d Yogesteakd. 24h ”عامج‎ 21th Sannydea, 
95th Areviye of Arvaiyoge, 26th Cant'kasruti. لات‎ Pinds, oth Atad, 

+ Lhuve several copies of the text, and of Gaup spa'pa’s commentary 5 with و‎ single 
او مسوں:‎ of Saxcana’s صاع‎ on the five titst of the treatnes entided Tépanive, 
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but it is usually cited from the A’@harcai‘a; and has been commented, 
as appertaining to this رہ4۷‎ by S’ancara, and by Ba'tacnisny’a *, 


Tt comprises six sections, severally entitled Valli; but constituting 
twa chapters (ad‘hydya), denominated Pirva-valti and Uttara-calli, ‘The 
tialogue is supported by Mriyu, or death, and the prince Nacutes’= 
۹۸ win his father, ۷۸۵۸۸۸۷۷۰۸۸, consigned to ۷۸×. being pro- 
yoked by the boy's importinately asking him, (through zeal, however, 
for the success of a sacrifice performed to ensure universal conquest,) 
“to whom wilt thou give me” Yama receives Nacurce’ras with ho- 
nour, and instructs him in theology, hy which beatitude and exemption 
from worldly sufferings may be attained, through a knowledge of the 
tru nature of the soul, and its identity with the supreme being. The 
doctrine is similar to that of other principal Upanishads. 


The Cénéshita, or Céna Upanishad, is the thirty-seventh of the ۸47(۸. 
van, and agrecs, almost word for worl, with a treative beating the 
same title, and belonging toa Sachi of the Stmavéda, S'ancana has, 
however, written separate commentaries on both, for the sake of عم‎ 
lubiting their different interpretations}. Both commentaries have, as 


usual, been annotated. 


ANC ۸۸۰۸ is, 48 tual, concise and perepicuous: and that of Ba’La-‏ ڈ "The commentary of‏ ٭ 
{RESIN 4, etyous but lear, Besides their copnuentaiies, and several copies of the teat, to-‏ 
have found this Upenished forming a chapter‏ آ eaiher wal a parnpluase by Vipya'RANYA,‏ 
int Hichoena, which is nearked as belonging to the Smertde, and which I coujecture to be‏ 
thy Pancha reve Hrakmana of that Fede,‏ 


١ Hest, سخ‎ anther untances, 1 speak from copies in my possession, 
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A short Upanishad, entitled Nirtyana, is followed hy two others (39th 
and 40th), which form the first and second parts of the  rihan Nardyate 
This corresponds, as before-mentioned, with an C'panishad, سا‎ ing the 
same title, and terminating the franya of the Tuittiriya Pajurvéde. 


On the three enbsequent lpénishads 1 shall offer no remarks; they have 
not been commented among such as relate to the Wédita; and 1 have not 
ascertained. whence they are extracted *. 


Under the name of duandavallé and Bhrign-valli, two Cpmishads 
follow (44th and 45th), which have been الد‎ noticed as extracts 
from the A’ran'ya of the black Vajush, distinguished hy the titles of 7۸ 
tirtya and Varuni, 


The remaining seven Upanishads | are unexplained by commentators on 
the Védinta, They are, indeed, suffic ieutly easy, not to require a laboured 
interpretation: but there is room to regret the want of an ancient com- 
mentary, which might assist in determining whether these Upanishads 
be genuine, The reason of this remark will be subsequently explained. 


Entertaining no doubta concerning the geuuineness of the other works, 
which have heen hue described, I think it, nevertheless, proper to state 


© Their tiles are, gist Serr'épanitutsine, 42d Hence, And ات‎ Pavan buna, 
4 06۸ Ganda, 47th Cétteqni-sudra, isi and toth Rae tépaniya, tir wut vend 
parts, ‘Nth Caivelye, ذ۱١‎ Sébels, 52d Afrome. 
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some of the reasons on which my belief of their authenticity is founded, 
Tt appears necessary to do so, since a late author has abruptly pronounced 
the / ۷۸۸ to bu foreeries *. 


Tt hiv brew ahcady mentioned, that the practice of reading the prin- 
cipa عملۂ'ا‎ in supeistitions modes, tends to preseive the genuine text. 
Comes, prepaid for such modes of recital, are spread in various parts 
of India, especially Benares, Jeyenagar, and the banks of the Gédéuért, 
Tuterpolations and forgeries have become impracticable since this usage 
has been introduced: and the Rigoéda, and both the Fajusher, belong- 
ing to the scveral Sachds, in which that custom has been adopted, have 
been, therefore, long safe from alteration. 


The explanatory table of contents, belonging to the several Védas, also 
tends to ensure the purity of the text; since the subject and length of 
each passage are therein specified, The index, again, is itself secured 
from alteration hy more than one exposition of its meaning, in the form 
of a perpetual commentary. 


It is a received and well grounded opinion of the leamed in India, 
that no book is altogether safe from changes end interpolations until 
it have heen commented: but when once a gloss has been published, 
no falnication, could afterwards succeed ; because the perpetual commen- 
tary notices every passage, and, in general, explains every word, 





* Mr. Prvgseron, im his Modem Geography, Vol, I. 
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Commentaries on the Védas themselves exist, which testify th an- 
thenticity of the text. Some are stated to have been composed in carly 
times: I shall not, however, rely on any'but those to which T can 
with certainty refer. I have fragments ef Uvar'a's gloss; the greatest 
part of 83۸۳۸۷۸۰ on several Védaz; and a complete one by Maniv'nana 
on a single Véda, I also possess nearly the whole of S'ancana’s com- 
mentary on the Upanishads; and a part of Gaup‘ara‘pa’s; with others, 
by different authors of less note. 


The genuineness of the commentaries, again, is secured by 2 crowd of 
annotators, whose works expound every passage in the original gloss; 
and whose annotations are again interpreted by othcis. This observation 
is particularly applicable to the most important parts of the J’édas, which, 
as is natural, are the most studiously and elaborately explained. 


The Nirucia, with its copious commentaries on the ohsolete words and 
passages of scripture, further authenticates the accuracy of the text, as 
there explained. The references, and quotatious, in those works, agree 
with the text of the Védas, as we now find it. 


‘The grammar of the Sanscrit language contains rules applicable to the 
anomalies of the ancient dialect. The many and yoluminoway commens 
tories on that, and on other parts of the grammar, abound in exam- 
ples cited from the وت7‎ and here, also, the present text is consonant 


to those ancient quotations. 


Philosophical works, expecially the numerous commentaries on the 
Yor, VIL 3Q 
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aphotisms of the Mindné and Védénta, illustrate and support every 
position advanced in them, by ample quotations from the Védas, The 
object of the Affndnsé is to establish the cogency of precepts contained 
in scripture, and to furnish maxims for its interpretation; and, for the 
same purpose, rules of reasoning, from which a system of logic is de. 
ducible. The object of the Védénéa is to illuatrate the system of mystical 
theology taught by the supposed revelation, and to show ils application 
to the enthusiastic pursuit of unimpassioned perfection and mystical in- 
tercourse with the divinity. Both are closely connected with the Védas: 
and here, likewise, the authenticity of the text is supported by ancient 
references and citations, 


Numerous collections of aphorisms, by ancient authors*, on religious 
ceremonies, contain, in every line, references to passages of the ص۶۸‎ 
Commentaries on these aphorisms cite the passages at greater length. 
Separate treatises also interpret the prayers used at divers ceremonies. Ri- 
tuals, some ancient, others modern, contain a full detail of the ceremonial, 
with all the prayers which are to be recited at the various religious rites 
for which they are formed, Such rituals are extant, not only for cere- 
monies which are constantly observed, but for others which are rarely 
practised ; and even for such as have been long since disused, In all, 


* The 541+90 of A’s'WALA'TANA, Sa’nc'ava Yana, Bavnp'sa'vama, Ca'Tya’taNa, 
Latayana, 00 3124ھ‎ APastaMBa, &e, 

‘These, appertaining to various Séc’hés of the Védae, constitule the celps, or system of reli- 
grouse observances. I have bere enumerated a few only, The list might be much enlarged, 
from my erm collection; and stil more s0, from quotations by various compilers: for the 
original works, and ther commentaries, 2s well as compilations from them, are very مہ‎ 
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the passagea taken from the ۸۰۰ agree with the text of the general com. 
pilation. 


‘The Indian legislators, with their commentators, and the copious digests 
and compilations from their works, frequently refer to the J’édas; espe. 
cially on those points of the law which concern religion. Here also the 
references are consistent with the present text of the Zndian scriptate. 


‘Writers on ethics sometimes draw from the Védas illustrations of moral 
maxims; and quote from their holy writ, passages at full length, in sup- 
port of ethical precepts*. These quotations are found to agree with the 
received text of the sacred books. 


Citations from the Zedian scripture occur in every branch of جانا‎ 
tature, studied by orthodox Hindus. Astronomy, 90 far as it relates to 
the calendar, has frequent occasion for reference to the Védas. Medical 
writers sometimes cite them; and even annotators on profane poets oc- 
casionally refer to this authority, in explaining passages which contain 
allusions to the sacred text. 


Even the writings of the heritical sects exhibit quotations from the 
Védas, Ihave met with such in the books of the Jainas, unattended by 
any indication of their doubting the genuinencss of the original, though 
they do not receive its doctrines, nor acknowledge its cogency 4. 





© A work entitled Niti menjart is دد‎ instance of this ode of treating moral wuhjert, 

44 The S'ctept'he Brékman'e, especially he 14th book, or Prikediran yoca, isrepeately 

ited, with exact refustuces ۱ the صسامھس‎ of the chapters and sections, ina frugment of a Wen 
3Q3 
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In all these branches of Jndian literature, while perusing or consulting 
the works of various authors, I have found perpetual references to the 
Védus, and have frequently verified the quotations. On this grouud I ےل‎ 
fend the authentic text of the Zadian scripture, as it is now extant; and 
although the passages which I have so verified are few, compared with 
the great volume of the Védas, yet I have sufficient grounds to argue, that 
no skill, in the nefarious arts of forgery and falsification, could be equal 
to the arduous task of fabricating large works, to agree with the very 
Humicrous citations, pervading thousands of volumes, composed on diverse 
subjects, in every branch of literature, and dispersed through the various 
nations of Hindus inhabiting Hindustan, and the Dekhin, 


If any part of what is now received as the رم۳۸۸‎ cannot stand the test 
of such a comparison, it may be rejected, as at least doubtful, if not cer- 
tainly spurious. Even such parts as cannot be fully confirmed by a strict 
scrutiny, must be either received with caution, or be set aside aa ques- 
tionable. I shall point out parts of the fourth ’éda, which I consider 
to be in this predicament, But, with the cxceptions now indicated, the 
sarious portions of the ¥édas, which have becn examined, are as yet free 
from such suspicion; and, until they are impeached by more than vague 
assertion, have every title to beadmitted as genuine copies of books, which 
(however little deserving of it) have been long held in reverence by the 
Hindus, 


I am apprised that this opinion will find opponents, who are inclined 





the by a Jaina author, the communication of which I owe to Mr. SPREE, among other 
fragments collected by the hate Capt. Hoane, and purchased at the sale of that genilerhan’s 
Hibrary,. 
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to dispute the whole of صلفہ7‎ litcrature, and to consider it all as وہ‎ sist 
ing of forgeries, fabricated within a few years, or, at best, in the last few 
ages. This appears to be grounded on assertions and conjectures, which 
were inconsiderately hazarded, and which have been cagerly received, 
and extravagantly strained. 


In the first place, it should be observed, that a work must not be has- 
tily condemned as a forgery, because, on examination, it appears not to 
have heen really written by the person whose name is usually coupled 
with quotations from it. For if the very work itsclf show that it docs 
not purport to be written by that person, the safo conclusion is, that it 
was never meant to be ascribed to him. Thus the ‘two principal codes of 
Hindu Saw are usually cited مه‎ Meno’s and Ya‘swvawarcya’s: but in 
the codes themselves, those are dialogists, not authors: and the best 
commentators expressly declare, that these institutes were written hy other 
persons than Mewv and Ya‘unvawaicsa”, The Sterya Sidd'hdnte is not 
pretended to have been written by Mzya: but he is introduced as re- 
ceiving instruction from a partial incarnation of the Sun; and their cone 
versation constitutes a dialogue, which is recited by another person in a 
different company. The text of the Sénc’hya philosophy, from which 
the sect of Bupp'na seems to have borrowed its doctrines, is not the 
work of Caprza himself, though: راہ‎ ascribed to him ; but it purports 
to be composed by Iswana Crisnn‘a; and he is stated to have reccivesl 
the doctrine mediately from Carina, through successive teachers, after its 





© Yuwva‘naro’c!, alo named ViINYA'NES' WANA, who commented the inslitutes which 
dear the محمد‎ of YA'SHYAWALCY A, states the Lext ما‎ be an abridgement by 2 different author. 
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publication by Pancuasic'xa, who had been himself instructed by 
Asvar, the pupil of Carita, 


To adduce more instances would be tedious: they abound in every 
branch of science. Among works, the authors of which are unknown, 
and which, therefore, as usual, are vulgarly ascribed to some celebrated 
name, many contain undisguised evidence of s more modern date. Such 
are those parts of Purduas, in which the prophetic style is assumed, 
because they relate to events posterior to the age of the persons who are 
speakers in the dialogue. Thus Bunp’xa is mentioned under various 
names in the Matsya, Vishiu, Bhdgacate, Garuda, Nrisinke, and other 
furanas. Tmust not omit to notice, that Saxcaz‘a‘cua‘aya, the great 
commentator on the abstrusest parts of the Védas, is celebrated, in the 
7:۱۸۸۷ d’harma purdna*, as an incarnation of Visinu; and Gaup‘ara‘pa 
is described, in the Sancara vijeye, as the pupil of Suca the son of 
۷۲۸۰۸ 


I do not mean to say, that forgeries are not sometimes committed ; 
or that books are not counterfeited, in whole or in part, Sir W. Jowzs, 
Mr. Bragurenz, and myself, have detected interpolations. Many greater 
forgeries have been attempted: some have for a time succeeded, and 





* Inthe 7ath chapter of the 2d part. This is the Puréwe mentioned by me with doubt 
in ہ‎ former esmay, I lave since procured a copy of it. 

Uf this were not 2 fable, the real age of Vra'sa might be bence sscertuined; and, con-‏ ظ 
sequently, the period when the Védes were arranged in their present form. Go'VINDARATHA,‏ 
have bean ihe pupil of Gaun'ara'pa; und, according‏ ما ia sinted‏ بے ج۸ 5۸×۰ the instrastor of‏ 
SANcana lived litle more than‏ ملف to the traditions geocially received in the pexinews of‏ 
ight hundred years ago.‏ 
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been ultimately discovered: in regard to others, detection سا‎ inune- 
Giately overtaken the fraudulent attempt. A conspicuous instance of sys- 
tematic fabrication, by which Captain Wiirorp was for a time deceived, 
has been brought to light, as has been fully stated by that gentleman. 
But though some attempts have been abortive, others may doubtless have 
succeeded, I am :nyself inclincd to adopt an opinion supported by many 
learned Hindus, who consider the celebrated Sr? Bhégavata as the work 
of a grammarian, supposed to have lived about six hundred years ago. 


In this, as in several other instances, some of which F shall have like 
-wise-gccasion to notice, the learned among the Hindus have resisted the 
imporitions that have been attempted. Many others might be stated, 
where no imposition has been either practised or intended. In Europe, 
as well as in the East, works arc often published anonymously, with fic 
titious introductions : and diverse compositions, the real authors of which 
are not known, have, on insufficient grounds, been dignified with ccle- 
brated names. To such instances, which are frequent every where, the 
imputation of forgery does not attach. 


In Europe too, literary forgeries have been committed, both in ancient 
and modern times, ‘Ihe poems ascribed to Orpazus, are generally ad- 
mitted not to have been composed by that poet, if, indeed, he ever ex- 
jsted. Nant, or Anxivs, of Viterbo, is now universally considered as 
an impostor, notwithstanding the defence of his publication, and of him- 
welf, by some among the learned of his age. In our own country, and 
in recent times, literary frauds have been not unfrequent. Bata native 
of India, who should retort the charge, and argue from a few instances, 
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that the whole literature of Eurgfe, which is held ancient, consists of 
modern forgeries, would Le justly censured for his presumption, 


We must not then indiscriminately condemn the whole literature 
of India, Even Father aupour, when he advanced a similar paradox 
respecting the works of ancient writers, excepted some compositions of 
Cicero, Viner, Horace, and Puy, 


It is necessary in this country, as every where else, to be guarded 
against literary impositions. But doubt and suspicion should not be 
carried to an extreme length. Some fabricated works, some interpo- 
lated passages, will be detected by the sagacity of critics in the progress 
of researches into the leaming of the east: but the greatest part of the 
books, received by the learned among the Jfindus, will assuredlly be found 
genuine. I do not doubt that the Védas, of which an account has been 
here given, will appear to be of this description, 


In pronouncing them to be genuine, I mean to say, that they are the 
same compositions, which, under the same title of I’éda, have been re- 
vered by Hindus for hundreds, if not thousands, of years. I think 
it probable, that they were compiled by Dwa’ea’yana, the person who 
is said to have collected them, and who is thence surnamed Vyéra, or the 
compiler, I can perceive no difficulty.in admitting, that those passages, 
which are now ascribed to human authors, either as the Rishis, or 
as the reciters of the text, were attributed to the same persons so long 
ago ag when the compilation was made; and probably, in most in- 
stances, those passages were really composed by the alleged authors. 
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Concerning such texts as are assigned to divine pereons, according ta 
Hinds mythology, it may be fairly concluded, that the true writers of 
them were not known when the compilation was made; and, for this 
reason, they were assigned to fabulous personages. 


The different portions which constitute the }’dus, must have been 
written at various times. The exact period when they were compiles, 
or that in which the greatest part was composed, cannot be determined 
with accuracy and confidence, from any facta yet ascertained. But the 
country may; since many rivers of Judia are mentioncd in more than one 
text: and, in regard to the period, I incline io think, that the cere- 
monies called Yajnya, and the prayers to be recited at those ceremonies, 
are as old as the calendar, which purports to have been framed for such 
religious rites. 


To each J’éda a treatise, under the title of Jydtish, is annexed, which 
explains the adjustment of the calendar, for the purpose of fixing the 
proper periods for the performance of religious duties. It is adapted to 
the comparison of solar and lunar time with the vulgar or civil year; 
and was evidently formed in the infancy of astronomical knowledge. 
From the rules delivered in the treatises which I have examined’, 
it appears, that the cycle (Fuga) there employed, is a period of five 


© [have several copies of no snch ireatiee, besides a commentary on the Jyétich of the 
سینا‎ by مہ‎ unknown sulbor; which is accordingly assigned to x fabulous personage, 
‘Swann 6۸ا14‎ 
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seats onty. ‘Ihe inonth is Junar; but at the end, and in the middle, of 
the quinqnennial period, an intercalation is admitted, by doubling one 
mouth. Accordingly, the cycle comprises three common lunar years, 
and two, which contain thirteen lunations each. The year is divided 
mito six seasons; and each month into half months. A complete lunation 
1» measured by thirty lunar days; some one of which must of course, 
تر‎ alternate months, be sunk, to make the dates agrce with the nyctlemera, 
For this purpose, the sixty-second day appears to be deducted*; and thus 
the cycle of five vears consists of 1860 lunar days, or 1880 nycthemera; 
subject to a further correction, for the excess of nealy four days above 
the tiue sidereal year: hut the exact quantity of this correction, and the 
method of making it, according to this calendar, have not been yet 
sufficiently investigated to be here stated. The zodiac is divided into 
twenty-seven asterisms, or signs, the fist of which, both in the Jyétish 
and in the Védas, is Crutticd, or the Pleiads. The place of the colures, 
according to these astronomical treatises, will be forthwith mentioned ; 
hut none of them hint at a motion of the cquinoxes, The measure of a 
day by thirty hous, and that of an hour by sixty minutes, are explained ; 
and the method of constructing a clepsydra is taught, 


This ancient Hindu calendar, corresponding, in its divisions of time, and 
in the assigned origin of the ecliptic, with several passages of the Védae, is 
evidently the foundation of that which, after successive corrections, is 





* The Athenion year was regulated io a similar manner; but, according to Gawrnus, it 
was the sivty-thied day, which was dedocted. Perhaps this Zinds calendar may amist in ex- 
Planing the Grecian system of lumar monlks, 
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now received by the Hindus throughout Jndia. ‘The progress of tho 
correction, may be traced, from the cycle of five*, to one of sixty lunar 
years (which is noticed in many - :pular treatines on the calendar, and in 
the commentary of the Jyétith); and thence, to one of sixty yeurs of 
Jurirer; and, finally, to the greater astronomical perinds of twelve 
thousand years of the gods, ana hundred years of Buauaa’. But the 
history of Jndian astronomy is not the subject of this casay. I shall only 
cite, from the treatises here referred to, a passage in which the then place 
of the colures is stated. 


‘ Swar deramété sémd'rcau yadi sécam savdaacan ; sydt tadadiyugam, ndg- 
has, tapas, بلط‎ 'yanun hy udac. 


* Prapadylté sravishOhadau stryachindramasie uduc ; sdrpard'hé dac- 
shin’Grcas tu: mag'ha-srévanaydh eudé, 


‘Gharna-oridd'hir, apém prasthah, shapihrisa, wlag gatau: dacshiné 
tau viparyartan, shan’ mubiirty ayanéna bu, 


The treatises in question contin allusions to the ages of the world: but without explain‏ ٭ 
ing, whetber any, and what, +, cule period of lime was auigned to each age. ‘This cycle of‏ 
five years iv mentioned by thy name of Yaga, in ۳۸۸۸۵۸۸۷۰۶ institutes of law edited by 39+‏ 
yBATA, sod entitled Priket Pertsere. It is tere (Ch, 12. ¥. 83,) atated, wo the basis of‏ 
calculation for larger cycles: aul Uat of 3600 years, deduced! from one of sinty (containing‏ 
twelve simple gugaz), is denomirated the Yuga of Vaccrati; whence the yuge of Paa-‏ 
JANA‘ HA, enataining 216,000 year, in derived; and twice thal constitules the Caliyuge.‏ 
nemes.‏ ادس ‘The sill greater periods are afterwards described under the‏ 
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‘The following is a literal translation of this remarkable passage, which 
oceurs in both the treatises examiued by me. 


‘When the sun and moon ascend the sky together, being in the con- 
stellation over which the Vasus preside; then does the'cycle begin, and 
the [season] Afég'ka, and the [month] Yapas, and the bright (fortnight), 
and the northern path, 


‘The sun and moon tum towards the north at the beginning of Sra- 
viskehé; but the sun turns towards the south in the middle of the con- 
stellation over which the serpents preside; and this (lis turn towards 
the south, and towards the north,} always [happens] in [the months of} 
Migha and Sravéna. 


‘In the northern progress, an increase of day, and decrease of night, 
take place, amounting to a prast'ha (or 32 palas) of water; in the south- 
ern, both are reversed (j. e. the days decrease, and the nights increase), 
and [the difference amounts) by the journey, to six muhértas*,’ 


Sracisht'hé is given, in all the dictionaries of the Sanserit language, as 
another name of D’hanishi’hé ; and is used for it, in more than one pas- 
sage of the Védus, Thisis the constellation which is sacred to the Vasus ; 
as AsRehé is, to the serpente. The deities, presiding over the twenty- 


* I camnot, as yet, reconcile the time here stated. Its explanation appears to depend on the 
coustruction of the clepeydin, which I do uot well ondenand; as the rule for its eomstroction 
is obscure, لا‎ involves some difficulties, which remsia yet unsolved, 
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seven constellations, are enumerated in threc other verses of the v'ydtish 
belonging to the ,نس‎ and in several places of the T'evus, The Jy6tish 
of the Rich differs in transposing two of them; but the commentator دہ‎ 
rects thia asa faulty reading. 


In several passages of the Jyétish, these names of deities are used for 
the constellations over which they preside; especially one, which states 
the situation of the moon, when the sun reaches the tropic, in years 
other than the first of the evele. Every where these terms are explained, 
as indicating the constellations, which that enumeration allots to them’. 
Texts, contained in the Fédus themselves, cuntirm the correspondence: 
and the connexion of Asin? and the Aacins is indecd decisive, 


Hence it is 77 ٭4گا' ان7 1ڑ‎ and stéakd are the constellations 
meant; and that when this /Zind calendar was regulated, the solstitiat 
points were reckoned to be at the beginning of the ane, and m the mid- 
dle of the other; and such was the situation of those cardinal points, in 
the fourteenth century before the Christian era. I formerly} had occasion 
to show, from another passage of the Védas, that the correspondence 
of seasons with months, as there stated, and as also suggested in the 
passage now quoted from the Jyitish, agrecs with such a situation of the 
cardinal points. 


I now proceeil to fulfil the promise of indicating such parts of the fourth 





© J think it needless to quote the origioel of this commerstion, 
و‎ Asiatic Renarches, VoLVIL جز‎ 283. 
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Véda, a5 appear Tiable to suspicion, These are the remaining detached 
Upanishads, which are not received into the best collections of fifty-two 
theological tracts, belonging to “the At harva-céda; and even some of 
those which are there inserted, but which, so far as my inquiries have yet 
reached, do not appear to have been commented by ancient authors, nor 
to Inve been quoted in the whole commentarics on the Vedénta. Two 
of these Upanshads are particularly suspicious: onc entitled Reina tiuniya, 
consisting of two parts (Parva and Uttara); another called Gépdla 
tépanlya, also comprising two parts, of which one is named the Cruhia 
Upanishad, ‘The introduction to the fist of these works contains a sum- 
muy, which agrees in substance with the mythological history of the 
husband of Sira, and conqueror of Lancé, The other exalts the hero 
of Mat hurd. 


Although the Réma tépantya be inserted in all the collections of Upa- 
nishads, which I have seen; and the Gépdia tépantya appear in some; yet 
T am inclined to doubt their genuineness, and to suspect that they have 
been written in tines, modern, when compared with the remainder of 
the /’das, This suspicion is chiefly grounded on the opinion, that the 
sects, which now worship Ra‘sa and Crtsun’A as incarnations of Visx- 
wu, are comparatively new. I have not found, in any other part of 
the #édas, the least trace of such a worship. The real doctrine of 
the whole Jndian scripture is the unity of the deity, in whom the 
universe is comprehended : and the seeming polytheism, which it eahibits, 
offers the clements, and the stats and planets, as gods. The three princi- 
pal manifestations of the divinity, with other personified attributes and 
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energics, and most of the other gods of {inde mythology, ate indeed 
mentioned, or at least indicated, in the FYZdus. But the worship of فا‎ 
fied herocs is no part of that aystem; nor are the incarnations of 
deities suggested in any other portion of the text, which J have yet sen; 
though حا‎ are sometimes hinted at by the conmentators, 


According tu the notions, which I entertain of the real history of the 
Hindu religion, the worship of Rass, and of Crtsun’a, by the Taish- 
aiqoas, and that of 3141۸5+۲۸ and Buava'ni by the Saivas and Sictas, 
have been generally introduced, since the persecution of the Bawdd'has 
and Jaings, The institutions of the ‘ves are anterior to Bupn'na, 
whose theology seems to have been boriowed from the system of C'a- 
Pita, and whose most conspicuous practical doctrine is stated to have 
been the unlawfulness of killing animals, which in his opinion were 
too frequently slain for the purpose of cating their flesh, under the pre- 
tence of performing a sacrifice or Vanya. ‘The overthrow of the sect 
of Bupp'wA, in India, has not effected the full revival of the religious sys- 
tem inculcated in the 7’das. Most of what is there taught, is now ob- 
solete: and, in its stead, new orders of religious devotees have been ine 
stituted ; and new forms of religious ceremonies have heen established, 
Rituals founded on the Purdn‘as, and observances borrowed from a worse 
source, the Tanéras, have, in great measure, antiquated the institutions 
of the Fédas, In particular, the sacrificing of animals before the idols 
of Ca'ul*, has supercetled the less sanguinary practice of the Fyjnya; 


× وڑ‎ Bengal, anil the eoatiguous provinces, ‘thousands of kids and buffalo calves nre مصب‎ 
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and the adoration of Ra‘ara and of Cuisun‘a has succeeded to that 
of the clements and planets, If this opinion be well founded, it 
follows, that the Upanishads in question have probably been composed 
jm later times, since the introduction of those sects, which hold Ra‘wa 
and ص067۸‎ in peculiar veneration. 


On the same ground, cvery Upanishad, which strongly favours the 
doctrines of these sects, may be rejected, as linble to much suspicion. 
Such is the 4'tmdbéd’ha Upanishad*, in which Calsuna is noticed by the 
title of Map'av-su'pana, son of Devaci: and such, also, is the Sun- 
darttépant t, which inculcates the worship of Devt. 


The remaining Upanishads do not, so far as I have examined them, 
exhibit any intcraal evidence of a modern date. I state them as liable to 


ficed before the idol, at every celebrated temple; and opulent persons make = similar ےم‎ 
struction of animals at their private chapels, ‘The sect which has adopted this system is preva- 
Tent in Bengal, and io many other provinces of ماف‎ and the Sanguinary Chapter, travslated 
from the Célieé Purdna bya member of this society, (Asiatic Researches, Vol. V. (, $71,) 
جز‎ one among the authorities on which it relies, But the practice is not approved by otber sects 
of Hindus. و‎ 

* Thave seen but one copy of it, in an imperfect collection of the Upeniskads, It is not in- 
serted in other compilations, which nevertheless purport to be complete, ۔‎ 

+ According to the only copy that I have seen, it comprises five Upenisheds, end belongs 
to the At'harvana ; bul the style resembles that of the Taxtros roore than the Védas, It ie fole 
lowed by × tract, marked a3 belonging to the same Péde, und entitled Tripura Upanishad, or 
‘Traipwriya; but this differs from another bearing the sinilar title of Triperi Upenished, and 
found m a different collection of theological treatises. I equally discredit both of them, al 
though they are cited by writers on the Mantra eéstra (or use of incantations); snd although 
‘a commentary bas been written on the Tivpere, by Baat'r'a 82۸804۸۰ 
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doubt, merely because I am not acquainted with any external evidence 
of their genuineness*. But it is probable, that further researches may 
ascertain the accuracy of most of them, as extracts from the T’édas; 
and their authenticity, as works quoted by known authors. In point of 
doctrine, they appear to conform with the genuine Upanishads. 


The preceding description may serve to convey some notion of the 
Védas, They are too voluminous for a complete translation of the whole : 
and what they contain, would hardly reward the labour of the reader; 
much less, that of the translator. The ancient dialect, in which they 
are composed, and especially that of the three first Védes, is extremely 
difficult and obscure: and, though curious, as the parent of a more 
polished and refined language (the classical Sanscrit), its difficulties must 
long continue to prevent such an examination of the whole F’édas, as 
would be requisite for extracting all that ie remarkable and important 
in those voluminous works. But they well deserve to be occasionally 
consulted by the oriental scholar. 





© ‘Phe mame observation fa applicable to severst Upeniaheds, which are not inverted in tie 

best colletions, it which occur in others, Por instance, the Scand, Cavle, Gipichendens, 
امہ مہو‎ Vejrastchi, U shall not stop to indicate 2 few questionable pemages in some of 
these dubious tracts, - 
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A Borawicas and Economica: Account of Bassa Borvaacea, 
or Easr Inpta Butter Tres. 


BY W. ROXBURGH, M, D. 


BASSIA BUTYRACEA 
Polyandria Monogynia. 
GENER(C CHARACTER 


Curr beneath, four or five leaved. Corol, one petaled: Border 
about eight cleft, Berry superior, with from one to five Sceds. 


Bassia Butyracea. Roxpurou. 


Calyx five-leaved; Stamens thirty or forty, crowning the subcylindric 
tube of the Coral. 


Fuloah, Phulwarah, or Phubwara, of the inhabitants of the Almorak 
hills, where the tree is indigenous. Flowering time, in its native soil, 
the month of January ; Seeds ripe in August. 

Trunk of the larger trees, straight, and about five or six feet in cir 
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cumference. Bak of the young branches smooth, brown, and marked 
with small ash-coloured specks. 


Leaves alternate, about the ends of the branchlets, petioled, obovate- 
cuneate, obtuse-pointed, entire; smooth above, villous underneath; 
veins simple, and parallel; length, six to twelve inches; breadth, three 
to six. 


Petioles, from one to two inches long. 
Stipules, if any, minute, and caducous, 


Flowera numerous, round the base of the young shoots, and from the 
axils of the lower leaves, peduncled, large, pale-yellow, drooping. 


Calyx, four, five, or six leaved (five is by far the most common num- 
her); ovate, obtuse, covered externally with ferruginous pubescence, 
permanent. 


Corol; tube subcylindric, length of the calyx; border of eight, spread- 
mg, oblong, obtuse divisions, longer than the tube. 


Stamens; filaments from thirty to forty, about as long as the tube of 
the Corol, aad inserted on ita mouth. Anthers linear-oblong. 


Pistil, germ conical, (ten orstwelve celled,"one seeded,) downy, sur- 
rounded with a downy nectarial ring. Style longer than the stamens; 
stigma acute. 
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Berry oblong, generally pointed by a remaining portion of the atyle; 
smooth, fleshy, containing one, two, or three, rarely more, large seeds; 
the rest not ripened. 


Seeds oblong, rather round than flat, but differing in shape according 
to the number contained in each fruit; smooth, shining, ‘light brown, 
with a long, lanceolate, lighter coloured, less amooth, umbilical mark 
on the inside. 


This tree, which is rendered interesting on account of its sceds yield 
ing a firm butyraceous substance, resembles Basia Latifolia, (ee Coro- 
mandel Plants, Volume I, No. 19, alo Asiatic Nesearches, Volume 1, Page 
800,) so much as scarce to be distinguished from it, except by the 
Corol and Stamina. 


Here (in Bassia butyracea) the Corol is of 4 thin texture, with a 
tube nearly cylindric, and border of cight, large, spreading, oblong 
segments. There (in Bassia latifolia) it is thick and fleshy, with a gib- 
bous, indeed almost globular tube; aud border of generally more than 
eight, small, cordate, rather incurved segments. 


Here, the Stamina, from thirty to forty in number, have long filaments 
inserted on the mouth of the tube of the Corol. There they are fewer 
in number; have very short filaments, and are arranged in two, or three 
series, completely within the tube, to which they are affixed. 


Tt may sot be improper to notice here some other species of the 
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same genus. The following Botanical description of Basia longifolia. 
.ا‎ Mant. poge 568, I have been favoured with by Doctor Kizrw, 
of Tranguebar, and the account of its economical uses by the Reverend 
Doctor Jouw, of the same place. 


Descarerion by Doctor Kuzrx. 


Calyx, Perianth: monophyllum, 4-partitum; laciniis ovatis, acutis, 
coriaceis, extus tomento ferrugineo obductis, persistentibus. 


Corolla monophylla, campanulata; tubo cylindraceo, inflato, carnoso, 
Timbo 8-partito; laciniis lanceolatis, erectis. 

Stamina, filamenta 16, brevissima, in duos ordines divisa, quorum octo 
ad incisuras laciniarum, octo in tubo corolle inserta. Anthere lineares, 
sctaces, acute, extus pilosx, limbo breviores, 


Pistil: Germen superum, ovatum. Stylus setaceus, corolla duplo lon- 
gior. Stigma simplex. 


Pericarp: drupa oblonga, 1-3 speima, carnosa, lactescens. Seminibus 
subtrigonis oblongis. 


Arbor magna ; ramis sparsis, erectis, horizonta-libusque. 
Folia sparsa, petiolata, lanceolata, acuta, integerrima, glabra, venosa. 


Flores longe-pedunculati, axillares, solitaii, et aggregati. 
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RCONOMICAL USES of fhe OIL, or ILLEEPEI TREE, 
Bansia longifolia, 


BY THE REVEREND DOCTOR JOHN. 
‘ 
Ist, The oil, preased from the ripe fruit, is used as a common lamp oil, 


by those who cannot afford to buy the oil of the coco-nut. It is thicker, 
burns longer, but dimmer, smoaks a little, and gives some disagreeable 
smell. 


9d. It is & principal ingredient in making the country soap, and, there- 
fore, often bears the same price with the oil of the coco-nut. 


Sd. It is, to the common people, 2 suhstitute for ghee, and coconut 
oil, in their curries and other dishes. ‘They make cakes of it, and many 
of the poor get their livelihood by selling these ewect oil cakes. 


Ath, It is used to heal different eruptions, such as the itch, &c. 

sth, The cake (or Sakey) is used for washing the heat; and is car- 
ried, asa petty article of trade, to those countries, where these trees are 
not found. 


6th. The flowers, which fall in May, are gathered by the common 
people, dried in the sun, roasted, and eaten, as good food. They are 
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also bruised, and boiled to a jelly, and made into amall balls, which they 
sell or exchange, for fish, tice, and various sorts of small grain. 


7th, The ripe fruit, as well as the unripe, is eaten by the poor, as 
other fruits. Of the unripe, the skin is taken off, and after throwing 
away the unripe kernel, boiled to a jelly, and eaten with salt and Cap- 
سس‎ 


8th. The leaves ate boiled with water, and given as a medicine, in 
several diseases, both to men, and to cattle. 


9th, The milk of the green fruit, and of the tender bark, is also ad- 
ministered as a medicine. 


loth. The bark is used as a remedy for the itch, 


11th, The wood is as hard, and durable, as teak wood, but not s0 easily 
wrought, nor is it procurable of such a length for beams, and planks, as 
the former; except in clay ground, where the tree grows to a consider- 
able height; but, in such a soil, it produces fewer branches, and is less 
fruitful, than in a sandy, or mixed soil, which is the best suited for it. 
Tn a sandy soil, the branches shoot out nearer to the ground, and to & 
greater circumference, and yield more fruit. These trees require but little 
attention; beyond watering them during the first two or three years, in 
the dry season, Being of so great use, ‘we have here whole groves of 
them, on high, and sandy grounds, where no other fruit trees will grow. 

3 
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12th. Wemay add, that the owls, squirrels, lizards, duga, and jackals, 
take a share of the flowers; but the vulgar belief ia, that the latter, espe- 
cially in the time of blossom, are apt to grow mad, by too much fecding 
on them, 


Bassia obovata, Vorstex’s Prod. No, 200: austive of the Isle of Tunna, 
in the Sonth Sea. OF this species, I possess no other account than the 
definition, which corresponds with the habit of the geaus. If راف(‎ 
has left us no account of the uses of the tree, it may be worth while to 
make inquiry, when an opportunity offers, 


Pann's Shea, or butter tree of Africa, we have reason, from his de- 
scription, aud figure, as well as from analogy. to suppose a species of 
this same genus. At page $52 (of his travels ‘n the interior of Africa) 
he says, “ The appearance of the fruit evidently places the Shea tree in’ 
the natural order of Sapoie, (to whicl Basia belongs,) and it has some 
resemblance to the Mfadhuca tree ( Bassia latifolia), described by Lieu 
tenant Cuaaces Hamizron, in the eiatic Rescarches, Vol. 1, page 300, 


“ The people were every where employcd in collecting the fruit of the 
Shea trees, from witch they prepare a vegetable butter, mentioned in 
the former part of this work‘. These trees grow in great abundance all 
over this part of Bambarra, They are not planted hy the natives, 
a ےم سم دش سن سا‎ د٣‎ 

* "This commodity, Ske tonlow, which, literally translated, و مالط70 جمنونٹ‎ in extracted, 
bby means of boiling water, froen the kernel ofthe uvt, bes the comistence and appearance of 
Datter; aod is in truth an admirable substitute for it It forms uo ienportant urticle in the 


food of the uatives, and serves also for every domeatic purpose ix which oil would otherwise 
be wed, ‘The demand for it is therefore great, Pans’s Travelsin Africa, Page 2. 


Vox. VIH. 37 
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but are found growing naturally in the woods; and in clearing wood- 
land fo: cultivation, every tree is cutdown but the Shea, The tree it- 
self, very much resembles the American oak, and the fruit, from the 
keinel of which, first dried in the sun, the butter is prepared, by boiling 
the kernel in water, has somewhat the appearance of a Spanish olive. 
The kernel is cnveloped in a sweet pulp, under a thin green rind; and 
the butter produced from it, besides the advantage of its keeping the 
whole year without salt, is whiter, firmer, and to my palate, of a richer 
flavour, than the best butter I ever tested made of cows milk, The 
growth and preparation of this commodity, scem to be amongst the first 
objects of African industry, in this and the neighbouring states; and it 
constitutes @ main article of their inland commerce.” Pagx’s Travels in 
Africa, page 202-8. 


In the following account of the Bassia Butyracea, by Mr. Gort, we 
find the people of Amorah eat the dregs, left after the finer parts have 
been extracted; consequently there can be little doubt of the wholesbme- 
ness of the pure vegetable butter itself. The thick oil of Bassia latifolia, 
and longifolia, the natives of various parts of India, either use alone, or 
mixed with ghee (clarified butter), in their diet. 


On Captain Hanpwicee’s departure for England, in the beginning 
of 1803, he gave me a small quantity of the above-mentioned substance, 
observing, that the only account he could give me of it was, that it 
was reported to him to be a vegetable product from Almorah, or its neigh- 
bourhood, where it is called Fukrah, or Phukvarak. In consequence of 
this information, I applied to Mr. Gor7, (who is stationed in the vi- 
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cinity of that country,) to make the wecessary inquiries; and fiom 
him I procured an abundance of well preserved specimens, at various 
times, in leaf, flower, and fruit. From these, and that gentleman's 
account of the tree, and its product, the foregoing description, and 
the annexed figures, were taken. 


The same sample, which I got from Captain Haxpwicar, in ول‎ 
nuary 1803, I have still by me. It remains perfectly sweet, both in 
taste and smell. Its flavour is thet of cloves; having, I presume, لا‎ 
perfumed with that spice, previously to its falling into his hands, 2 prac- 
tice mentioned in the following narrative. At this instant the thermo- 
meter is at ninety-five, and for these six weeks, it has rarcly been below 
ninety, and has often risen to one hundred, or morc, yet it continues 
about as firm as butter is in England during winter. 


Mr. Gors’s account of the tree, and its product, is as follows سے‎ 


‘The tree producing a fat-like substance, known in this country hy the 
name of Phulwah, is a native of the Almorah hills, and known there by 
the same name, The trec is scarce, grows on a strong soil, on the decli- 
yities of the southern aspects of the hills below Almorah, gencrally at- 
taining the height, when full growa, of fifty feet, with a circumference 
of six. The bark, of such specimens as I have becn able to obtain, 
is inclined to smoothness, and speckled; it flowers in January, and the 
seed is perfect about August, at which time the natives collect them, for 
the purpose of extracting the above substance. On opening the shell 
of the seed or nut, which is of 4 fine chesnut colour, smooth, and 
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brittle; the kernel appears of the size and shape of a blanched almond: 
the kernels are bruised, on a smooth stone, to the consistency of cream, 
or of a finé pulpy matter; which is then put into a cloth bag, with a 
tnoceiate weight laid on, and left to stand, till the oil, or fat, is ex- 
pressed, which becomes immediately of the consistency of hog't-lard, and 
is of a delicate white colour. Its uses are in medicine; being highly 
esteemed in rheumatism, and contractions of the limbs. It is also much 
esteemed, and used by natives of rank, as an unction, for which purpose, 
it is generally mixed with an Uir of come kind, Except the fruit, which 
iy not much esteemed, no other part of the tree is used. 


This (ree is supposed to bear a strong affinity to the Mawa, (Mad- 
duca, or Basia latifolia ;) but the oil or fat, extracted from the seeds, 
differs very materially. The oil from the Mfawa, is of a greenish-yellow 
colow, and seldom congeals. That from the Phubeah congeals, immedi- 
ately after expression, is perfectly colourless; and, in the hottest wea- 
ther, if melted by at, will, on being left to cool, resume its former con- 
sistency. ‘The oil from the seed of the Afata, if rubbed on woollen cloth, 
leaves as strong a stain as other oils or animal fat. The fatty substance 
from the Phukeah, if pure, being rubbed on woollen cloth, will leave no 
tmce behind. 


The oil of Aaa is expressed in considerable quantities, about Cawn- 
poor, and Furruckabad, and being mixed with, is sold as ghee. 


This fatty substance very rarely comes pure from the hills, and re- 
ceivcs more and more adulteration, (by adding the purest ghee,) as it 
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pasees down to the lower provinces: age gives it the firmness of pure 
tallow, 


ADDITIONAL RFMARKS BY TIE SAME, IN CONSFQUINCL OF A FEW 
QUERIES TRANSMITTED TO MR. GOTT. 


It is supposed there might be annually procmed finm twenty to thirty 
maunds, at the price of fourteen or fiftecn rupees the maund. 


Ast. Itisnever taken inwardly asa medicine, nor is it used in diet; fur- 
ther than that the dregs, after the purer fatty substance is expressed, are 


eaten, as a substitute for ghee, by tle peasants, or lalourera, who ex- 
tract the fat, 


ad, Ihave some pure, which has been by me ten months, and it has 
ucither acquited colour, nor bad smell. 


Sd. After it is imported into Rohilkhund, it is scented with User, (an 
casential oil,) and a little of the flour of the /udign com (Zea Mays) is 
added, to increase its consistency. N.B. This flour is added on ac- 
count of its peculiar whiteness. 


4th. If it is clean, and free from dirt, it never undergocs any purifi- 
cation; if the contrary, it is heated, and filtered through a coarse cloth. 


5th, The flowers are never used. The pulp of the fruit is eaten by 
some; it is of a sweet, and flat taste. 
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‘The timber is white, soft, and porous; and is never made sny we of 
by the natives, It is nearly as light as the Semwl, or cotton tree (Bombar 
heptaphylum), 
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Descatrrron of a Species of Ox, named Gava't. 
COMMUNICATED BY Il, 1, COLEBROOKE, ESQ, 


T® Goyal was mentioned in an early volume of the researches of 

the Asiatic Society*, by its م۸‎ name, which was explained 
by the phrase, ‘cattle of the mountains.’ 16 had been obscurely no- 
ticed (if indeed the same species of ox be meant,) by Kxox, in his histo- 
tical relation of سلوٹ)‎ 8: and it has been imperfectly described by Cap- 
tain Turyen, in his journey through Bootant. Herls of this species of 
cattle have been long possessed by many gentlemen, in the castern dis- 
tricts of Bengal, and also in other parts of this province: but no de- 
tailed account of the animal, and of its habits, has been yct published in 
India, To remedy this deficiency, Dr. Roxaurcn undertook, at my ao. 
licitation, to desctibe the Gayd/, from those seen by him in a herd be- 
longing to the Governor Gencral. Dr. Bucnanan has also obligingly 
communiceted his observations on the same cattle: and both descriptions 
are here laid before the society; with information obtained from several 
gentlemen at 7ipura, لات‎ and Chatgavn, relative to the habits of the 
animal. The original «drawing, from which the plate has been taken, is 


© In the second volume, (p. 183,) املع‎ in 1790, 
۲ 
 Bmbeany to Tiet, p. 160. 
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in the collection of Sir ہل‎ Axstauvrare, for whom it was drawn by 
a native artist in his service. 


From the information which was first received, it was supposed that 
the Gaydi would not engender cither with the buffalo, or with the com- 
mon bull and cow, and must therefore constitute a distinct species in 
every system of classification, Although that be not confirmed, by the 
correcter information now obtained, yet on account of the considerable, 
and apparently permanent, diffcrence between the common cow and 
the Gayal, this ought still, peibaps, to be considered as a distinct 
species, tuther than as a variety. Its generic, and trivial names, with 
the synonyma, may be stated as follows, 


Bos Gaveus. 


Syrvowrma: Sansc. Gavaya; Hind. Gavai, or :ارہ‎ Beng. Gobay- 
goru; Pers. Gaujangals; mountaineers (Ciicls, &c.) east of Silhet, 71ر‎ 
hana; tuountaincers (Céicls) cast of Chatgaon, Skidt; Mogs, J'hongnua, 
Burmas, Nénec. Ceylon, Gawcera®, 


Bos Bubalus Gaucera: Pennant t. 


‘The Gaydl,’ says Dr. Roxpunan, ‘ is nearly of the size and sbape of 
the English bull. It has short horns, which are distant at their bases, and 





Kwor’s historical relabon of Ceylon, p, 22.‏ ٭ 
History of Quadeupeds, 1. p. 27.‏ ۶ 
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tise in a gentle curve directly out and up: a transverse section, near the 
base, is ovate; the thick end of the section being on the inside, The 
front is broad, and crowned with a tuft of fighter coloured, long, curved 
hair, The dewlap is deep and pendent. It has no mane, nor hump; 
but a considerable elevation over the withers." The tail is short; the hody 
covered with a tolerable coat of straight, dark-hrown hair: on the belly, 
it is lighter coloured; and the legs aud face are sometimes white.” 


Doctor Bocuaxan thus describes it : 


* The Gaydl generally carties its head with the mouth projecting for- 
ward like that of a buffalo. The head, at the upper part, is very broad 
and flat, and is contracted suddenly towards the nose, which is naked, 
like that of the common cow, From the upper angles of the fore- 
head proceed two thick, short, horizontal processes of bone, which 
are covered with hair. On these are placed the horns, which are smooth, 
shorter than the head, and lie nearly in the plane of the forehead. They 
diverge outward, and turn up with a gentle curve. At the base they are 
very thick, and are slightly compressed, the flat sides heing toward the 
front and the tail. The edge next the ear is rather the thinnest, so that 
a transverse section would be somewhat ovate, Toward their tips, the 
horns are rounded, and end in a sharp point. The eyes resemble those 
of the common ox; the ears are much longer, broader, and blunter than 
those of that animal. 


“The neck is very slender near the head, at some distance from 
Vor, VIL 3U 
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which a dewlap commences; but this ia not so deep, nor #0 much un- 
dulated, a8 in the Bos Zebu, or Indian ox. The dewlap is covered with 
strong longish hair, so as to form a kind of mane on the lower part of 


the neck; but this is not very conspicuous, especially when the animal 
is young. 


‘In place of the hump, which is situated between the shoulders of 
the Zebu, the Gayl has a sharp ridge, which commences on the hinder 
part of the neck, slopes gradually up till it comes over the shoulder joint, 
then 1uns horizontally almost a third part of the length of the back, 
where it terminates with a very sudden slope. The height of this ridge 
makes the neck appear much depressed, and also adds greatly to the 
clumsiness of the chest, which, although narrow, is very deep. The ster- 
num is covered by a continuation of the dewlap, The belly is protu- 
Derant, but in its hinder part is greatly contracted. The rump, or og مھ‎ 
cram, has a more considerable declivity than that of the Europem ox, 
but fess than that of the Zebu. 


‘The tail is covered with short hair, except near the end, where it 
hasa tuft like that of the common ox; but, in the رہ“‎ the tail ےا‎ 
ascends no lower than the extremity of the sidia. 


* The legy, especially the fore ones, are thick and clumey. The false 
hoofs are much larger than those of the Zebu. The hinder parts are 
weaker in proportion than the forchand; and, owing to the contrac- 
tion of the belly, the hinder lege, although in fact the shortest, eppear 
to be the longest. 
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' The whole body is covered with و‎ thick coat of short hair, which 
is lengthened out into a mane on the dewlap, and into a pencillike 
tuft on the end of the tail. From the summit of the Lewd there diverges, 
with whirl, a bunch of rather long coarse hair, which lies flat, is 
usually lighter coloured than that which is adjaccnt, and extends towards 
the horns, and over the forehead. The general colour of the animal is 
brown, in various she:tes, which very often approaches to black, but some~ 
times is rather light. Some parts, especially about the legs and belly, 
are usually white; but in different individuals, these are very differently 
disposed. 

In the first column of the following table is the mensurement of a 
full grown cow: in the second is that of a young male, 










Rb Pl 
From the nose to the summit of the head. .....2 6 1 8 
Distance between the roots of the homs,.....010 0 9 
From the horns to the shoulder,........., $3 30 
From the shoulder to the insertion of the tail, ..4 $ 3 10 
Height at the shoulder,... 2-26... مین‎ 49 47 
Height at the loins, . . 4 428 
Depth of the اص‎ ... 9 -. 
Circumference of the chest, . . 7°57 
Circumference at the loins, . ۰ 5 6 
Length of the hors, ت۱ت‎ secre : - 
Length of the cas, دا ۱ء‎ 2 -- 
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‘The tilctent species of the ox kind may be readily distinguished 
fiom the Gaya! by the following marks, The European and Ladian 
oxcu by the length of their tails, which reach to the false hoofs; the 
«fu rican ox by the gibbosity on its back; the Boves moschatus, Cafer, 
and pumilus, by having their horns approximated at the bases; the Bos 
grumicue by its whole tail being covered with long silky hairs; the Bus 
Bubalus, at Yeast the Indian buffalo, by having the whole length of its 
Lorns compressed, and by theis being longer than the head, and wrinkled; 
also by its thin coat of hair, by its want of a dewlap, and, sbove all, 
by its manners; the Bos barbatus by the long beard on its chin, 


‘The cry of the Gayél hes no resemblance to the grunt of the Jadian 
ox, but a good deal resembles that of the buffalo. It is a kind of low- 
ing, but shriller, and not near مہ‎ loud as that of the European ox, To 
this, however, the Gayél approaches much nearer than it does to the 
buffalo.” 


‘The result of inquiries made by Mr. Macray, at Chatgaon, has been 
communicated by that gentleman, in the following answer to questions 
which were transmitted to him. : 


‘The Gaydl is found wild in the ange of mountains that form the east- 
em boundary of the provinces of Aracan, Chittagong (Chatgaon), Tipura, 
and Sidhet. 


‘The Cicis, or Lunctas, a rece of people inhabiting the hille imme- 
diately to the eastward of Chatgaon, have herds of the Gayé? in a do- 
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mesticated state. By them he is called Séid?; from which, most pro- 
bably, his name of Gaydl is derived; as he is never seen ou the pins, 
exeept when brought there, By the Afugs he is named J'hong uch ; 
and by the Burmas, Ninec. In the Hinds sdstra he is called Gabay. 
ک1‎ appears, however, that he is an animal very little Known beyond the 
Timits of his native mountains, except to the inhabitants of the pro: 
vinces above-mentioned. 


«The Gayél is of a dult heayy appearance; but, at the same tint, of 4 
form which indicates much strength and activity, like that of the wild 
buffalo, His colour is invariably brown; but of’ different shades, fiom a 
light to a dark tinge; and he frequently bus a white forehead, and 
four white legs, with the tip of the tail alu white. He has a full 
eye, and, a8 he advances in age, often becomes blind; but it is uncer- 
tain whether from disease, or from a natural decay. Ifis disposition is 
gentle; even when wild, in his native hulls, he is not considered to be 
a dangerous animal, never standing the approach of man, much levy 
hearing his attack. The Cicis hunt the wild ones for the sake of their 
flesh. 


The Gaydl delights to range about in the thickest forest, where 
he browses, evening and morning, on the tender shoots and leaves of 
different shrubs; seldom fecding on grass, when he can get these, To 
avoid the noonday heat, he retires to the deepest shade of the forest; pre- 
ferring the dry acclivity of the hill, to repose on, rather than the low 
swampy ground below; and never, like the buffalo, wallowing in mud. 
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۲۶ Gayéis have been domesticated among the Cécls from time im- 
memorial; and without any variation, in their appearance, from the wild 
stock. No difference whatever is observed in the colour of the wild and 
tame breeds: brown of different shades being the general colour of 
both. The wild Gaydl is about the size of the wild buffalo of India. 
‘The tame Gaydl, among the Cicis, being bred in nearly the same habits 
of freedom, and on the same food, without ever undergoing any labour, 
grows to the same size with the wild one. 


* Tie lives to the age of fifteen, or twenty, years: and, when three years 
old, the Gayél cow receives the bull; goes eleven months with young; 
and will not again admit his embrace until the following season after she 
has brought forth. 


‘The Gaydl cow gives very little milk, and does not yield it long; 
but, what she gives is of a remarkably rich quality; almost equally so 
with the cream of other milk, and which it also resembles in colour. 
The 044+ make no use whatever of the milk, but rear the Gayéis entirely for 
the sake of their flesh and skins. They make their shields of the hides of this 
animal. The flesh of the Gaydl is in the highest estimation among the Cécis ; * 
50 much 0, that no solemn festival is ever celebrated without slaughter- 
ing one or more Gaydls, according to the importance of the occasion. 


‘The Cécls train their Gaydls to no labour; although, from the great 
strength and gentle disposition of the animal, he must be very com- 
petent to every purpose, either of draught, or carriage, to which, the 
buffalo, or the ox, is applicable. 
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‘The domesticated طفیہ6‎ are allowed by the Cicis to rowm at large, 
during the day, through the forest, in the neighbourhood of the vil'ages 
but, as evening approaches, they ali return home, of their own accord; 
-the young Gayé! being اہ‎ taught this habit, by being regularly fed 
every night with salt, of which he is very fond: and, from the occa- 
sional continuance of this practice, as he grows up, the attachinent of 
the Gayét to his native village, becomes so strong, that, when the Cie's 
migrate from it, they are obliged to svt fire to the huts which they ae 
about to leave, lest their Gaydls shoutd return thither from their new 
place of residence, before they become equally attached to it, as te 
the former, through the same means, 


‘The wild Gaydi sometimes stcals out from the forest in the night, and 
feeds in the rice fields bordering on the hills. The Cécés give no grain 
to their cattle, With us, the tame Gaydls fred on Cali (phaseolus ma.) ; 
but, as our hills abound with shrubs, it has not been remarked, what 
particular kind of grass they prefer. 


‘The Zfindus, in this province, will not kilt the Gabay, which they hold 
in equal veneration with the cow. But the As/Gaydé, or Seti, they hunt, 
and kill, 28 they do the wild buffalo. The animal, here alluded to, is 
another species of Gaydl found wild in the hills of Chatyaen; 2 correct 
description of which will be given hereafter, He has never been ‘do 
mesticated ; and is, in appearance and dispositiun, very different from the 
common Gayél, which has been just described, ‘The nutives call him the 
AstGayét in contradiatinction to the Gabay. The Ciicls distinguish him 
by the name of Selof, and the Mugs and Burmas by that of Phayj ; and 
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they consider him, next to the tiger, the most dangerous and the fiercest 
animal of their forests.’ 


‘ The Gaydl (Mr. Exiot writes from Tipura, ) is little known to the na- 
tives here; it is principally considered as an inhabitant of the Chatgaon 
hills. In conversation with people belonging to the Raja of Tipura, 
on the subject of this animal, [have understood, that it is known in the 
recesses of the more eastern part of the Zipwra hills, but has never 
heen caught. In the past year, some of these animals were seen in a herd 
of elephants, and continued some time with the herd: but they were 
alarmed by the noise used in driving the elephants, and esceped being 
secured in the fenced enclosure. The K'héda of that season was nearly 
five hours journey from the skirts of the hills, 


‘The animal is found wild, but is casily domesticated, though, in thie 
state, he essentially partakes of wild habits. I have some Gayélr at 
Munnamutty ; and, from their mode of feeding, I presume, that they keep 
on the skirts of the vallies, to enable them to feed on the sides of the 
mountain, where they can browse. They will not touch grass, if they 
can find shrubs. 


‘While kept at Cameriah, which is situated in 2 level country, they 
used to resort to the tanks, and eat on the sides; frequently betaking 
themselves to the water, to avoid the heat of the sun. However, they 
became sickly, and emaciated; and their eyes suffered much. But, on 
being sent to the hills, they soon recovered, and are now in ‘a healthy 
condition. They scem fond of the shade; and are observed in the hot 
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weather to take the turn of the hills, مد‎ as ta be alw ays sheltered fiom 
the sun. They do not wallow in mud like buffaloes; but delight in 
water, and stand in it, during the greatest heat of the day, with the 
front of their beads above the surface. 


* Each cow yields from two and a half, to about four srs, of milk’, 
which is rich, aweet, and almost as thick as cream ; it is of ahigh favow, 
and makes excellent butter.’ 


Information, decisive of the question, whether the Gayél engender with 
the common Indian bull, hes been received fiom Mr. Bren, at Deca; who 
‘having brought s domesticated female Gaydt from Chittagong to thai 
؛‎ place, and not being able to procure a male Gayét at Dacca, directed a 
* common bullt to be presented to het, which the female received, upon 
“being blinded by a cloth thrown over her eyes: the issue was a cow 
‘resembling mostly the Gayé! mother; and fiom that cow, impregnated 
by a ball of the seme common breed, another cow was produced, which 
* also had grown up and was in calf by a common bull, at the date 
‘of Mr, اصعزظ‎ letter.’ 


Mr. Dick communicated the foliowing auewer from Sithet. 


"Not being able to procure, here, any satisfactory infurmation respect- 


From five to eight pounds.‏ ٭ 

۲ Of thd breed named Dérwéli. 11 is a Zebu of the common jund, fonad in the لسر‎ dis. 
دنا‎ of ادوس‎ 
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ing the Gaydl, I transmitted questions to my ال‎ at 40۸۸۸ (having 
understood, that those animals had been sent hither, from that place,) 
and desired him to obtain the most correct information on the subject, 


‘With regard to the Hindus scrupling to kill × Gaydt, I could not ob- 
tain a direct answer: as the word “ 60 is affixed to one of the names, 
fiom which they infer that it partakes of the cow, and are afraid posi- 
tively to declare, that it is not improper to hill the animal; quoting a 
passage fiom the ,فی‎ ۰ Gésadrizah Gavayah,” ‘a Gavaya is like an 
ox. However, the R&jé of Céel'hér, who is a Cohatriya of the Séryabanst 
race, occasionally sends several Gaydis to be sacrificed on certain hills in his 
country, in order to conciliate the Déveté of the place; as his Vaki! in- 
forms me.’ 


The answers received from the Vali! at Cack'hdr, to the questions for- 
warded by Mr. Dicx, contain the following information. 

‘The Gaydl is called Gayjangall in the Persian language, Gaveya in 
سمل‎ and Afét'hand by the mountaineers: but others name the animal 
Crobay-goru. 


۶ Gaydls ae not confined to the woods: they are domesticated. But 
wild Goyéls are found in the mountains of ب00 0ظ‎ ke. They are kept, 
ina tame atate, by the people who inhabit the Céléndgé hills, near the 
district of CHhithet (Silket), on the eastern border of the province of 
Céch'har, west of Maxipér, and north of a tract dependant on Tripura, 
Cilénégds, Civis, and Kids (tribes of mountaineers), keep Gayde for the 
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sake of the flesh, not for the milk, which they do not use; nar for burden, 
since they have no euch employment for their cattle. 


‘The Gaya! lives to the age of twenty, or twenty-five, years: it has 
reached its full growth at five years; and the female is generally higher 
than the male, She receives the bull in her fifth year, and beats after 
ten months. If mitked, she yields fron two, lv two and a half, ۸ہ‎ of 
milk*, or sometimes more. 


‘The tame Gaydls, however long they may have been domesticated, do 
not at all differ from the wild; unless in temper: for the wild are fierce 
and untractable, The colour of both is the samc; namely, that of the 
antelope; but some arc white, and others black: none are spotted, nor 
piebald. They graze and range like other cattle; and eat rice, mustard, 
chiches, and any cultivated produce; as also chaff and chopped straw. 


« The Gavaya is like a cow ;” consequently, not the sane with a cow; 
a. Hindu, therefore, commits no offence by killing one, But natives of 
Bengal, or of the mountains, who are Hindys, scruple to kill a Gayl 
themselves, because it is named Gobay-gors (or the Géeuya cow).’ 


To this answer, an addition was made by the Raja's رازہ‎ at Silket. 


* Mét/hands are sacrificed, especially by Nagds and :ك4"‎ before the 
mountain gods, Nékharam and Méiram, The 44: and Nagds are fond 
me سس3مسمےمےمسے ےس شس سے یت‎ 

Bre pourds,‏ ما From four‏ ٭ 
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of the meat; and, therefore, constantly keep such cattle, and eat their 
flesh; and often make presents of them to the Réjé of Céch’hdr, The 
Rigi jncserves them, and sometimes offers A/éf hands in sacrifices to deities ; 
o1 entertains, with their flesh, Négds and Cfcfs, who come to visit him. 
The mountaineers are much pleased with that compliment, and eat the 
meat with delight,’ 


This information has established (what I had previously conjectured), 
that the animal mentioned by many Sanacrif authors, under the name of 
Gevaya, is no other than the Gayél. Amzna Sina, in a chapter of his 
dictionary relating ما‎ animals, mentions the Gavaya with many wild 
animals; among which are the black antelope, the spotted axis, the por- 
cine deer, the painted or white-footed antelope, the grunting ox, and 
the musk deer. One of his commentators (xa’vasucuta) says of the 
Geoaya, that, in shape, it resembles the ox. He had previously com- 
pared the form of the grunting ox (Bos grenniens,) to that of a buffalo, 
Another annotator states Gavays, as a name received into the common 
dialects. Both agree in deriving the word from 5٥, a bull or cow, and 
aya knowledge ; because, as they remark, ‘ one might take it for en ox.’ 


The Réja-nighanti, an excellent catalogue of naturel productions, with 
their reputed qualities in the Materia Medica, states Gavaya ax syno- 
nymous with Vana-gé, or wild ox: also called in Senserlt, Balabkadra 
and Méhdgaoa ; and, in the vulgar dialect, .ادہ6‎ Another vocabulary 
has added Gaodnica to the Sanserlt synonyma; and, according to the 
Réja-nighauti, the female is likewise named ہاکھیفلفاظ‎ or cow of the 
Bhillas, (a tribe of pillagers and mountaineers). . 
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‘No further evidence would seem neccasary, had not the Bhasopractsa, 
a celebrated medical work, confounded the Gavaya with the Rivye, or 
Pishya, (in Hind’, Réjh), which is the painted or white-foated nutclope, 
called ہیا ہیملا مچلالا‎ in a similar catalogue of animals con- 
sidered relatively to their nicdical uses*, has fallen into the same error; 
and ہمہ‎ probably, other writers may have done, who inhabit counties 
where the Gaydt is little known. 


To correct this mistake, (without relying on the separate mention of 
the two animals in the Ameracésha,) 1 shall cite no jess an authority, 
than the سفق‎ scripture, The twenty-fourth chapter of the Pijasanty? 
Vojurvéde, enumerates the animals, which should be consecrated to va- 
rious deities, at an Aswaméd'ha, It is there directed (v. 97), that three 
Risyas, (white-footed Antelopes,) shall be consecrated to the deities 
named Vasus ; and, towards the close of the neat verse (v. 28), it iy ree 
quired, that three buffaloes shall be presente! to Vanuw'a, as muny Ga- 
vayas to Verusseats, and the same sumber of camels to Twasurni. 
"The commentator on the ر۶‎ (Mani'v'uans,) explains Gavaya, as signi- 
fying, ‘wild cattle resembling kine.’ It is evident, that this suits better 
with the Gayéj, than with any other animal known in India. 


From the authorities above quoted, the Sanscri¢t synonyma may be safely 
concluded, But it is not 0 easy to determine a Persian name of this spe- 
cies of ox. Gayjangall, or cow of the forest, mentioned by Mr. Dica's 
اللہ‎ at 040۸47 is a suitable designation; but it does not occur, so 
Ce س.-صت‎ 

* In the Medena-rinodenighentl, : 
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far as I car learn, in any Persign work of authority. It may be necessary 
to caution the reader, not to suppose the Persian Gaucéht (which lite- 
tally significs, as Mr. Grapwrw translated it*, mountain cow), to be 
this, ot any other species of theox. The Tok/atu'lnuamtnin, and Makhzenu't- 
adoiych, two celebrated treatises by Persian physicians, concur in de- 
scribing the three varieties of Gaucbhl, also named Gausen, or 64 
and in Arabic, Tyyal, or Uyyal, as three sorts of deer; and. the last meu- 
tioned work declares it to be the same with the Hind) Bdrehsing'ha, 
ot Cerous Elaphus, 


I take this opportunity, while treating of a species of ox, to notice an 
error which crept into Kean’s unfinished translation of the animal hing- 
dom in Livwzus's Systema Nature; and which has been followed 
by Doctor Turton in translating the general system of nature by 
Linwazvs, Mr. Kern described and figured, under tho name of Bor 
Arnee, an animal, which, notwithstanding the exaggerated description, 
given on the authority of ک۴‎ British officer, who met with one in the 
woods, in the country above Bengal,’ is evidently nothing else but the 
wild buffalo, an animal very common throughout Bengal, and known 
there, and in the neighbouring provinces of Hindostas, by the name 
of Arna, Though neither fourteen feet high, as Mr. Kena has stated, or 
rather as the officer, on whose information he relied, had affirmed; nor 
even eight feet, as Doctor Tunrox, following Kean’s inferenes from 
a drawing, asserts; yet it is a large and very formidable animal, con- 
spicuous for its strength, courage, and ferocity. It mey not be true, 





* تاد‎ Adbigch, S47, + Kane, موم‎ 536. 
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that the buffaloes of Asia and Europe constitute a single species; but, 
certainly, the wild and tame buffaloes of Jndia do not appear to differ 
én any thing, except the superior size, and mote uniform figure, of the 
wild animal, A better description ofthe buffalo, than has been yet given, 
in perhaps wanted; but the Bor Arne, of Keng and Tuaron, must 
be rejected from systems of seology, as an erroneous description taken 
from a loowe drawing, assisted by the fragment of : skeleton, 


APPENDIX. 


Inrncpuctony ,مع بجع‎ intended fo have accampaniod Captain Mason's 
Paper دہ‎ Ceylon, and the Dectrines of Bupous, published in the Seventh 
Vohune of the Asintic Researches, but inadvertently omitted in publishing 
that Volume. 


BY J. 1, HARINGTON, Faq. 


[Ee the pleasure of laying before the Society 2 paper on the istend of 

Ceylon, and. on the religious opinions of the greater part of its ماف‎ 
bitants, the worshippers of Boopu, or Buppua, whose religion and phi- 
losophy appeared to Sir W. Jonzs, “connected with some of the moat cu- 
“rious parts of Asiatic history *,” and the period of his sppearance en iar- 
portattt epoch in Hindoo Chronology t. 


‘This paper, which hes been procured by the Honourale Mr. Duneaw, 
from Captain Manon, an officer of the Bombay establishment, for some 
time resident on the Island of Ceylon, has, with another paper already 
communicated to the Society by Captain Mackenztr, anticipated and 
superseded some cursory remarks written by myself, during a short re- 
sidence at Cohonbo, in the yea 1797; and which I had hoped to reader 
more worthy of perusal, on receiving a translation of the Peerdwind Péed, 
an ancient hook composed in the ۶۸۸ language by ‘Anuwpa’ ۸۸۸۷۸۷ Ti- 





* Adatic Rewercha, Volume {, page 354. 
+ Dimourse en the Hindus, Asiatic Rewarches, ص۷‎ 1. 
Vor. VII. 3Y 
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Ru'Na‘sitt, which was given to me by a priest of Bupnria, a8 containing 
a full account of his religion; and which 1 left to be translated at Columbo, 
by Mousicur Dz Hoax, with the assistance of Lewis Dy Syiva. But 
the French version made by them was unfortunately put on board the 
Greenwich, captured by a vessel from the Isle of France; and it bes con- 
sequently never reached me. We shall not, however, have to regret this 
accident, if Captain Maoyr, who has given an extract from an historical 
work, the Maka Raja Wallick, or as a copy of it hewn to me was called, 
the Réjéwutee Puttur, shall hereafter favour the wciety with the commu- 
nication of the authentic materials for a history of the Singalese, their re. 
ligiou, manners, and customs, which I understand to be in his posses 
sion. 


In the mean time I beg the Society's acceptance (for their Museum) 
of two small images of Boop, which I procured at Columbo; and of 
two others brought from the Burmak dominions by Captain Cox, late 
senident ut Rangoon; the identity of which proves incontestibly that 
the ohject of wotship ou the Eastern peninsula, and the Island of Ceylon, 
wthe same, J also beg to deposit in the Society's library the accompa- 
nying copy of the Pcerdwind Pétd above-mentioned, of which, at some 
future perind, we may hope to procure another translation, if that car- 
tied to Bourbon or Afauritius, should not find its way to Europe, and the 
public. 


I shall ouly add my testimony to that of Captain Manony, as to the 
period at which the Singalese compute the appearance of Gou'tama Bup- 
nua; whose death, ot rather disappearance from the earth, they state to 
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have been 2339 years before 1797 A.C. or 54 years before the bitth of 
سنا‎ and aa their sacred era is reckoned from this epoch, it may te 
esteemed deserving of credit It also corresponda, alinost exactly, with 
the computation of the same era in Siam, as stated by Mr. Marspix, m 
his tract on the chronology of the JYindus; wherein, speaking of Siam, 
he observes, “ the civil reckoning is by lunar years, consisting ordinarily 
“ of twelve months each, with an intercalation of seven months in the 
“ period of nineteen years, and commencing with the new moon that pre- 
“cedes the winter ovlatine, This era is computed from the supposed 
“time of the introduction of their religion by Sumwonacovom, 544 
“ years before Cunisr; or in the year of the Julian period 4169.” 


The real time at which Bunpua, the son of Sunuépow, (from whom 
he bas the appellation Sofidhédéni, in the Amaru-césha,) propagated the 
heterodox doctrines ascribed to him by his followers, ane for which they 
have been branded as atheists, and persecuted us heretics, by the Bréh- 
mens, is, however, a desideratum which the !earned knowledge, and inde- 
fatigable research, of Sir W. Jonzs have still Icft to be satisfactorily 
ascertained, His usual candour induced him to acknowledge his originat 
error, in supposing this Bupniia to have been the Wovtn of the Gaths, 
and genius of the planet Mercury*; aud the passage from the Bhdgwa- 
tamrita, quoted in his disscrtation on the chronology of the Hindi, which 
states that Buppua, (the ninth ‘Avatdr), “ became visible the thousaud 
× and second year of the Céé-age being past,” is, I find, open to ۱ 
reading, which makes it the second thousandth year, or the year 200), m- 








* Diwattation وہ‎ the chrooology of the Hindus, Asiatic Researches, Volume U1. 
sYe 
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stead of 100%. At least 1t was so interpreted to me by Ra‘paz‘ca'y?, 
the very Pundit who is mentioned by Sir Wintsam Jones, as baying 
proruced to him the book, from which the passage in question is quoted, 
and who is now one of the Pundits of the court of Sudr Deewhane Addlet. 
Ths interpretation was also confirmed to me by Suavé Te'waaze, the 
other Pundit of the court; but in justice to oor revered Founder, whose 
iegard to truth I have but imitated in this remark, J ssust add, that 
Mr, رج مممالا‎ whose knowledge of the Sewerit language is too well 
Known to necd my testimony, eonrure in the sending amd version of 
Sir Witt14m Joes, 


Another point yet to be ascertained is, whether Buppua, the ninth 
‘Avatér of the Hindus, be the seme with the heretic Boppua, now wor- 
shipped at Ceylon, and in the castera peninsula; as well asin China, Beotar, 
and Tibet, Sir Wi111m Jowzs, in his dissertation on the Gods of Greece, 
Ttaly, and India*, observes on Bopowa, that “ he seems to have been & 
“ yeformer of the doctrines contained in the Védae; and though his good 
“ nature led him to censure these ancient books, because they enjoined 9a 
“4 crificcs of cattle, yet he is admitted as the ninth oatdr, even by the 
“ Brahmens of Cés'.” Captain Wriroxp, in his dissertation on ریز‎ 
and the Nile|, after mentioning the snbversion of the religion and go- 
veinment of Di'va‘pa’sa, the sovereign of Beneres, by Visxnv, in the 
character of Jina, Ma'tape'va, in the form of Anway, or Manuma’y, 
and Branua’ in the figure of Buppa, remarks, “ most of the Bréi- 
 inens insist that the Buppga, who perverted Drva'pa’sa, was not the 





.آ1( Asiatic Rewersher, Volume 1, + Asistle Rewercha, Voboud‏ ٭ 
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“ninth incarnation of Visuyu, whose name, some say, should be writ- 
“ten Boupaa, or Béppxa ; but not to mention the Amarcésh, the Mug- 
٠“ hdha-bodh, and the Gita-gévind, in all of which, the ninth A'catér is 
“ called Buppua, it is expressly declared in the Bhdgacat, that Visuxu 
“ should appear ninthly in the form of “ Bunnna,” son of Jina, for the 
purpose of confounding the Daityas, ata place named Cicata, when 
“ the Cii-age shoul be completely begun.” 


In this quotation, the ninth A’vatdr is called the son of Juwa; (perhaps 
asa descendant from Jina, or as having adopted part of his dactrines ;) 
but the present worshippers of Bunpua state him to be the son of Su- 
puépun, and those from whom Asooxruzu:. took his account of Boopu 
in the Ayeen Akbery, gave him the same information; in which they 
are supported by the Amara-césha, as already noticed. The followers of 
Boop, at Ceylon, although their long intercourse with the Zfindus (espe- 
cially since they have been governed by a Zui prince) has introduced 
some Hind@ tencts and observances, in adcation to what may lave been 
originally derived from them, also positively deny that their Boonu is the 
Hind Avatér. The conclusion of Sit W. Jowzs®, that a second Buppis, 
assuming the name and character of the first, attempted to overset the 
system of the Brdhmens, and was the cause of their persecution of the 
Boudhas, corresponds with, and is supported by, the information given 
to Anootruzut, who says, “ The Bréhmens call Boon the ninth ۳۸ل‎ 
“tar, but assert that the religion which is ascribed to him is false, and 
“fabricated by some other person 7.” 
مل یم مدع یسوط‎ mes aie ane 

+ See farther his eccount of this religion, in the Third Volume of GLapwin's Traulation ut 
the رسفا مور‎ pege 157- 
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